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Foreign Bird Books 


BIRDS OF NEWFOUNDLAND 
by Harold S. Peters and Thomas D. Burleigh 


ARCTIC BIRDS OF CANADA 
by L. L. Snyder 


MEXICAN BIRDS 
by George Miksch Sutton 


BIRDS OF MEXICO 
by Emmet Reid Blake 


FINDING BIRDS IN MEXICO 
by Ernest P. Edwards (paper) 


THE WATERFOWL OF THE WORLD 
by Jean Delacour; Vols. 1,2,3 ....... : each 21.00 


PAJAROS DEL MUNDO (BIRDS OF THE WORLD); TEXT IN SPANISH, ENGLISH, 
FRENCH, PORTUGUESE, illustrated by Axel Amuchastegui— 
3 Volumes + Scoot nee _ eee the set 25.00 


AN AUSTRALIAN BIRD BOOK 
by J. A. Leach, D. Sc., Revised by P. Crosbie Morrison, M. Sc. 


BIRDS OF JAPAN IN NATURAL COLORS; TEXT IN JAPANESE 
by Keisuke Kobayashi 


FIELD GUIDE TO THE BIRDS OF BRITAIN AND EUROPE 
by Roger Tory Peterson, Guy Mountfort, and P. A. D. Hollom 


INTRODUCTION TO THE BIRDS OF JAMAICA 
by Lady Taylor (paper) 
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THE CHANGING SEASONS 


A Summary of the 1959 Fall Migration 
With Emphasis on Navigational Factors 


Robert J. Newman and Douglas A. Lancaster 
Louisiana State University 


with Dovekies! Flocks of Broad-winged Hawks 

eastbound in November! A Pyrrhuloxia in east- 
ern Canada, a Black-throated Sparrow in New Eng- 
land! More Philadelphia Vireos in one tree than seen 
in the surrounding area in all previous years com- 
bined! A Southern Hemisphere sea bird in Pennsyl- 
vania mountains! Hummingbirds feeding in a flower 
garden at night! Henslow’s Sparrow in the European 
half of the North Atlantic, Lucy’s Warbler in the 
Mississippi Delta! More Groove-billed Anis in Louis- 
iana alone than ever recorded north of the Rio Grande 
Valley before in a single season! Events such as these 
seem about as likely as finding a Quetzal in a Colorado 
snowbank. Yet all of them reportedly happened in the 
final months of the final year of the 1950's. Even the 
example of the Quetzal. 

Turn to the account by Charles K. Nichols (Hud- 
son-St. Lawrence Region) for more about the Black- 
throated Sparrow and hummingbirds and to that of 
Doris and J. M. Speirs (Ontario-—Western New York) 
for the Pyrrhuloxia record. F. R. Scott and J. K. Potter 
(Middle Atlantic Coast) summarize the strange case 
of the errant sea bird, whose precise identity is still 
a matter of lively controversy. Aaron M. Bagg and 
Ruth P. Emery (Northeastern Maritime Region) fur- 
nish the item on Dovekies in the course of describing 
the biggest “blow-in” of these little pelagics in more 
than a quarter of a century. Nichols adds a major 
footnote concerning the species, Scott and Potter a 
minor one. If you would like to compare the 1959 
landfall of Dovekies with the greatest on record, look 
up the paper by Murphy and Vogt (Auk 50:325- 
349). 

Details regarding the redpolls, hawks, vireos, and 
anis appear in the current Central Southern account; 
and, as guest editor for its winter sequel, Frances C. 
James will tell about the displaced warbler. We shall 
have more to say about the Quetzal and the seagoing 
sparrow later in this summary. 

Why is Autumn a Time of Rarities? 

In an age of superstition, the many deviations from 
normalcy reported in this issue and sampled in our 
opening paragraph might have been regarded as omens. 
But the average modern observer is not likely to look 
upon them as especially disquieting. In autumn he 
expects the unexpected. The reasons why he so often 
finds it are partly meteorological and partly related 
to an old enigma, the way birds navigate. 

The spring migration of all birds is a return to 
familiar regions. So too is the fall migration of adults. 
Both performances are in a sense homing; and, though 
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the means remain in doubt, birds have shown in hom- 
ing experiments that they can head more or less di- 
rectly back toward a place where they have been, even 
from strange territory. Young migrants in autumn, 
however, fly to a place where they have never been, a 
winter range with which they have yet had no sensory 
experience whatever. Frequently they make the journey 
without guidance from adults. How can they do it? 
According to widely held theory, they depend simply 
upon an inborn tendency to fly for the proper distance 
in the proper direction (commonly called their stand- 
ard direction). Support for this idea has come from 
releases of banded birds far to the side of their normal 
autumnal line of flight. Adults correct for such dis- 
location and come back to ancestral wintering grounds. 
The displaced immatures blindly stick to the standard 
direction. As a result they wind up in an area far 
to the side of the correct destination. Apparently they 
do not recognize this area as an unnatural place to 
winter, for recoveries show that they persist in re- 
turning to it in subsequent years. 

The conditions of these tests are partially duplicated 
in nature every fall. The air rarely obliges migrants 
by flowing along the straight-line track to their winter 
home. Usually the winds blow across the track at an 
angle and expose the birds to drift from a simple one- 
directional course. If adults behave in this situation 
as they do experimentally, they may be shifted off 
track; but, with the power to orient directly to their 
goal, they can easily adjust for most displacements. 
Immatures, if they possess only their inherited tend- 
ency to head in a set direction, are in a far worse 
fix. Once lateral drift has occurred, the standard direc- 
tion no longer leads toward the original goal. Along 
the borders of the sea, it may actually point the way 
to disaster. Yet, with their limited capabilities, how 
can the displaced young migrants even realize that 
anything unusual has happened? Having never been 
outside their natal area before, how can they recognize 
the locality where they are as a locality—where they 
ought not to be? 

This distinction between the navigational problems 
of young birds and old helps to explain why so 
many unusual finds turn up at unusual places at un- 
usual times in autumn, why fall migration is a rela- 
tively disorderly movement. At the same time it 
introduces a question more abstruse than the one it 
answers. How, under the circumstances, can any ap- 
preciable number of inexperienced migrants reach 
normal winter quarters, particularly if these quarters 
are remote or of small area? Seemingly the ultimate 
observed outcome of autumn migration requires that 
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these birds have some method to recover from drift 
but one more fallible than the direct goal sense 
attributable to their parents. 
Recovery From Navigational Drift 

Now turn from this summary for a few minutes 
to consider carefully the important evidence assembled 
in the first half of the Northeastern Maritime report. 
There Aaron Bagg gives illustrative examples of the 
varied and sometimes seemingly senseless flight direc- 
tions observable in New England and the neighboring 
provinces. For the benefit of those of you unfamiliar 
with the position of the localities mentioned, we pro- 
vide a somewhat crude visual version of the trends 
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Coded localities: BH—Bar Harbor; CC—Christmas Cove; 
Fi—Fisher’s Island; ]S—Isle of Shoals; MDR—Mt. Desert 
Rock; MV—Martha’s Vineyard; PL—Pr. Lapreau. Pairs of 
arrows connected at the base indicate the spread of the 
main directions during one period of observation. Pairs not 
connected represent the main trends on separate occasions. 


This map, of necessity oversimplified, is no substi- 
tute for what Mr. Bagg has to say. We merely hope 
that it will help to make his commentary still more 
vivid. Note the 2 distinct trends he mentions: (1) a 
movement, shown by small arrows, more or less down 
the slant of the coast line in the seasonal direction of 
migration; (2) another movement, emphasized by 
larger arrows, directed inland or toward land in un- 
seasonal directions. Bagg specifies, insofar as his 
sources permit, the circumstances under which the 2 
types of flight occur and proposes a reasonable tenta- 
tive explanation. A somewhat different interpretation 
of much the same phenomena by James Baird and 
Nisbet is scheduled to appear in The Auk at about 
the time this number of Audubon Field Notes reaches 
you. Comparison of the 2 treatments should make 
absorbing reading. 

All those who have recently studied the northerly 
and westerly fall bird movements in New England 
consider them measures to counteract migrational drift 
over the sea, but the relation of these measures to the 
basic navigational problems outlined in the preceding 


section remain vague. One of the missing pieces of the 
puzzle is whether the wrong-way flights consist virtu- 
ally all of adults, virtually all of immatures, or of both 
indiscriminately. Of interest in this connection is a 
hypothesis currently under consideration at Louisiana 
State University explaining how a young migrant, 
equipped with nothing except an inherited standard di- 
rection and a continued awareness of the position of its 
starting point, might perceive displacement and cor- 
rect it. An intriguing feature of this still unsupported 
theory is that the readjustment would require tem- 
porary ‘“‘wrong-way” flight. While the suggested re- 
action is in itself independent of air movement at the 
time, it would often appear to be correlated. The winds 
that drift migrants off course generally persist on the 
following day. Therefore any diurnal retracking move- 
ment immediately following nocturnal displacement 
would usually proceed into the wind. 

No one can yet say for certain how adult migrants 
recover from drift or whether the young ones have 
any method of doing so; but data of the type 
assembled in the first regional report may eventually 
give important clues. Many more such observations are 
needed—not only from New England but from 
wherever birds migrate. We hope Mr. Bagg’s remarks 
will stimulate American bird enthusiasts to provide 
them. 

The Point of No Return 

Easterners will recognize the little bird shown a 
bit larger than life-size on the cover as a Henslow’s 
Sparrow. Those who know the species in fall and 
winter will recall its reluctance to leave the ground, 
the way it lets one almost step upon it, then flutters 
jerkily ahead only a few yards before plunging back 
into the grass. Yet a Henslow’s Sparrow was a top 
contender for the title of champion long-distance drift 
migrant of 1959! Its credentials appear in the ornitho- 
logical log of a stormy voyage from Brooklyn to the 
English Channel, Sept. 30-Oct. 7, kept by one of 
Louisiana’s keenest young bird students, J. Ronald 
Stein. We here excerpt the entries for nonpelagic 
species. 

“Oct. 1 several small birds [land birds ?}, 
black above and white below, were flying about, but 
I couldn't identify them. Oct. 2 . 800 to 1000 
miles out in the Atlantic . . . steady rain followed by 
a cold front with rapidly clearing skies, then clouds 
again migrating birds really off their course. 
About a dozen Water Pipits followed the ship and 
several landed a Duck Hawk came on board 
and I approached so close I could see the sideburn 
patch clearly . . . to my surprise I saw a Kingfisher 
sitting on one of the wires across the ship. When dusk 
approached, the Duck Hawk was still present .. . I 
also saw snipe. Oct. 4. . . reached our midmark in 
the Atlantic . . . very choppy with 25-foot waves... . 
a lone peep, presumably a Semipalmated, seemed to 
want to land on the deck . . . a Snow Bunting was 


eating bread crumbs on the deck. It seemed very 
hungry and exhausted. A boy tried to catch it, but 
it flew away in rather weak flight only to land several 
moments later on the same spot. It finally disappeared. 
. about 500 miles past our midmark in the 
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Atlantic 


.. . The sea was really rough today with big 
waves reaching the top of the deck . . . a big surprise 
was a Henslow’s Sparrow, which I came within a 
yard of catching before it flew. Like most of the other 
land birds, it landed on the deck. Oct. 6 . . . saw 
three species that were probably European birds . . . 
one resembled a Sparrow Hawk but had a longer 
— ae 

Hurricane Gracie, arcing back to sea in the extra- 
tropical phase, had passed south of Nova Scotia in 
the dark early morning hours of Oct. 2, the day when 
Stein began seeing strays. From then on until the 
ship reached the Channel, he recorded nonpelagics on 
every date but one! In no instance is there a hint that 
any of the birds showed orientation toward North 
America. Apparently they had drifted to a point too 
far off track for their recovery mechanism to remain 
operative. The existence of such “a point of no re- 
turn’’ is almost an essential corollary if one assumes 
a general ability on the part of young migrants to get 
back on the main track after drift to the side. Other- 
wise there would be no way to explain why young 
birds transported far to the side of their normal flight 
line in displacement experiments do not return to it 
before resuming migration in their standard direction. 
Eastward Drift and Eastward Straggling 

These concepts we have been outlining—goal or- 
ientation, standard direction, migrational drift, recovery 
from drift, and points of no return—are all theoretic- 
ally involved in the tangle of causes that sprinkle 
western birds over the East. Consider, for example, the 
idea of migration to the winter range by means of a 
standard direction handed down by heredity from 
generation to generation. An inheritance of this sort. 
modifiable only by the relatively slow process of 
evolution, can hardly keep in step with rapid exten- 
sions of breeding range. As western populations 
expand eastward, the old standard direction must often 
be transferred to new starting points from which it 
no longer serves to guide immature migrants to the 
original winter range. Thus, as the breeding distribu- 
tion widens, the winter distribution is widened 
correspondingly. 

Leafing back through the pages of Audubon Field 
Notes, one apparently sees this process illustrated by 
the recent history of the Western Meadowlark and 
Brewer's Blackbird, increasingly common winter resi- 
dents in eastern areas where they were all but unknown 
a decade or two ago. The case of the Western King- 
bird seems similar up to a point but is complicated 
by the bird’s need to migrate to the tropics to live 
through the cold months. If vestiges of a southwester- 
ly standard direction are still inherited by the young 
kingbirds at the present outposts of the breeding 
range, in eastern Canada, these innate tendencies would 
partly explain why fall migrants appear regularly on 
the Atlantic seaboard, as this issue shows them doing 
in 10 states and provinces from Nova Scotia to Florida. 
The more northerly of these occurrences seem to re- 
quire in addition the action of weather factors such as 
those identified by the New England editors. 

Of all Regions, the Central Southern is in the best 
position to receive and detain drifted western rarities 
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and semirarities. This fall it was farther ahead of its 
nearest competitors than ever—twice as many specie 

5 times as many records, 20 times as many individuals 
The most exceptional finds were the first Sage Thrashe: 
and Clay-colored Sparrows for Alabama, the first Mac. 
Gillivray’s Warbler and first fall Lesser Nighthawk 
for Louisiana. 

During an unsettled October, with 2 tropical storms 
in the Gulf of Mexico, there were cold or stationary 
fronts in Florida on 17 days and rain fell in half 
the state on 23 days. As noted by Henry M. Steven- 
son in a special commentary, unprecedented numbers 
of trans-Gulf migrants were shunted eastward onto 
the Florida Peninsula. Nevertheless, the score there 
for out and out western rarities was rather poor. The 
Northeastern Maritime Region, scene of much spec. 
tacular eastward straggling in the past, fared even 
worse. The Hudson-St. Lawrence Region, on the other 
hand, helped a great deal to maintain the prestige 
of the Northeast and this time received unexpectedly 
strong support from the Middle Atlantic States. The 
bi-regional contribution included: Burrowing Owl in 
Quebec and Oregon Junco in Quebec and Vermont; 
Western Grebe and Western Tanager in Maryland; 
Eared Grebe, Bell's Vireo, Yellow-headed Blackbird. 
Spotted Towhee, and a western hummingbird in New 
Jersey. 

Magpies (presumably all Black-billed though un- 
determined in the last case) took top ranking in 
the multiple-record class by appearing in Ontario 
and no less than 5 eastern states for which there is 
no A.O.U. Check-list entry: Virginia, West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, Vermont, and New Jersey. The Western 
Tanager and Black-headed Grosbeak both either strayed 
or re-enacted previous displacements to the same 3 
states: Louisiana, Alabama, and Florida. Notable among 
species found eastward out of regular range in 2 states 
or provinces were: Long-billed Curlew in Ontario 
(photographed, first record) and Georgia (collected): 
Rufous Hummingbird in Oklahoma (first specimen) 
and Louisiana (several early dates); Sage Thrasher 
on the Texas coast (as well as in Ala.) ; Lark Sparrow 
in Nova Scotia (unprecedented numbers) and North 
Carolina; and Golden-crowned Sparrow in Colorado 
and New Mexico (first record, banded). Texas had 
2 presumptive “‘firsts’’: Black Swifts, probably new 
for the state; a Coues’ Flycatcher, new for the South 
Texas Region. 

Westward and Northward Stragglers 

Drift or straying of birds abnormally far in a 
westward direction, sometimes nearly on a par with 
its eastward counterpart, seems to have been con- 
tained this fall by early inclement weather in the 
Rockies. While several species of land birds nesting 
wholly in the western half of the continent were found 
in the Atlantic States, there is no clear evidence in 
this issue that any passerine breeder from the eastern 
half reached the Pacific States. On the other hand, 
westward displacements of lesser degree were not too 
far behind eastward displacements on a record-for- 
record basis. Conditions that drove some migrants 
eastward out of the mountains onto the Plains forced 
others westward to lower elevations: just as a shift of 
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trans-Gulf migration brought the Florida Peninsula 
many species seldom seen there, so apparently did 
later shifts in the opposite direction provide Texas 
with a list of warblers rare or uncommon in autumn 
(see Fred S. Webster's account); and the number of 
Atlantic sea birds in the interior, exemplified by ducks 
and Dovekies, pointed to westward movement of still 
another sort. 

The Black-throated Blue Warbler, a Florida pen- 
insula migrant called rare by Dr. Stevenson even as 
far east as the Tallahassee Division, was recorded not 
only there but also in Iowa, Louisiana, South Dakota, 
Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico, and Texas. The 
Blackpoll Warbler, which breeds as far as Alaska 
yet is even more strictly confined to eastern flight 
paths in the latter stages of its journey through the 
United States, was reported from Middle Tennessee, 
from southern Louisiana, and twice from Texas. More 
unusual still, a vireo with all the features of a Black- 
whiskered was found in New Orleans. Some other 
westward strays were an Am. Woodcock in north- 
western Oklahoma, 5 Parula Warblers in South 
Dakota, and a Black-throated Green Warbler in 
Arizona. 

Northward straying was minor both in volume and 
variety of species in comparison with the movements 
already reviewed. In the northern United States and 
Canada, the cast was mainly a familiar one—Pro- 
thonotary and Hooded Warblers, Yellow-breasted 
Chats, and Blue Grosbeaks, among others. The out- 
standing events there were the discovery of a White- 
eyed Vireo in Ontario and the mass movements of 
“Regular Rarities’ northeastward toward Nova Scotia 
described and analyzed by Bagg and Emery. In Texas, 
northward sallies were made by the White-tailed Kite, 
Groove-billed Ani, Tropical Kingbird, and Kiskadee 
Flycatcher. The ani influx in Louisiana, even greater 
than the one in Texas, must also be considered in 
this connection, along with the attendant fine show- 
ing of White-winged Doves and Vermilion Fly- 
catchers. 

In an attempt to discover whether straggling in 
the 3 directions was markedly different in timing, 
we averaged the dates. The means for the various types 
of movement were: northward, Sept. 26; westward, 
Oct. 8; eastward, Oct. 26. Here, however, we are 
dealing not with the times when the movement took 
place but with the times when the results were first 
detected. 

Southward Flights of Irregular Winter Birds 

Drift and the problems of navigation are lesser 
factors in the erratic movements of boreal birds, move- 
ments that appear to result mainly from failure of the 
food supply and not to be directed toward a set 
geographic goal. The Evening Grosbeak may be 
exceptional in this respect, for it seems in recent 
decades to have extended its permanent winter range 
southward. This fall its showing in the northern states 
was again impressive, and one flock forayed as far 
south as Birmingham, Ala. With a heavy crop of 
cones, fruits, and weed seeds in the upper parts of 
the Ontario-Western New York and Hudson-St. Law- 
rence Regions, the southward incursions of other 


woodland finches were spotty. So too were those of 
the non-seed-eating erratics. Indeed, no single species 
or group of species has as yet stood out as dominantly 
as in other years. 

Under the circumstances, a comprehensive review 
of the records in advance of Dr. James’ summary at 
the end of winter hardly seems worthwhile; but, if 
we had to pick the most extraordinary class of per- 
formers now, we would favor the nonwoodland frin- 
gillids. The Common Redpoll was definitely recorded 
in Arkansas for the first time, represented in 7 Regions, 
abundant in 2, and frequently seen in another (see 
accounts by Mr. and Mrs. Speirs, Herbert Krause and 
Thomas Rogers). The much rarer Hoary Redpoll 
was reported in Montana. And the Snow Bunting, 
also added to the Arkansas list and represented in 7 
Regions, occurred by the hundreds on the Massa- 
chusetts coast, migrated by the thousands around the 
shores of the Great Lakes, appeared in good numbers 
in coastal Maryland, and attracted transcontinental 
attention. Some notable developments in other groups 
were a major surge of Black-capped Chickadees into 
the Northeast, along with which Boreal Chickadees 
came as far as New Jersey and Virginia, a fine migra- 
tion of Red-breasted Nuthatches east of the Missis- 
sippi, signs of an irruption of Red Crossbills in the 
Midwest, and early Purple Finches in both Texas and 
the Florida Region. 2 
Last Year's “Disaster Species” 

Most commentators who have nut been diverted 
from the matter altogether are encouraged regarding 
their more recent findings concerning species that 
seemed seriously scarce in 1958. We particularly recom- 
mend reference to the remarks of Dr. Stevenson, not 
only because his Florida Region was hardest hit but 
also because his attitude toward population trends re- 
mains as always especially studious. 

The table below gives the 1959 Breeding-census 
verdict for the 12 species that had the poorest rating 
among those analyzed last fall. It shows: whether the 
species is mainly an insectivorous winter resident of 
the southern United States (S), an insectivorous win- 
ter resident of the tropics (T), or a seed-eater (G); 
how many areas posted increases (first figure of each 
pair) out of the total number of tracts reporting the 








Areas of Increase Per Cent 
Species Class 1958 1959 1958 1959 

Eastern Bluebird S 1-4 1-2 31 50 
Hermit Thrush S 1-5 1-2 35 67 
Eastern Phoebe S 0-6 4-4 {2 200 
Swainson’s Thrush T 0-4 2-3 7 100 
Magnolia Warbler T 1-4 0-1 49 87 
House Wren S 0-6 4-4 50 148 
Ovenbird T 1-10 5-7 63 113 
Slate-colored Junco G 2-5 1-1 66 114 
Black-and-white 

Warbler Tt £5 5-5 67 125 
Rufous-sided 

Towhee G 
Cardinal G 
Robin S 











species (second figure); and the total count of sing- 
ing males, expressed for 1958 as a percentage of the 
count in the last prior year of census and for 1959 
as a percentage of the count in 1958. 

Any percentage of more than 100 in the last column 
implies improvement over 1958. All but 3 of the 
species enjoy such percentages, and the ratings of 
the backward 3 are based on such scanty data they are 
meaningless. This reassuring general picture contains 
a hidden surprise. The census returns give the number 
of singing males that have returned to the tracts, not 
the number of young produced in the season of 
record. Therefore the 1959 data represent success not 
in 1959 but in 1958, the so-called “Year of Disaster” 
itself! 

New Disasters 

Dr. Baumgartner sent us the story of the Colorado 
Quetzal but did not use it in his published report. 
The bird escaped from a zoo in June and was found 
5 miles away at Manitou Springs in a snow drift on 
the last day of September. Icy Canadian air moving 
southward and eastward over the Rockies and northern 
Plains when trees were still in full leaf and migration 
in progress had brought unseasonable snow as early 
as Sept. 27. Now, three days later, native birds—Wil- 
son’s Warblers, House Sparrows, Robins—lay frozen 
over the adjacent Colorado Springs area for miles 
around, but the Quetzal was alive! 

Fresh incursions of frigid air sweeping across the 
Northern Great Plains caused similar deaths in North 
Dakota. Herbert Krause lists meadowlarks, Myrtle 
Warblers, juncos, and possibly shorebirds among the 
species directly affected. In addition, Horned Larks and 
Lapland Longspurs attracted to cleared roadways were 
killed by traffic. Since 2 of the localities were more 
than 600 miles apart, the disaster area must have been 
large. The calamities in Colorado and North Dakota 
call to mind the destructive freeze last year in the 
Southeast; but whether the repercussions in this dif- 
ferent setting will be similar, or even detectable, re- 
mains to be seen. Far-Westerners should particularly 
watch the future status of the Wilson’s Warbler. 

Other recent disasters or evidences of disaster are 
Bobwhite carcasses piled up in Oklahoma road culverts 
during fall floods, the many dead Ring-billed Gulls in 
fields of the Syracuse (N.Y.) area, the crash of Ring- 
necked Pheasant populations in South Dakota, the 
disappearance of young rails after the spraying of 
New Jersey marshes, and the great Dovekie landfalls 
mentioned previously. Note also in this connection 
Dr. O. K. Scott's discussion why only 7 young White 
Pelicans survived in Oregon colonies comprised of 
420 nests. 

This issue contains reference to TV, lightship, and 
ceilometer fatalities from a wide area bounded by a 
line extending from Maine to Florida to Louisiana to 
Saskatchewan. Both Mr. Bagg and Dr. Stevenson 
contribute special sections devoted to the subject; but, 
on the whole, definite data are fragmentary. Douglas 
M. Lay, who has analyzed the records in this issue, 
found that they involve a total of slightly more than 
3,000 birds, the largest reported kill for one night 
at one station being 2,000 found at Friendship Inter- 
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national Airport in Baltimore, Md. on the morning 
of Oct. 11. Thus the known mortality somewhat ex- 
ceeded that of fall 1958 but did not approach the 5- 
figure total for the autumn of 1957. Approximately 938 
per cent of the fatalities took place on cloudy or over- 
cast nights, most typically with the ceiling between 
2,000 and 3,500 feet and with a cold or stationary 
front present within 24 hours of the incident. 

Except in the case of the pheasant, none of the 
developments just summarized have yet produced 
visible general shortages. The new names on the 
roster of “disaster species’ are mainly water birds: 
The Brown Pelican on the northern Gulf Coast; the 
Canada Goose, Black Duck, and Green-winged Teal 
in Florida; the Canvasback and Redhead in all regions 
where mentioned except one. Reports on the Canvas- 
back run like this: “unusually scarce” (eastern Lake 
Ontario), ‘‘essentially non-existent’’ (Appalachian 
Reg.), “especially low in numbers’ (Illinois), “none 
in Alabama,” ‘down from 150,000 to 1,000” (Ore- 
gon). Similar phrases are applied to the Redhead. 

Shearwaters, Boobies —The flight of tube-nosed 
birds off southern California was adjudged “rather 
meager’; but along the northern coasts of the state 
black masses of shearwaters, mostly Sooties, were so 
vast that observers phrased estimates in terms of mil- 
lions. A Brown Booby was sighted in Northwest Flor- 
ida, and the one in Arizona referred to in the spring 
and summer issues seems to have forgotten how to get 
back to sea. By the end of the period, the length of 
its inland sojourn stood at 1 year, 2 months, and 
17 days. 

Waders —The Cattle Egret forages all across the 
veld in Africa, nests in dooryards in Burma, ranges 
to an elevation of 6,000 feet in Yunnan. Yet its re- 
markable expansion in America remains virtually 
confined to coastal districts; of the several hundred 
birds listed in the current accounts, only 3 had strayed 
more than 50 miles from the sea and those were seen 
on the Great Lakes (Hud. St. L. and Ont. W.N. Y. 
Regions). The record of a White Ibis in Pennsylvania, 
in the summer issue, was closely followed by others in 
New Jersey and inland Virginia. Roseate Spoonbills 
wandered to the state of Mississippi and some 700 
miles up the Rio Grande, while a stray or escaped 
Am. Flamingo crossed a state line to cause excite- 
ment in both Missouri and Illinois. 

Swans, Geese —The Whistling Swan, earlier than 
ever before in Maryland, continues to be one of our 
most reported birds (items from 22 states, 11 Re- 
gions). According to Mary A. Smith, the migration 
of geese in the Cohoe district of Alaska was not 
only much later than normal but also much heavier. 
The flight of Canada Geese—given added zest by the 
records of the small varieties in the Northern Great 
Plains, western New York, and New Jersey—again 
brought enthusiastic reports from many Regions, com- 
plaint only from the Florida Peninsula and Southern 
California. The fall’s several inland records of Brant 
included one in Tennessee, a state not specifically 
listed in the A.O.U. Check-list range of casual oc- 
currence. Blue Geese were seen in unusual numbers 
unusually far east. 
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and Diving Ducks.— ‘Poorest in mem- 
ory’... “best im recent years’—these comments 
applied by George A. Hall to the flights at 2 different 
areas in the Appalachian Region keynote the pattern- 
less contrasts provided by ducks all over the nation. 
Almost every species among dabblers and divers was 
far below par somewhere, well above par somewhere 


Dabbling 


else. Texas provides the 2 most striking individual 
million scaup (7?) in the air at once on 
another Masked Duck in the Rio 


items: 114 
the upper coast: 
Grande Valley 

Sea Ducks.—Arnold Small calls the flight of scoters 
on the lower West Coast “phenomenal.” The adjective 
could be aptly applied to the occurrence of these 
ducks this fall over America as a whole, though in 
different sections it would mean different things: in 
California waters, Common Scoters in flocks of up 
to 45 off nearly every pier and breakwater and White- 
wings by the “many hundreds,’ outnumbering the 
usually more common Surfs; on the Atlantic side, 
“many thousands” passing down the coast in mixed 
flocks and reaching South Carolina in 3-figure aggre- 
gations made up mostly of Commons; and in between, 
reports of one species or another and sometimes all 
3 from at least 26 states and provinces. Common 
Eiders rafted off the New England coast by the hun- 
dreds of thousands, ranged south to Maryland, and 
turned up in Ohio. King Eiders and Harlequin Ducks 
were somewhat more in evidence than in 1958, the 
often contrary Oldsquaw less so. 

Vultures, Hawks.—In California, 1 party counted 
15 California Condors in 1 day. The most disappoint- 
ing Broad-winged Hawk flights in years at traditional 
lookouts in the northern half of the nation became 
the best ever at several localities in the southern half. 
At many points the passing parade of raptorial birds 
was enlivened by the movements of Goshawks or 
Golden Eagles and the wide incursion of Rough- 
legged Hawks. 

Turkeys, Cranes, Rails.—Pennsylvania’s Turkey 
boom, noted in 2 accounts, overflowed into the moun- 
tains of both New York and New Jersey. The first of 
the 33 Whooping Cranes that showed up at the 
Texas wintering preserve arrived on Oct. 12, when 1 
was still lingering in Alberta. The only reports of 
whoopers in transit through the United States this 
fall come from Oklahoma (undated) and Louisiana 
(unconfirmed). Observations 25 miles northwest of 
Toronto somewhat extend the A.O.U. Check-list breed- 
ing range for the King Rail. 

Shorebirds, Phalaropes.—‘Shorebird numbers were 
high on suitable areas,’’ says Russell E. Mumford 
speaking of the Midwest. If we add, ‘‘and so bounti- 
fully interspersed with the out-of-the-ordinary that a 
digest is impossible,” the statement would suit the 
situation all over the continent. Such things as a 
white-rumped Whimbrel (European?) in New Jersey, 
a Greater Yellowlegs in Alaska on Oct. 29, a Purple 
Sandpiper in Pennsylvania, a Hudsonian Godwit west 
of the Continental Divide, and a Black-necked Stilt 


in Chicago are but a quick random sample of the 
many derangements of shorebird distribution recorded 
in the pages beyond. Some widely mentioned species 
and the number of states or provinces reporting are: 
Am. Golden Plover, 15; Knot, 10; Stilt Sandpiper, 9; 
Buff-breasted Sandpiper, 7; and Hudsonian Godwit, 
6. A flood of phalaropes on shore and inland was the 
source of nearly as many publishable records as the 
activities of that other semipelagic group, the scoters, 
and was even more unusual. The Northern Phalarope 
made news in 14 states and provinces, the Red and 
the Wilson’s each in 10. 

Jaegers, Gulls, Terns —Counts of jaegers in South 
Jersey equaled the entire pre-1936 total for that area 
in Stone’s Bird Studies at Old Cape May. In line 
with the tendency this autumn for birds of the coast 
and ocean to be shifted to the interior, Black-legged 
Kittiwakes were found twice in Ontario, inland New 
York, and Oklahoma and Gull-billed Terns were re- 
ported in inland Virginia and at Chicago. The migra- 
tion of Elegant Terns on the Pacific Coast was 
excellent; and a good flight of Sabine’s Gulls brought 
records from 4 states and provinces including Indiana 
and Arizona. 

Owls, Hummingbirds —Among nonpasserine land- 
birds, owls virtually monopolized the larger head- 
lines with such items as: an “incredible” report of a. 
Snowy at Boulder, Nev.; 15 Hawk-Owls in Ontar‘o; 
Pygmy, Flammulated and Saw-whet Owls in Utah; 
the first Saw-whet for Arkansas; Short-eared Owls in 
large concentrations in Virginia and Mississippi, nu- 
merous in western Arizona deserts, and seen soaring 
offshore along the Pacific Coast. A Spotted Owl in 
California lays claim to a new altitude record for the 
species, though this owl has nested higher in Mexico. 
Anna’s Hummingbird was again noted in British Co- 
lumbia, north of its supposed regular range. 

Passerines—The map on the back cover pertains 
mainly to the migration of songbirds. The shaded 
regions are those where the spring flight in 1959 was 
considered normal or better than normal. The number 
of such regions has risen from 8 in spring to 10 
in fall with only two sections of California showing 
a change for the worse. The number of cases in 
which the word “late” appears is striking and will 
become even more so when you read the regional 
reports themselves. Special sections are devoted to this 
phenomenon in the Florida and Central Southern 
accounts, but nearly all editors comment on it. In 
addition passerine migration this autumn was char- 
acterized by an unusual number of visible waves and 
by large concentrations of certain species. We regret 
that we have not had space or time to map and analyze 
these waves, nor to comment on the splendid work of 
the banders, who made the most of them. Particularly 
interesting among specific passerine developments not 
previously reviewed are the spread of House Finches 
in New Jersey and on Long Island, a Kirtland’s Warb- 
ler seen in Georgia, and the large number of Con- 
necticut Warblers netted on Island Beach, N. J. 


REGIONAL REPORTS 


Fall Migration 
August 16 to November 30, 1959 


NORTHEASTERN MARITIME REGION.—As 
the 1950's come to their close, it is most gratifying to 
find a greater interest in the mechanics of fall migra- 
tion of land birds, in the 
Region, than has existed 
for two generations, and 
a far more sophisticated 
approach to the problems 
involved than has ever 
prevailed. Of various in- 
vestigations into the 1959 
fall migration, three re- 
search projects particular- 
ly involved the North- 
eastern Maritime Region: 
(1) the radar studies of 
nocturnal migration, car- 
ried out by Dr. William 
H. Drury, Jr., and Dr. 
I. C. T. Nisbet; (2) the 
“Operation Recovery” 
mist-netting project, con- 
ducted at a number of 
Atlantic coastal stations from the Bay of Fundy region 
southward, under the leadership of James Baird; and 
(3) the work of the Nantucket Ornithological Re- 
search Station, under the direction of John V. Dennis. 
Special reports will appear on these projects, and this 
account will not feature results obtained by them. 
Rather, the emphasis herein will be on certain observa- 
tions, both past and contemporary, of fall migration 
in this Region, and possible interpretations of them. 
For relevant background reading, see Baird, et al. 
(1959, “Operation Recovery—Report on Mist-Netting 
along the Atlantic Coast in 1958,” Bird-Banding 30 
(3):143-171). 

In “Bird Migration” (1886, Mem. Nuttall Ornith. 
Club, No. 1) William Brewster described observations 
of fall land-bird migration which he made during 
Aug. 13-Sept. 26, 1885, at the lighthouse at the tip 
of Point Lepreau, N. B., in the Bay of Fundy. 
He showed that, where the direction of nocturnal 
migration could be determined, the birds came from 
the east and flew toward the west. Moreover, he saw 
some diurnally-migrating warblers leave the southern 
extremity of Point Lepreau, noting that “they invari- 
ably took a generally westward direction (the course 
followed by most autumnal migrants in this locality).” 

Dr. Harrison F. Lewis (1959: ix litt.) has written: 
‘We have some ideas about routes used by land birds 
migrating between Nova Scotia and the United States, 
but have not yet nearly enough data to be definite 
about them. There is doubtless a heavy migration via 
the Isthmus of Chignecto, though probably a large 
part of this migration stream is not strictly land- 
bound, but cuts across the upper branches (Cobe- 
quid Bay and Chignecto Bay) of the Bay of Fundy. 
There is also a heavy migration between western Nova 
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Scotia and the United States across the Bay of Fund, 
or the Gulf of Maine. Some species prefer the one 
route, some the other. Accurate details are difficult t 
come by.” 

On Nov. 23, 1959, crossing by ferry from Yar- 
mouth, N. S., to Bar Harbor, Me., Ben King saw 
occasional redpolls, Horned Larks, and Snow Bun- 
tings, which passed the ship, at distances up to 45 
miles from Bar Harbor. King wrote: “All of the 
birds listed were going in the direction of Bar Har- 
bor, and they would fly close by the ship and then 
continue westward. Perhaps there is a flyway of some 
sort from southern Nova Scotia directly to Maine.” 

In 1908, in a report sent in to the U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, Division of Biological Survey, Fred M. 
Robbins, lightkeeper at Mt. Desert Rock, Me., (ap- 
proximately 30 miles at sea, south of Bar Harbor), 
said of land-bird migrants appearing in fall on that 
isolated rock: ““When birds arrive in fall, the weather 
is usually mild. They come from the eastward and 
go to the westward.” Similarly, in 1894, William 
Stanley, the lightkeeper on Monhegan Island, Me., 
reported to Washington: “During the fall migration 
the birds come from the east. We do not see many 
except in foggy weather. Some nights they will ap- 
pear in thousands, and leave the first sign of clear 
weather. Sometimes they will stop 2 or 3 days if 
stormy and thick weather. I do not think their course 
is much influenced by the wind; all they seem to 
care for is clear weather. The course they take on 
leaving is WSW.”’ 

Christmas Cove, Lincoln County, Me., lies 12 miles 
to the northwest of Monhegan Island. Lunar obser- 
vations at Christmas Cove made by Bagg the night of 
Aug. 18-19, 1959, indicated the same west-south- 
westward trend to nocturnal fall migration, in this 
Maine coastal area, which had been found on Monhe- 
gan. On August 18 a cold front pushed southeastward 
over New England, clearing the Maine coast in the 
afternoon. No observations were carried out that 
evening until 10:45 p.M. (EDT), but between then 
and midnight 60 birds were counted, with an addi- 
tional 17 birds being seen between 12:10 and 12:25 
A.M. (That an appreciable migration occurred in 
Maine the night of Aug. 18-19 is indicated by the 
report of a good warbler wave on Aug. 19 at Hog 
Island, Muscongus Bay (Audubon Camp of Maine), 
and the presence of transient warblers on Joyce's 
Island, Rome, Me., on the 19th, as reported by 
Richard Simmers, Jr. (Audubon Field Notes 13(6): 
477-478). During the lunar observing at Christmas 
Cove, there was a full moon, and the sky was clear. 
Surface winds were light northwest; at levels between 
2000 and 4000 feet, the airflow probably was from 
the north-northeast. The directions in which the birds 
were moving ranged from south-southwest to west- 
northwest (true), but the overwhelming majority 
of the birds were flying toward the southwest or 
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west-southwest, in conformity with the trend of the 
coast, as is the case there with such diurnal migrants 
as swallows and hummingbirds. (For example, on 
Aug. 20, Teddy and Aaron Bagg observed over 700 
swallows—mostly Trees—migrating from Pemaquid 
Point across John’s Bay and from thence between 
lhrumcap and Inner Heron Islands toward Fisher- 
man Island Passage. On the same date, immediately 
to the eastward, in Muscongus Bay, Me., in the 
vicinity of Western Egg Rock, B. Bartram Cadbury 
and others from the Audubon Camp of Maine ob- 
served “a great many swallows (Trees, Barns, and 
Cliffs) flying west or southwest toward Pemaquid 
Point.’ Two points should be made in connection 
with these lunar observations obtained during, ad- 
mittedly, a single August night. First, though the 
winds in at least the lower levels were from the north- 
west, no birds were seen flying downwind, toward 
the southeast. Second, many of the birds were flying 
at low level; some, indeed, passed below a line from 
the observer to the moon, these birds being detected by 
the silvery sheen of reflected moonlight as they 
flashed past. The distinct impression was that these 
birds were following the trend of the coast—an 
impression strengthened by the fact that the passing 
of occasional moon-illumined clouds permitted the 
tracking of certain birds, some of which could be 
seen to be moving toward the southwest, but heading 
more toward the northwest. The relevance of this 
latter point, suggesting that some of the birds were 
following the coast (whose trend in this part of 
New England coincides with the standard direction 
of many fall migrants in the Northeast), lies in 
the following remarks, in a letter dated Nov. 12, 
1959, from Dr. David Lack, who has been conducting 
radar investigations of migration in England: “As 
regards your observations on birds following coastlines 
at night, I can only say that there is no hint of 
this in our radar observations which now extend 
over 4 years. Always the birds’ movements have 
been independent of the coastline by night. By day 
on the other hand, there are some times very strong 
coasting movements detected by radar. You will, of 
course, appreciate that radar does not detect birds 
flying extremely low, so there is a possible loophole 
here in that birds within visual range might be out 
of radar range. I am not sure of this however, and 
I would certainly say on the evidence available to 
me here that so far as night migrants in Britain are 
concerned, the coastline has no influence whatever 
on at least the main body of migration. Even when 
the standard direction of the birds is very close to 
that of the coastline, so that only a little deviation 
would keep them over the land, they still seem to go 
gradually out over the sea.” 

On that same night of Aug. 18-19, 1959, lunar 
observations made by Dr. I. C. T. Nisbet, in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., yielded 17 birds during 66 minutes 
of watching between 11:00 P.M. and 12:15 A.M. 
(EDT). Dr. Nisbet reported that, on the basis of 
his calculations, this represented an average flight- 
density of 1400 birds per mile per hour. He added 
that the mean direction in which the birds were 
moving was south-southwest. It should be noted that 





the Cambridge, Mass., observations were made vir- 
tually simultaneously with those at Christmas Cove, 
Me. 

An important cold front passed over New England 
on Sept. 11, 1959. During the night of Sept. 12-13 
a reinforcing surge of polar air invaded northern 
New England. Christopher Packard reports that on 
Sept. 13, during the course of a sea trip to Jeffrey's 
Ledge, “a continual passage of small passerines was 
encountered some distance seaward of the Isles of 
Shoals, N. H.” Packard added that “the birds seem 
to have been flying parallel to the coast of York 
County, Me., and the New Hampshire coast, about 
25-30 miles offshore,’ on a course which would bring 
them to land in the vicinity of Cape Ann, Mass. Such 
a course would be in a generally southwestward 
direction. 

While the observations, both old and recent, pre- 
sented above are, admittedly, scanty, arbitrary, and 
not conclusive, they point toward a directional trend 
in fall migration of land birds, in the Region, which 
is toward the west in parts of the Bay of Fundy 
area and eastern Maine, toward the west-southwest or 
southwest in sections of Maine between Penobscot 
Bay and Portland, and toward the southwest over 
areas of eastern New England lying south of Port- 
land. If this migrational trend—southwestward from 
Maine—were adhered to strictly, the main stream of 
land-bird migrants from northern New England, the 
Maritime Provinces, Newfoundland, and Labrador, 
would pass diagonally across southern New England, 
west of a line connecting Portland, Me., and New 
York City. Under such circumstances, the volume of 
fall migration over western New England would be 
markedly greater than it would be in coastal areas 
of New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
and most of Connecticut. 

For several reasons, however, including weather 
and the birds’ varying responses to weather, fall 
land-bird migration in the Northeast does not flow 
uniformly on a steady southwestward course from 
Maine toward Pennsylvania. Moreover, there are 
specific differences in the standard directions of 
fall migrants proceeding toward their wintering- 
grounds. (Contrast the White-throated Sparrow, which 
winters in numbers in the Carolinas, with the White- 
crowned Sparrow, which winters mainly west of the 
Appalachians, and to which Bagg and Eliot [1937, 
“Birds of the Connecticut Valley in Massachusetts,” 
p. 672] attributed ‘‘an inland migration-route”’ ). 

Whatever factors, or combinations of factors, in- 
volved in cold frontal passages, are instrumental 
in stimulating, or releasing, bird migration in the 
Northeast between July and December, it seems clear 
that the presence of polar air is one of the more 
important meteorological accompaniments of active 
fall migration in New England and eastern Canada. 
However, it is in the nature of North American 
weather that polar air reaches New England in air- 
streams which generally are flowing from the north- 
west toward the southeast. This means that fall mi- 
grants whose standard direction is toward the south- 
west frequently experience flight-conditions involving 
northwest winds of greater or lesser velocity. The 
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effect of this situation on the migrants is that they 
will be subject to being set down to leeward, toward 
the south, southeast, or east. This phenomenon, cur- 
rently referred to as “drift,” which has been studied 
intensively in Europe, particularly by Kenneth Wil- 
liamson, was recognized years ago in New England. 
For example, in 1895, C. C. Trowbridge (‘Hawk 
Flights in Connecticut,’ Auk 12 (3): 259-270) 
showed how, in fall, northwest winds tended to 
concentrate hawks against the coast of southern New 
England. While Trowbridge’s primary emphasis was 
on hawks, he also said: ‘““The above theory, accounting 
for these hawk flights, applies equally to flights of 
other land birds which occur occasionally, and the 
abundance of various species [on the southern border 
of Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Massachusetts] 
in the fall of the year, for often there occurs during 
the autumn months a large flight of land birds, which 
is always greatest near the coast.” 

Moreover, the late Ludlow Griscom was fully 
aware of the effect of drift on fall migration in New 
England. His friend and frequent field companion, 
Henry M. Parker, tells us that Mr. Griscom always 
considered a northwest wind to be the essential pre- 
requisite of good land-birding in the vicinity of 
Chatham, Cape Cod, Mass. 

More recently, investigations such as those re- 
ported by Baird, ef al. (loc. cit.) have shown that 
many of the great (and sometimes tremendous) 
migratory concentrations on the southern New England 
coast in fall are the result of birds being drifted 
southward and southeastward from more inland areas 
of New England. In the ordinary understanding of 
the word, perhaps, ‘‘drift’’ carries an implication of 
being ‘driven’ off-course by strong winds. Such, 
indeed, often happens; and this is one of the causes 
of concentrations of fall migrants in southern New 
England coastal areas from Nantucket, Mass.. at 
least to Block Island, R. I. But it is equally obvious 
that numbers of fall migrants may reach such coastal 
areas in fall under conditions involving very light 
winds. Sometimes this appearance of migrants on 
the coast may be attributed to overcast skies during 
a night of heavy migration, with the result that the 
birds are disoriented and simply move downwind in 
a northerly airflow. But, again, this will not explain 
all the numbers of birds appearing on the coast at 
times of light winds. For example, John Dennis 
reports that the largest migratory wave of September, 
1959, on the island of Nantucket, Mass., occurred 
on Sept. 26. On that date, 281 migrants were 
mist-netted and banded in 303 net-hours (927 birds 
per 1000 net-hours), the larger specific totals being: 
Brown Creeper, 13; Catbird, 16; Biack-and-white 
Warbler, 11; Northern Waterthrush, 16; Am. 
Redstart, 21; Slate-colored Junco, 45; White-throated 
Sparrow, 65. As the weather map for 0100 (EST) 
on Sept. 26 shows, New England lay under a cell of 
high pressure, centered over Maine, involving polar 
air, with clear skies throughout New England and 
the Bay of Fundy area, and with very light, variable 
winds. Mr. Dennis writes that he obtained winds- 
aloft data for Nantucket for Sept. 26, 1959. They 
show that, at 0300 (EST), the wind at 1000 feet 
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was southwest, 2 knots, while at 2000 feet it was 
northwest, 4 knots. At 0645, the 1000-foot winds 
were northeast, 2 knots, and the 2000-foot winds 
were east, 2 knots. With completely clear skies, and 
with such light and variable winds, it is clear that 
drift did not bring the birds of Sept. 26 to Nan- 
tucket. 

There is another way in which nocturnal migrants 
may reach the coast of southeastern New England 
This involves situations in which the winds are from 
the west, northwest, or north, but are far from strong. 
(In this connection, we are indebted to Dr. Robert 
Newman for testimony that lunar observations have 
shown that “birds moving down the Florida peninsula 
seemed to be able to resist lateral drift even though 
subjected to a 10 m.p.h. cross wind.”). In any event, 
there is an abundance of lunar observations showing 
birds moving downwind in polar air-streams which are 
not strong, even when such air-streams are flowing 
toward the northwest, north, northeast, east, or 
southeast. The term ‘downwind drift’ has been 
given to such phenoména, but the term would seem 
to be appropriate only if it is understood that, in 
such cases, the nocturnally-migrating birds are no/ 
driven by the wind, but rather appear to fly ‘‘volun- 
tarily’’ in the direction in which the wind is blowing. 
The explanation may be, as James Baird has sug- 
gested, that some migrants (possibly immature birds, 
which have not made the round-trip between breeding 
and wintering grounds) orientate by the wind. Or 
there may be a tendency in some birds simply to 
fly with the polar air-streams in fall. There are 
increasing indications that there is considerable vari- 
ation—by species and by age and, perhaps, sex—in 
the ability of migrants, in fall, to hold to their 
standard directions. At any rate, lunar observations 
made by Bagg in eastern Massachusetts in the fall 
of 1959 frequently showed nocturnal migrants flying 
in accordance with the locally-prevailing portion of 
the clockwise airflow around a high pressure cell, 
while other migrants, at the same times, were flying 
toward the southwest. 

Thus, under varying conditions of weather, noc- 
turnal migrants may appear in numbers in south- 
eastern New England's coastal areas, or indeed pass 
on seaward beyond the coast. Reports on the sub- 
sequent observed migratory behavior of such birds 
are conflicting, to say the least, and a clear-cut pat- 
tern does not easily emerge. For example, in a letter 
dated Nov. 10, 1959, Mrs. Sidney Smith, wife of the 
lightkeeper on Cape Sable Island, Shelburne County, 
N. S., writes: “Discussing your question with a 
fisherman from the Hawk Point, we learned that 
during September and October, fishermen 18-20 miles 
south of Cape Sable frequently see flocks of small 
land birds (especially warblers) flying North and 
clearly exhausted, for many of those lighting to rest 
on the boats die within a short time. I have heard 
other fishermen mention flocks of exhausted warblers 
resting on the boats when well south of here.” No 
details of wind-direction are given, but one may 
guess that the flocks of warblers are exhausted from 
having flown northward, against a north wind, by day, 
after having migrated out over the sea by night. 
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September, 1959, provided an excellent example 
f the phenomenon of migrants flying northward, by 
lay, from a southern New England coastal island. 
Mrs. M. Stuart Roesler writes: “On Sept. 12, just 
after sunrise, my husband was sailing our boat 
from Stonington, Conn., over Fisher's Island Sound 

_, and for one hour starting about sunup birds 
were going overhead from the direction of Fisher's 
Island heading toward the mainland. In other words, 
they were flying in from the south and heading 
north. This kept up for the best part of an hour, 
against a north wind of 10-12 m.p.h. The migrants 
included many small warbler-sized birds, swallows, 
flickers, and several hummingbirds.”” Two points 
should be emphasized in this observation. First, the 
birds were flying northward against a north wind; 
coincidentally or otherwise, one is reminded of the 
southward flights, against southerly winds, of spring 
migrants at Point Pelee, Ontario. Second, the birds 
included not only nocturnal migrants (warblers), but 
also diurnal migrants (swallows); the former could 
have been birds which drifted seaward during the 
night of Sept. 11-12 and then corrected their course 
at dawn, but the latter must have started flying at 
dawn. 

As examples of what migrants on New England 
south coastal islands may do when the wind is nos 
from a northerly direction, we have, first, the report 
from Mrs. Elise Dickerson that on Block Island, 
R. I., on Sept. 24, 1959, under southwesterly condi- 
tions, she observed a spectacular movement of warb- 
lers (particularly Palms) and flickers invariably 
flying in a southward direction. Again, at Vineyard 
Haven, on the island of Martha’s Vineyard, Mass., 
between 4:50 and 5:50 p.M. (EDT), on Oct. 10, 
1959, Bagg saw over 100 warblers and other small 
passerines flying mainly in a south-southwest or 
southwest direction, under conditions of calm to 
light westerly winds. The next morning, with light 
but increasing south to southeast winds, some numbers 
of warblers and other migrants were observed flying 
northward to the northern tip of West Chop (the 
most northerly extremity of Martha’s Vineyard). 
On reaching the point, however, the birds refused to 
cross the 4 miles of water separating the island from 
the mainland, despite the light tail wind. Rather, 
they turned high in the air, headed into the wind, 
and flew off steadily in a southward direction. On 
that same morning, according to Richard Ferren, who 
was on nearby Block Island at the time, ‘‘there were 
good numbers of birds on that island, the wind was 
southeast, and very few birds left the island.’ Ferren 
adds a significant point in stating that, on the morn- 
ing of Oct. 12, following a strong cold frontal pas- 
sage, an immature Red-headed Woodpecker “‘at- 
tempted to leave the island, but turmed back as a 
result of the 30-knot northwest wind; it is interesting 
to note that he was attempting to leave in a north- 
west direction although he was a southern straggler.” 

These, and other observations suggest that the 
directions in which the birds fly, by day, in these 
Atlantic coastal areas are greatly influenced by wind- 
direction, and that their migratory behavior reflects 
a response to the combination of local topography 





and wind direction. Moreover, there is the suggestion 
that this behavior is not restricted to characteristically 
nocturnal migrants, such as warblers, but can be 
found in day migrants, such as swallows, as well. 
For example, early in the morning of Aug. 26, at 
Dow Air Force Base, Bangor, Me., Ferren saw num- 
bers of swallows flying northwestward against a 
northwest wind. Mrs. Roesler tells us that, in fall, 
in southwestern Connecticut, she often sees warblers, 
swallows, and swifts flying into a north or north- 
west wind, but, if there is a wind-change to the south 
or southwest, the birds shift their course to a south- 
ward direction. That this behavior, again, is not 
restricted to Atlantic coastal areas is shown by the 
following information very kindly provided by James 
Woodford, of the Royal Ontario Museum: ‘From 
Aug. 18 to 31, 1959, I was on Pelee Island, Ontario, 
watching the migration, primarily at Fish or Fishing 
Point at the southwest end of the island. There 
were large flights almost daily—mainly Purple Mar- 
tins, Barn and Bank Swallows, Redwings, Bobolinks, 
and Common Grackles. The best flights were on days 
of a south or southwest wind, the birds flying into 
the wind. As the wind shifted to the west (on several 
days), the direction of flight also shifted, so that 
the birds were once again flying into the wind.” 

Intensive investigations are in order into the mi- 
gratory behavior and flight directions of land birds. 
in fall, throughout the coastal areas of the Region. 
In 1959, we were fortunate in having a young bird- 
student, Stuart Vorpahl, who, as a Coastguardsman, 
was stationed on the Cross Rip Lightship, in Nan- 
tucket Sound, during the fall migration season, ex- 
cept for the period of Sept. 283—Oct. 12. He observed 
much migratory activity among land birds, and re- 
ported that “99.44 per cent of the birds fly toward 
Martha’s Vineyard, in a SW to WSW direction.” 
For example, Mr. Vorpahl states: ‘From Oct. 14th 
to 18th many flights of warblers passed by, all on 
a SW to westerly course. With little deviation the 
birds would fly toward Martha’s Vineyard day or 
night. I never noticed any real large flights. It would 
be anything from singles to small bunches of 25 to 
50 or so birds.”’ 

At his home in Dover, Norfolk County, Mass.. 
about 17 miles southwest of Boston, Bagg saw 
warblers migrating by day on a number of occasions 
in September, 1959. Space permits description of 
only the most impressive movement, which occurred 
between 9:00 and 11:25 a.M. (EDT) on Sept. 18. 
On both the 16th and 17th of September, Boston's 
minimum temperature had tied the record lowest 
temperatures for those respective dates at that sta- 
tion. During the night of Sept. 17-18 the entire 
Northeast came under the influence of a flow of 
polar air from the west-northwest which continued 
on the 18th. During the above-mentioned period 
that morning, a total of 273 warblers were observed 
migrating, at various altitudes, over Dover, Mass 
The directions (true) in which the birds were moving 
were determined as carefully as possible, with the 
following results: N, 17; NNW, 8; NW, 46; WNW, 
55; W, 87; WSW, 23; SW, 34; S, 2; SE, 1. In 
the preceding data, it will be noted that the directions 
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of west and west-northwest together accounted for 
approximately 52 per cent of the migrants. This point 
is of interest in view of the fact that the prevailing 
winds at the time were from the west to west-north- 
west. 

From all considerations, the preliminary impression 
arises suggesting the possibility that fall land-bird 
migrants, including at least some of the character- 
istically nocturnal migrants and also some of those 
which normally move by day, exhibit two tendencies 
(which occasionally can be seen to conflict in certain 
individuals) when they are observed in diurnal pas- 
sage in the coastal areas, at least, of the Region: (1) 
to move in their standard directions; (2) to fly into 
the wind, toward the west, northwest, or north, when 
the winds are from those directions. The latter tend- 
ency may be a “'technique’’ by which migrants which 
have been set down to leeward, off-course, may 
achieve an upward position so as to avoid the risk 
of being carried farther off-course, and even offshore, 
by northwesterly airflows of moderate to appreciable 
strength. The situation may be analogous to that of 
a sail boat beating to windward in order to achieve 
a more advantageous position. 

If all this leaves the reader feeling that the data 
presented herein constitute a highly confusing situa- 
tion, and that he had best go forth and do some 
intensive investigating on his own, we will be de- 
lighted! Few fields of ornithological research are 
richer—and at the same time less frequented, at least 
in this Region—than is the investigation of land 
bird migration. Rewarding as is the determination of 
what the various migrants are specifically, just as 
satisfying (if not more so) is the close scrutiny of 
what the various migrants do. 

Migration casualties —Richard Ferren (Maine Field 
Naturalist 15(4):113-114, Oct. 1959) recorded two 
instances of bird mortality at the Dow A.F.B. ceil- 
ometer, Bangor Me., during the fall of 1959. The 
first occurred the night of Aug. 30-31, when 45 
birds of 16 species were found. The second took 
place the night of Sept. 30-Oct. 1, when 32 birds 
were recovered. On the first occasion, when thousands 
of migrants were estimated flying in and out of the 
ceilometer beam, the species most numerously repre- 
sented among the casualties was the Am. Redstart, 
of which 15 were recovered; of these, 6 were adult 
males, 4 were immature males, 4 were immature 
females, and 1 was an immature bird of unstated sex. 
In connection with the ceilometer casualties the night 
of Sept. 30-Oct. 1, Margaret Hundley reported that, 
on that same night, at Stonington, on Deer Isle, Pe- 
nobscot Bay, Me., there was an almost constant sound 
of bird voices overheard from at least 10 P.M. through 
1 A.M. (“when the sound had not diminished’’), it 
being a night of very heavy fog. On the Cross Rip 
Lightship, in Nantucket Sound, on the morning of 
Oct. 14, Vorpahl found a number of dead birds, 
including “about 20° Blackpoll Warblers and a 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo. Few casualties occurred at the 
Boston TV towers; the largest number of birds picked 
up was 16 on Oct. 3 (Baird). 

Dovekie Incursion—The Region experienced three 
flights of Dovekies, two of which penetrated well 
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inland. First, a cell of high pressure (with a central 
pressure of 1032 millibars, or 30.5 inches) was 
centered near Newfoundland on Oct. 24-25. The 
pressure gradient fell steeply from Newfoundland to 
a diffuse area of low pressure over the eastern Great 
Lakes, causing strong southeast to southwest winds 
in the Bay of Fundy area. As a result, according to 
W. Austin Squires, “the most outstanding nature 
event in southern New Brunswick” in the late fall 
was ‘‘a most unusual blow-in of Dovekies,”” which 
Squires described as follows: “There was a very 
severe rain and wind storm on Sunday, Oct. 25th. 
and the high winds from the southwest apparently 
picked up hundreds or even thousands of these birds 
out in the Gulf of Maine and strewed them across 
southern New Brunswick. The next day and for the 
next three weeks calls and reports of living and dead 
Dovekies poured into The New Brunswick Museum, 
Saint John. Most of these were individual birds, but 
14 were seen on the Kennebecasis River at Drury 
Cove, and most surprising of all was the report of a 
field at Oak Bay, Charlotte County, covered with 
several hundreds on Oct. 25th.” That Maine re- 
ceived some Dovekies in this flight is suggested by 
the report of 30 seen at Bar Harbor, Oct. 25. The 
next phase in the Dovekie incursion occurred during 
Nov. 11-16. While easterly winds were strong on 
the coast on Nov. 14 (again as a result of a New- 
foundland High), and while a fairly intense coastal 
storm passed just east of Nantucket the night of 
Nov. 15-16, there were no violent onshore winds in 
New England during Nov. 11-13. Thus, as Christo- 
pher Packard has commented, it is somewhat  sur- 
prising that Dovekies were reported ashore in Mass- 
achusetts and Maine during the 11th-13th, while 
Squires states that in New Brunswick, on Nov. 13, 
more Dovekies were blown in, one being picked up 
alive in Saint John. The long distance record in the 
province was one found alive at Boiestown, N. B.. 
more than 100 miles from the sea. Other reports were 
for all along the Bay of Fundy’s north shore, east to 
Hillsborough, N. B. In Maine, the reports in this 
phase ranged from Nov. 11 to 16, and included two 
Dovekies found in South Paris, Oxford County, 40 
miles from the coast. In Massachusetts, the Dovekie 
flight of Nov. 11-16 was the highlight of the month. 
Thousands were seen along the coast as they were 
blown in during the northeast gale, Nov. 15-16, from 
Cape Ann to Wellfleet Bay. The Massachusetts Audu- 
bon Society received reports of Dovekies from 34 
different places, some inland, on live birds picked up 
on the highways, found in back yards, or seen in 
little ponds, and of dead birds found inland, many 
with worn webs, showing that they had done some 
walking. Over 1500 Dovekies were observed at Cape 
Ann, and 2000 were counted at Wellfleet Bay. Finally, 
Nov. 25-28 seems to have brought additional Dove- 
kies ashore in Maine. 

Regular’ rarities —From information contained 
in the Maine Field Observer and the Nova Scotia 
Bird Society Newsletter, together with data kindly 
provided by Dr. Harrison Lewis, it appears that Maine 
and Nova Scotia shared relatively good numbers of 
what the Newsletter calls ‘the ‘regular’ rarities that 
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perplex us by their presence here” in fall,—such 
as Western Kingbird, Yellow-breasted Chat, Dick- 
cissel, as well as Yellow-billed Cuckoo. Starting with 
the latter, there was a considerable influx of these 
cuckoos in Nova Scotia, where (the Newsletter points 
out) their “concentration in the Atlantic tier of 
counties is most striking.’ Between Sept. 5 and Oct. 
19 there were 9 reports of single birds in Nova 
Scotia, while Maine had the same number of re- 
ports between Aug. 29 and Oct. 17. A Yellow-billed 
Cuckoo, with a broken wing, was found in Saint 
John, N. B., Oct. 2 (David Christie). Western King- 
birds were reported in Nova Scotia as follows: 1, 
Cape Sable, Shelburne Co., Sept. 20; 1, Herring Cove, 
Halifax Co., Oct. 7; 2, Brier Island, Digby Co., Nov. 
5: 1, Bon Portage Island, Shelburne Co., Nov. 106. 
In Maine, 6 of these kingbirds were reported be- 
tween Aug. 18 and Nov. 11. In Massachusetts, West- 
ern Kingbirds were seen at E. Orleans, Nantucket, and 
Ipswich through Nov. 13. It is interesting that final 
sightings in Nova Scotia, Maine, and Massachusetts 
were on Nov. 10, 11, and 13, respectively. The 
Yellow-breasted Chat appeared in coastal areas of 
the Gulf of Maine somewhat as follows. During Aug. 
19-26 five chats were recorded (3 banded), Mus- 
congus Bay area, Me., while one was seen at St. 
George, Me., Aug. 27. Then, on Cape Sable, Shel- 
burne Co., N. S., 6 chats were recorded between Aug. 
29 and Sept. 14; one was found dead on Sept. 3. 
During Sept. 11-20, at Castine, Me., 5 chats were 
recorded (3 banded). On Bon Portage Island, N. S., 
3 chats were seen on Sept. 5. After September, single 
chats were reported in Maine as follows: Oct. 10, 
Biddeford Pool; Oct. 21, St. George; Oct. 22, South 
Portland; Nov. 19, Southwest Harbor; Nov. 28, one 
found dead, Mount Desert. The Dickcissel ‘‘flight’’ 
seems to have begun with single birds seen at Cape 
Porpoise, Me., and Bon Portage Island, N. S., on 
Sept. 3. Thereafter, in Maine, single birds were seen 
at Warren, Bar Harbor, and Patten, in September, 
while one was at Castine through October, and four 
birds were reported in November, through the 26th. 
In Nova Scotia, one was netted and banded on Brier 
Island, Digby Co., Sept. 23; another was seen there 
on Sept. 23 and 25, while the species was again re- 
corded on Brier Island, Oct. 7. Finally, a Dickcissel 
was seen in Shelburne Town, N. S., Oct. 11. Dr. 
Lewis reported an “unprecedented number’ of Lark 
Sparrows in Nova Scotia—mainly in Shelburne County 

-from Aug. 19 to Sept. 20. 

Dr. Lewis writes that, while no Nova Scotia speci- 
men of the Hooded Warbler is known, and while the 
species is not in the published provincial list, he has 
“full confidence in’’ the following reports of the 
Hooded Warbler: Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Smith reported 
a pair on Cape Sable, Shelburne Co., in the first week 
of August, and a male on Sept. 4; Mrs. Evelyn 
Richardson reported 2 males on Bon Portage Island, 
Shelburne Co., Sept. 6. It will be noted above that 
several other stragglers appeared in Nova Scotia 
around the time of the Sept. 4-6 Hooded Warblers. 
The weather maps for Sept. 1-5, showing tropical 
air flowing northeastward along the Atlantic coast 
toward Nova Scotia, suggest the means by which these 









birds arrived, from the southwest. In this connection, 
we have the very interesting and relevant report, from 
James Baird, that on Sept. 3, off Newport, R. L, 
a Prothonotary Warbler was retrieved, alive, from 
the ocean by a lobsterman; the bird is preserved at 
the Norman Bird Sanctuary, Newport. It would 
seem highly probable that this warbler, together with 
the Sept. 4-6 Hooded Warblers in Nova Scotia, as 
well as other stragglers at that time in that province, 
were brought thence in the same southwesterly air- 
flow. As an example of how a southern straggler 
may turn up at a northeastern coastal locality, by 
redirected passage from some point farther to the 
northeast, after having previously been carried “up” 
from the southwest, we have the observation, by Pack- 
ard and others, of a Yellow-breasted Chat flying 
toward the southwest, in polar air, over the water 
east of the Isles of Shoals, N. H., on Sept. 13. 

Loons——Common Loons were migrating in good 
numbers on the Massachusetts coast after mid-October, 
while the flight of Red-throated Loons was very 
good from the end of October through November. 

Shearwaters and Gannets—Off the Massachusetts 
coast, in September, only 3 Sooty Shearwaters were 
reported, but during August Greater and Sooty 
Shearwaters were present “by the hundreds’’ in waters 
near Brier Island, Digby Co., N. S. (Wickerson 
Lent). A Manx Shearwater was seen off Nauset,” 
Mass., Sept. 7 (M. Gardler), and good numbers of 
Greater Shearwaters were noted at sea off Chatham 
and Nantucket, and up to 1000 Cory’s Shearwaters 
were reported off Nantucket. There was a fine flight 
of Gannets, Oct. 12-25, with good numbers re- 
ported from Biddeford, Me., to Wellfleet Bay, Mass. 

Cormorants.—On the Maine coast, near Seguin, two 
flocks (14 and 15) of Double-crested Cormorants 
were seen flying westward, Sept. 5 (Bagg); on 
Sept. 6, at Portsmouth, R. I., 21 were seen moving 
southwestward. From then on, these cormorants 
were migrating southward, in large flocks, along the 
Massachusetts coast through Oct. 11. The last one 
at Kennebecasis Bay, N. B., was seen on Sept. 30 
(Christie). 

Herons. —In October, Great Blue Herons were in 
good numbers in Massachusetts, with such maximum 
counts as 82 (Essex), 75 (Westport Point), 38 
(Newburyport), and 32 (Nauset). In September, a 
maximum count of Common Egrets was 32 at Tiver- 
ton, R. I., while 18 were seen at Plum Island, and 15 
at Essex, Mass. 

Geese and Ducks.—Reports received by Mrs. Vera 
Hebert indicated a very good flight of Canada Geese 
in New Hampshire, with, for example, 238 seen at 
New Hampton, Oct. 14 (R. Smart). In November, 
30 Snow Geese were at Lake Winnipesaukee, N. H.. 
on the 30th. At Little Compton, R. I, 700 Am. 
Widgeon were counted on Oct. 17, while 450 were 
at Concord, Mass., Oct. 20. In Maine, Packard men- 
tioned the “unusually good flight” of teal and Wood 
Ducks; on Sept. 20, D. H. Morse estimated 2500 
Green-wings and 10,000 Blue-wings in Merrymeeting 
Bay, where he also reported 15,000 Black Ducks. 
Numbers of Green-winged Teal at the Parker River 
Refuge, Mass., built up to a maximum of 1000 on 
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Oct. 24. An estimated 300,000 Common Eiders were 
at Monomoy, Oct. 29 (W. Bailey), while 20,000 
were estimated at Provincetown, Nov. 21. 

Hawks.—A Turkey Vulture was seen at New 
Ipswich, N. H., Sept. 16 (Cora Wellman), and 
another was reported at Wolfeboro, N. H., in 
September, when the species also was reported at 
Wellesley and Eastham, Mass. Observers apparently 
failed to detect any appreciable flights of hawks in 
the Region. A rather interestingly early movement 
of hawks was noted in Maine, on Aug. 19, when 
20 or more Broad-wings were reported at Camden 
(F. Hebard), and B. Bartram Cadbury saw about a 
dozen buteos, 4 Marsh Hawks, and a falcon migrating 
over Muscongus Bay. As Packard has suggested in 
the Maine Field Observer, investigations should be 
made into hawk flights in Maine coastal areas ex- 
tending southwestward from Penobscot Bay. During a 
very brief visit to Seguin, Sept. 5, Teddy and Aaron 
Bagg saw 3 Marsh Hawks and a Sharp-shin migrating 
over that island; and, in the John’s Bay area, Lincoln 
County, Maine, Walter Barrows saw small accipiters 
and falcons drifting over on Sept. 12 and 13. 

Shorebirds—In New Brunswick, David Christie 
reported a very good shorebird migration through 
Kennebecasis Bay, Kings County, where, for ex- 
ample, a good migration of Greater Yellowlegs ex- 
tended from July 30 through Oct 15. The first birds 
of this species appeared in Maine on Aug. 12-13. In 
Maine, Packard called the shorebird flight “‘quite 
good,” with a fine number of Whimbrels (125 in 
a wedge, passing seaward over Christmas Cove, Aug. 
27—Bagg) and Solitary Sandpipers. In Massachusetts, 
some of the high lights of the shorebird flight were: 
80 Am. Golden Plover, Ipswich, Aug. 30 (D. Gar- 
rison); 11 Stilt Sandpipers, Plum Island, Aug. 20; 
a Buff-breasted Sandpiper, Monomoy, Aug. 12; 5 
Marbled Godwits and 32 Hudsonian Godwits, Mono- 
moy, late August. In September, the shorebird flight 
was poor at Newburyport and Plum Island, Mass.. 
but higher counts and a better variety were reported 
from Cape Cod. A Stilt Sandpiper was collected at 
Lawrencetown, Halifax Co., N. S., on Sept. 12; 
previous records for Nova Scotia are one taken on 
Sable Island about 60 years ago, and two subsequent 
sightings (Nova Scotia Bird Soc. Newsletter). 

Nighthawks and Swifts—aA heavy migratory move- 
ment of Common Nighthawks was noted by W. E. 
Whitehead near Round Hill, Annapolis Co., N. S., 
Aug. 26-28, with as many as 60 birds in sight at 
once; Chimney Swifts were very numerous at Round 
Hill, Sept. 3. 

Woodpeckers —Excellent numbers of  Yellow- 
shafted Flickers were noted in New Hampshire, with 
such estimates as 200 at Moultonboro and 600 at 
New Hampton (Hebert) on Oct. 3, and “hundreds” 
at Franklin, Oct. 12. There was a good flight of 
Yellow-bellied Sapsuckers in Massachusetts. 

Flycatchers—No comments are available on the 
status of the Eastern Phoebe, but the impression is 
that the species was not numerous in migration. 

Swallows.—After the Tree Swallow nesting disasters 
of June, 1959, it is encouraging to have such migra- 
tion reports on this species as 5000 at Plum Island, 
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Mass., Aug. 21 and 30; and as many as 20,000 (in 
3 flocks), Plum Island, Sept. 18. On Aug. 26, Bar 
and Cliff Swallows were feeding young at Stoningtor 
Me. (M. Hundley). 

Jays —On Sept. 17 and 18, counts of migratin: 
Blue Jays, at New Hampton, N. H.. were 273 an 
256, respectively (Hebert). 

Chickadees, Titmice—In Maine, Packard said ot 
the Black-capped Chickadee: “apparently a major 
incursion.”” At Webster, Me., Morse banded 60 during 
Sept. 8-29. In October, at Stonington, Me., Mrs. 
Hundley counted 25-plus and 50 on the 4th and 17th, 
respectively. In New Hampshire, Mrs. Hebert said 
of the Black-capped Chickadee: “Major migration: 
large numbers at feeders.’” At New Hampton, N. H., 
{0 were seen migrating on Oct. 11, while 38 were 
observed at Hampton, N. H., Nov. 9. Mrs. Allan 
Davenport writes that these chickadees were in 
unusual numbers in Rhode Island. During Sept. 21-25, 
according to Dr. Lewis, 3 Boreal Chickadees were 
banded, and others heard, at Brier Island, N. S. At 
Stonington, Deer Isle, Me., Mrs. Hundley saw 8 
Boreal Chickadees on Aug. 26, and 10 on Sept. 20. 
There were October reports of this species at New 
Hampton, N. H., and Wellesley, Mass. In November, 
Boreal Chickadees were reported in Massachusetts 
from Wellesley, Framingham, Georgetown, Marble- 
head, Annisquam, Cambridge, Swampscott, West 
Newbury and Concord. Since the spread of the Tufted 
Titmouse northeastward from the New York City area 
is to be watched, these reports of this species are of 
interest: 1, Westwood, Mass., Sept. 11; 1, Wellesley. 
Mass., Oct. 31; 1, Hope Valley, R. I., Aug. 3; 
3 coming regularly to a feeder in E. Greenwich, R. I., 
in November. 

Nuthatches—A good migration of Red-breasted 
Nuthatches was reported in New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts and the species was unusually abun- 
dant in Nova Scotia. At New Hampton, N. H., 20 
were seen migrating on Oct. 13. A Red-breasted Nut- 
hatch was picked up at a Boston TV tower, Oct. 1 
(Bagg), and one was found dead on the Cross Rip 
Lightship, in Nantucket Sound, Oct. 13 (Vorpahl). 

Thrushes—An excellent Robin migration was re- 
ported in New Hampshire; at New Hampton, esti- 
mates of 600 and 785+ were made on Oct. 3 and 
15, respectively (Heberts). Also at New Hampton, 
N. H., during the night of Sept. 22-23, Robert Smart 
made the following counts of thrush calls: Hermit, 
19; Swainson’s, 330+; Gray-cheek, 251. On the 
Maine coast, a few thrush notes (sp.?) were heard 
the night of Aug. 2-3, at Christmas Cove (Bagg), and 
the Audubon Camp of Maine reported a ‘‘very notice- 
able migration of Swainson’s Thrushes in the evening” 
of Aug. 8, at Bremen. 

Warblers—From Nova Scotia comes the report 
that, during Aug. 10-16, the Tennessee Warbler was 
the most common parulid in the vicinity of New 
Glasgow, Pictou County, where Cape May Warblers 
were very common during Aug. 14-16 (Nova Scotia 
Bird Soc. Newsletter). As the editor of the News- 
letter points out, the above report on the Tennessee 
Warbler indicates that it is an early migrant. Cruick- 
shank (“Birds around New York City”) indicates 
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that this warbler appears in maximum numbers, in 
the New York City area, at the end of August and 
early in September. Not only is it an early migrant, 
but the relative scarcity of this species in southeastern 
New England indicates that it, like the White-crowned 
Sparrow, is an inland migrant in New England, and, 
moreover, is successful in holding to its standard 
direction. On Block Island, R. I., during Sept. 12-15, 
some 15-20 Cape May Warblers and 25-50 Palm 
Warblers were reported, while the Am. Redstart was 
the most abundant migrant on that island at that time 
(Narragansett Naturalist). On Nantucket, 178 Yel- 
lowthroats were banded in August, and Northern 
Waterthrushes were in good numbers early in Sep- 
tember (J. Dennis). 

Icterids—Grackles and Redwings, along with 
Robins, were passing the Cross Rip Lightship, in Nan- 
tucket Sound, flying in a southwestward direction, 
daily during Aug. 29-Sept. 2 (Vorpahl). 

Finches.—Extraordinary numbers of Slate-colored 
Juncos were reported in New Hampshire, with the 
major peak during Oct. 17-19, when 1000 were esti- 
mated at New Hampton; and, on the 18th, an esti- 
mated 20,000 were seen in the 90 miles from Fran- 
conia to the Umbagog region (Smart). The peak num- 
bers of White-crowned Sparrows for the Region were 
100-plus, Oct. 13 and 14, in Township 5, Range 8, 
Maine (Alma Chapman). In New Hampshire the 
peak for the White-throated Sparrow may have been 
around Oct. 7, when 3000 were estimated between 
New Hampton and Laconia. There were good num- 
bers of Snow Buntings, with 500 seen at Plum Is- 
land, Mass., Oct. 31, some 122 at New Hampton, 
N. H., Nov. 3, and 155 on the New Hampshire coast, 
Nov. 9. 

Corrigenda.—In the 1959 Nesting Season report 
(Audubon Field Notes 13(5):414-419, October 
1959) the following corrections should be made. On 
pp. 417 and 418, reference is made to a small spruce- 
tamarack bog explored by Dr. Lawrence Walkinshaw 
and William Dyer, in Maine, during June 15-16, 
1959; the bog is incorrectly stated to have been ‘‘near 
Camden, Me., close to Penobscot Bay,”’ for Dr. Wal- 
kinshaw tells us that actually the bog was on “high- 
way U. S. 2 about 8 miles south of the town of Lin- 
coln, in Penobscot County, Maine.’ The other correc- 
tion is to be made in the paragraph titled “Migration,” 
p. 417, where the second sentence should read: ‘'Fol- 
lowing the cold front passage over the Northeast on 
Aug. 1. . ."—AARON M. Bacc, Farm Street, Dover, 
Mass. and RUTH P. EMERY, Massachusetts Audubon 
Society, 174A Newbury Street. Boston. Mass. 


HUDSON-ST. LAWRENCE REGION.—Weather 
conditions in the Region were generally about normal. 
Variations from normality were local and had little 
affect on the general aspect of the migration. Heavy 
rains in the east-central part of New York state 


flooded many areas where waterfowl usually feed but, 
when the high water subsided, the extensive mud 
flats remaining left splendid feeding grounds for 
shorebirds. 


The normal food supply for the seed-eating birds 
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was usually very good. Cone crops were often heavy 
and seed-bearing weeds abundant. 

Grebes.—Red-necked Grebes were not numerous; 
among the reports was 1 at Nyack, N. Y. on Nov. 9 
(E. R. Brown) and on Nov. 12, 5 were counted in 
western Massachusetts; an Eared Grebe was At 
Shark River, N. J. on Dec. 5 (V. Abraitys, e¢ al.). 

Herons.—It is normal for the “white herons” to 
decrease on Long Island, N. Y. as the fall season 
advances until no more than a half-dozen can be 
found, although one or two hardy individuals may 
spend the winter. During the past fall, however, an 
unprecedented number remained along the south 
shore. Some counts showed 50 Snowy Egrets at 
Captree on Oct. 11; some Commons and 1 Snowy at 
Jones Beach. L. I. on Nov. 1, and 13 Commons and 8 
Snowies at the Jamaica Bay Sanctuary on Nov. 21 
(J. J. Elliott). In New Jersey 38 birds, mostly 
Snowies, were at New Brunswick from Oct. 1 to 8 
(B. Murray), but all had left by Oct. 10. Only a 
few Little Blue Herons were seen; 1 at Lenox, Mass. 
on Sept. 10 (Noble) and 1 at Jamaica Bay, L. I. on 
Sept. 14 (JJE). A Cattle Egret at Cape Vincent, 
north of Watertown, N. Y. in late August was well 
described (fide Kathryn Pillmore). A Glossy Ibis 
was found at Oyster Bay, L. I. on Nov. 9 (Van 
Sant). 

Swans, Geese and Ducks —Three Whistling Swans 
were in western Massachusetts from Oct. 29 to Nov. 
29; in the Hudson River near Nyack, N. Y., 5 adults 
and 2 immatures were seen on Nov. 2; they remained 
through Nov. 9 (Katherine Dienemann, ef al.); 1 
was present at Long Branch, N. J. from Nov. 22 to 
the end of the period and a flock of 5 was recorded 
from near Dallas in northeastern Pennsylvania from 
Nov. 1 to 9 (W. Reid, ef al.). 

From all points within the Region came reports 
of most noteworthy migrations of Canada Geese; 
figures often were given that showed several times 
the normal expectancy. The flight was early at Ulver- 
ton, Que. where the birds were seen moving along 
the St. Francis River from Oct. 6 to 16, with a 
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maximum number on Oct. 13 (L. M. and E. E. 
Terrill). The migration of these geese was heavy 
in the Connecticut River Valley, lasting through the 
month of October; in the Hudson River Valley the 
flight was reported as good and in Ulster County it 
lasted through most of November. A splendid flight 
was recorded in the Syracuse, N. Y. area with a 
maximum from Oct. 17 to 20 and again during the 
first week of November; counts in many localities 
ran up to 1000 birds where normally 100 would have 
been considered a large flock (F. Scheider). On Sandy 
Pond and south to Texas, N. Y., along the eastern 
shore of Lake Ontario 2200 Brant were seen on Oct. 
18 (FS). 

At Cap Tourmente, Que. aerial photographs of the 
great concentration of Snow Geese were taken but a 
count is not yet available. In the flock young birds 
were numerous. The species was first noted at Ulver- 
ton, Que. on Nov. 7, and two days later there was a 
big movement up the valley of the St. Francis River, 
1000 of these geese being seen flying very high. No 
more were reported there until Nov. 20 when about 
100 were found feeding in a field (LMT, EET). 
Farther south the flocks broke up into smaller units 
and the observation dates were later; in western 
Massachusetts 28 were sighted on Nov. 8 and 65 
more on Nov. 29. On Oneida Lake, N. Y., 60 were 
present during the last week of November; at Wolfs 
Pond on Staten Island, N. Y., 2 flocks were seen on 
Nov. 8, one of 130 geese, the other of 70 (F. Wol- 
farth); 30 were over Troy Meadow near Morris- 
town, N. J. on Nov. 1 (R. Thorsell); 45 at Boon- 
ton, N. J. reservoir on Nov. 8 (RT, ef al.). Blue 
Geese were more numerous than usual. In southern 
Quebec families with young were seen among the 
Snow Geese, 122 being counted in a flock of about 
20,000 of the white birds on Oct. 17 (L. Lemieux); 
adult Blues were seen flying south over Selkirk Shores 
on eastern Lake Ontario, N. Y. on Nov. 3 (Evans); 
2 were at Brookhaven, L. I. on Oct. 26 (D. Puleston). 

The European Widgeon has become rather rare on 
Long Island, the only report is of 1 at Jamaica Bay on 
Nov. 19 (JJE); in New Jersey 1 was found at Long 
Branch on Oct. 10 and was still present at the end of 
the period (G. M. Seeley, et al.) ; another individual 
was reported at Shark River on Dec. 5 (VA, ef al.). 
Both Redheads and Canvasbacks were unusually scarce 
in eastern Lake Ontario, N. Y. (PS). Twenty Old- 
squaws were seen in Ulster Co., N. Y. on Oct. 20 
(A. Feldman); 150 Am. Scoters were at Quabbin 
Dam near Ware, Mass. on Oct. 15 (Albertine). The 
flock of Ruddy Ducks in the Hudson River at the 
Tappan Zee, N. Y. built up to over 500 by Nov. 25 
(R. F. Deed) and a flock of 400 was on Lake Como 
near Spring Lake, N. J. on Nov. 14 (GMS). About 
5000 Red-breasted Mergansers were in eastern Lake 
Ontario near Texas, N. Y. on Nov. 8 (FS). 

Hawks.—In general, the hawk migration was re- 
ported as poor but in southern Quebec the number 
of individuals was considered good, particularly 
Rough-legs. It was noted there that about 75 per cent 
of this species were of the light phase (C. Aimé). 
Turkey Vultures are still working northward: an 
immature was collected on Oct. 5 near Edwards in 
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St. Lawrence Co., N. Y. The specimen is now in 
the museum of the Watertown High School. Reports 
of Goshawks have been more numerous than usual; 
the flight of Rough-legged Hawks was reported as 
the heaviest in years in Jefferson County, N. Y. (J. 
B. Belknap). A few migrating Golden Eagles were 
seen: at Shaftsbury, Vt. 1 was reported on Oct. 14 
(Mrs. Kosche); 1 was noted from Mt. Tom, Mass. 
on Sept. 19; 1 at West Point, N. Y. on Oct. 17 
(Treacy, et al.) and another at the Delaware Water 
Gap, N. J.-Pa. on Oct. 30 (H. Drinkwater). An- 
other report from the Delaware River was 1 at Rac- 
coon Ridge on Nov. 3 (RT, e¢ al.). Bald Eagles were 
almost entirely unreported. An immature Gyrfalcon, 
a gray-phase bird, was seen at Basque Island, Riviere 
du Loop Co., Que. on Sept. 6, having just caught 
and killed a Marsh Hawk (R. Cayouette, et al.). 
There was a good migration of Peregrines at Jones 
Beach, L. I. on Oct. 10; 18 were counted as well as 
50 small falcons (C. Ward). 

Grouse and Turkeys.—Ruffed Grouse were gen- 
erally down in numbers. There were additional reports 
of Turkeys in northwestern New Jersey; in the vicinity 
of Millbrook 3 flocks totaling 42 birds were seen (G. 
Johnson). 

Shorebirds, Gulls and Terns.—Late Piping Plover 
were noted at Sandy Pond, N. Y. on eastern Lake 
Ontario, Sept. 5, 26 and Oct. 4 (FS); another of these 
plovers was at Moriches Inlet on Long Island on 
Dec. 6 (DP). The Semipalmated Plover seems to be 
growing scarce in the Connecticut River valley of 
Massachusetts. Seven Purple Sandpipers were on the 
Fire Island, L. I. jetty on Oct. 16 (H. Darrow). At 
Sandy Pond Inlet, N. Y. 2 were seen on Nov. 8. A 
Buff-breasted Sandpiper was at Pittsfield, Mass. on 
Sept. 10 and 11 (Noble); 1 at Sandy Pond Inlet, 
N. Y. from Sept. 14 to 18 (FS, ef al.). Two Am. 
Avocets remained at the Jamaica Bay Sanctuary on 
Long Island through October (Johnson, ef al.): 1 
was seen at Verona Beach, Oneida Lake, N. Y. on 
Aug. 29, the first record for the area (Carpenter). 
A Red Phalarope was reported at Pittsfield, Mass. 
on Oct. 10 and 11 (Bates, et al.) ; another at Jamaica 
Bay on Oct. 2 (G. Carleton); a single Wilson's 
Plover also was at Jamaica Bay on Sept. 1 (Mudge). 
There were several reports of Northern Phalaropes 
from western Massachusetts. 

A second-year Glaucous Gull was at North Arling- 
ton, N. J. on Oct. 10 (FW); two immature Icelands 
were on the St. Lawrence River at Quebec on Nov. 22 
(RC); another was at Montauk Point, L. I. on Nov. 
15 (Good, et al.). Many Ring-billed Gulls, both 
immature and adult, were found dead in the fields of 
the Syracuse, N. Y. area. In one plowed field 23 dead 
birds were found, but no reason for their death is 
suggested (FS). Two sub-adult Black-headed Gulls 
were seen at Jersey City, N. J. on Oct. 24 (FW). 
An immature Black-legged Kittiwake was found in 
a flock of Ring-bills at Sandy Pond, N. Y. on Nov. 1 
(FS), a very unusual inland record. 

Seventy-five Dovekies were in the St. Lawrence 
River at Quebec city on Nov. 10 (CA); there was 1 
on Nov. 11 at Holyoke, Mass. which preceded the 
Cape Ann flight (S. A. Eliot); a Dovekie was shot 
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1 Oneida Lake, N. Y. on Nov. 11, another unusual 
record for the area. The occurrence was preceded by 
heavy northeasterly winds. 

Cuckoos.—Black-billed Cuckoos were unusually nu- 
merous. 

Owls.—But few Snowy Owls appear in the reports. 
A surprising record is of a Burrowing Owl at Arvida 
in the Lake St. John area of Quebec, the first record 
for the Province. The owl was seen from late Septem- 
ber to Nov. 7, using some artificial ‘burrows’ in 
piles of gypsum dumped by the aluminum company. 
It was first seen by P. Browne and D. Stokes but 
later by many others. Saw-whet Owls were numerous. 

Hummingbirds.—An interesting phenomenon is re- 
ported by William Reid in connection with 2 Ruby- 
throated Hummingbirds at Wyoming, Pa. He left his 
car standing in a driveway and at 9:30 P.M., when 
it was completely dark, he turned on the headlights 
and immediately 2 hummingbirds appeared in the 
beam and began to feed in a brightly illuminated 
flower garden. This continued for at least five minutes. 

Woodpeckers —A Red-bellied Woodpecker was re- 
ported at Princeton, N. J. on Sept. 13 (J. Merrit and 
E. Bloor). 

Flycatcher—Western Kingbirds were not uncom- 
mon, particularly on Long Island; Eastern Phoebes 
were still uncommon. A Yellow-bellied Flycatcher was 
seen at Upper Nyack, N. Y. where for the past few 
years it has been scarce. 2 

Jays and Crows.—The only reports of Gray Jays 
came from the Connecticut Lakes area of New Hamp- 
shire; Blue Jays have been very abundant. At Tops- 
ham, Vt. on Nov. 20 a Black-billed Magpie was 
seen and minutely described (Alison and Elisabeth 
Macdonald). Perhaps the Vermont magpies still per- 
sist. Another magpie (sp.) was seen at West Milford, 
N. J. in early September (Terhune, ef al.). 

A Raven was found at Mount Monadnock, N. H. 
on Sept. 26 (A. A. Green) ; 3 were at Lake Megantic, 
Que. on Aug. 27 (CA); 2 were at the Quebec city 
zoo on Nov. 20 (RC). The Common Crow reached 
its peak of migration at Ulverton, Que. on Oct. 18 
when 520 were counted (LMT, EET); at Sandy Pond, 
N. Y. southward flights were up to 1400 a day in 
late October and early November (FS). 

Titmice.—A successful breeding season for Boreal 
Chickadees was followed by a southerly movement in 
the fall, many more being reported than in past years; 
in Massachusetts some of the records were of 4 seen 
in Holyoke on Oct. 25 and later, others were seen at 
Ware on Nov. 5 (Stone, et al.). Some of these 
chickadees were found as far south as northern New 
Jersey. Four Tufted Titmice were seen at Ghent near 
Hudson, N. Y. from Oct. 21 to 25: and 1 was at 
Lake Shaftsbury, Vt. during the fall (Mrs. Kosche’). 
The species continues its northern march. 


Nuthatches.—Red-breasted Nuthatches came into 


the southern part of the Region in the late fall in 
numbers far greater than the normal expectation. 
Wrens.—Carolina Wrens are moving into the areas 
where they were mostly or wholly extirpated by the 
storms in the late winter of 1958; 1 was seen at Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. on Oct. 
northerly record. 
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Mockingbirds.—This species is growing more nu- 
merous in the northerly part of its normal range: 1 
was at Ulverton, Que. on Oct. 18 and Nov. 9; at Dan- 
ville, Que. about 10 miles from Ulverton, the same 
bird or perhaps another member of the species was 
seen (LMT, EET). Five occurrences of the Mocking- 
bird were reported from Long Island during the fall; 
and 1 was at Livingston, N. Y. on Oct. 19. 

Thrushes.—There was a very heavy flight of Robins 
throughout the Region; at Ulverton, Que. on Oct. 16 
a large influx occurred, about 1000 Robins being seen 
on that day (LMT, EET); at Wood-Ridge, N. J. 
Dorothy Pallas has kept a record of the number of 
Robins passing through as observed from one station. 
For a similiar period during the fall of 1959 the count 
has been the highest of the past 5 years and double 
the count of the fall of 1958. Eastern Bluebirds have 
shown a general increase since 1958 in many sections 
of the Region and the migration is reported at some 
localities as now normal. 

Gnatcatchers and Kinglets—One Blue-gray Gnat- 
catcher was seen at Stony Point Park near Nyack, 
N. Y. in October; the species is a rare fall migrant 
there (RFD, e al.). In many areas the kinglets were 
scarce, particularly the Ruby-crowned. 

Pipits and Shrikes.—Transient Water Pipits were 
rather numerous, usually more so than normal. Some 
of the records inland were of 40 at West Haverstraw, 
N. Y. on Oct. 27 (RFD, ef al.) and a fleck of about 
70 at East Millston near New Brunswick, N. J. on 
Nov. 4 and 5 (B. Murray). One Loggerhead Shrike 
was reported, from Manorville, L. I. on Sept. 25 
(G. S. Raynor). 

Warblers—A 64 Prothonotary Warbler was seen 
at Lake Shaftsbury, Vt. on Sept. 11; another ¢ was 
at Hadley, Mass. on Oct. 1 (Mrs. Durgin). 

Icteridae.—The “black icterids’’ were probably more 
numerous than ever; in the area about Syracuse, 
N. Y. the estimated maximums were 80,000 Red- 
winged Blackbirds, 30,000 Common Grackles and 
25,000 Brown-headed Cowbirds on Oct. 9. Baltimore 
Orioles lingered through the fall in many sections: 
1 at Topsham, Vt. on Nov. 15 (AM, EM); 1 at 
Binghamton, N. Y. from Nov. 24 to 30 (Lewis, ef 
al.). A Q Bullock’s Oriole was at Shaftsbury, Vt. 
on Oct. 23, permitting a close and careful study (Mrs. 
Kosche). 

Tanagers.—An unusual flock of Scarlet Tanagers, 
nearly 50 in all, was noted at South Nyack, N. Y. on 
Oct. 6 (RFD, e al.). 

Finches.—There were increased reports of Cardinals 
in the northern part of the Region and of growing 
numbers in those parts where they have recently 
established themselves; 1 B':¢ Grosbeak was reported 
at Jones Beach, L. I. on Spi. 19 (M. Levine); 3 
Dickcissels were seen at West Nyack, N. Y. on Nov. 
20 (Mrs. F. H. Irving) and 1, perhaps of the same 
group, was at Upper Nyack from Oct. 28 to Nov. 6 
(M. R. Hopper). 

During the first week of November the Evening 
Grosbeaks moved into southern New York and north- 
ern New Jersey; slightly earlier were 12 in West- 
chester Co., N. Y. (S. Grierson); Central Park in 
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New York City had 14 of these grosbeaks on Nov. 
6 (P. Brady). 

House Finches are still increasing in the area about 
New York City. They appeared at Princeton, N. J. 
in early November and the flock there soon built up 
to 61 individuals; smaller flocks and individuals also 
were seen in the area (JM, et al.); 1 was at Frank- 
lin Lake, N. J. from Oct. 18 to 24 (F. McLaughlin); 
on Long Island the species is slowly working its way 
eastward (DP). There was a moderate flight of Pine 
Grosbeaks in southern Quebec, the first being seen 
at Chateau Richter on Oct. 30 (CA). The advance 
guard of redpolls arrived rather early: 1 was seen in 
Prospect Park, Brooklyn, N. Y. on Nov. 3; at Ulver- 
ton, Que. increasing numbers began to arrive after 
Nov. 6 (LMT, EET). A flock of 60 Common red- 
polls was found in Oswego Co., N. Y. at Sandy Pond 
on Nov. 8. About 150 Pine Siskins were at Brook- 
haven, L. I. on Nov. 4—feeding actively on the seeds 
of the high-tide bushes that have sprung up since the 
marshes were drained (DP). 

A Spotted Towhee was trapped, measured and 
banded at Ramsey, N. J. on Oct. 29 (Mrs. J. Y. 
Dater). An unusual western visitor was a Black- 
throated Sparrow, reported seen at Deerfield, Mass. 
on Nov. 5, feeding with a flock of Purple Finches 
(D. A. Hirth, fide SAE). Slate-colored Juncos were 
generally more numerous than in past years; an 
Oregon Junco was at Hudson, Vaudeuil Co., Que. 
from Nov. 19 to the end of the month (Mrs. R. 
W. Wright). This is apparently the first record of 
the species in Quebec. Another Oregon Junco was 
seen at Topsham, Vt. on Oct. 26 (AM, EM). 

Corrigendum.—In Audubon Field Notes 13:(5) 
i19 there were several reports of Cattle Egrets in the 
Connecticut River Valley. These should be changed 
to Common Egrets—CHARLES K. NICHOLS, American 
Museum of Natural History, New York 24, N. Y. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC COAST REGION.—The 
“Bermuda High” which dominated the weather pic- 
ture throughout the summer continued its reign into 
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the fall and did not relax until mid-October. During 
this warm period migration slowed, and the usual 
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marked waves were lacking. Cool weather did not 
really arrive until Oct. 12. Mild waves of small land 
birds occurred in the northern part of the Region on 
Sept. 12, 19, 20, 23, and 25, and on Oct. 12 and 13. 
Farther south, Ocean City, Md. had major waves on 
Sept. 5, 18, and 25, and J. M. Abbott reported a very 
good warbler flight at Fort Belvoir, Va. from Sept. 
14 to 24. 

Except for Myrtle Warblers, which were universally) 
reported as more abundant than usual, other small 
land birds were reported noticeably down in numbers 
in the northern part of the Region, with particular 
emphasis being given to low numbers inland of Red- 
eyed Vireos, Am. Redstarts, Yellow Warblers, and 
Yellowthroats. In Maryland and Virginia, however. 
observers were not so unhappy. At Hampton, Va. 
W. P. Smith reported a good warbler migration and 
emphasized the abundance of Am. Redstarts and Yel- 
low Warblers among others, two of the species re- 
ported low farther north. On the immediate coast, 
migrating Am. Redstarts appeared in their usual 
abundance, and they were, in fact, the most common 
species banded at the Ocean City, Md. Operation 
Recovery station. 

Some worried observers advanced a number ot 
theories for the apparent decrease of small birds in 
their areas, ranging from increased use of pesticides to 
expanding housing developments. Another reason may 
simply be an increased sensitivity of observers to 
normal variations in bird numbers. This would be an 
expected result of publicity surrounding the docu- 
mented cases of bird disasters caused by severe cold. 
overenthusiastic use of pesticides, or collisions with 
tall towers, ceilometers, etc. While interference by 
man is obviously causing a decrease in some species, 
this is probably a result principally of the destruction 
or modification of natural habitats. Until more quan- 
titative data are available, we can only speculate on 
the over-all effect of other human activity. 

Operation Recovery again demonstrated the num- 
bers of small land birds that habitually occur along 
the immediate coast line during fall migration. Albert 
Schnitzer, who led a large group of banders at Island 
Beach, N. J. between Aug. 29 and Sept. 27, reported 
6769 birds of 112 species banded, the most common 
being Catbird (1006 banded), Am. Redstart (503). 
Swainson’s Thrush (387), Red-eyed Vireo (342). 
and Yellowthroat (270). At Ocean City, Md. a group 
of banders led by Mrs. Gladys H. Cole banded 1848 
birds of 79 species, the most common being Am. Red- 
start (181), Baltimore Oriole (154), Swainson’s 
Thrush (136), Catbird (109), and Red-eyed Vireo 
(103). 

Loons, Grebes.—The best count of Common Loons 
at Hawk Mountain, Pa. was 123 on Nov. 7. A Red- 
throated Loon was seen the same day (M. Broun). 
A Red-necked Grebe at Alexandria, Va. on Oct. 21 
was one of the few fall records for this area (JMA). 
Horned Grebes were surprisingly scarce all over the 
southern Chesapeake Bay and coastal areas in Virginia. 
At Triadelphia Reservoir, Md., between Washington 
and Baltimore. a Western Grebe was examined 
carefully on Nov. 22 and 23 by J. E. Willoughby 
and on Nov. 25 by John Weske [and Jan. 1, 1960 
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I. E. Hampe}. This represents the first acceptable 
zht record for the state. 

Shearwaters, Petrels—Two recently dead Sooty 
Shearwaters were found near Bethany Beach, Del. on 
june 5 (K. Kallman, P. W. Post, J. Wallman), and 

recently dead Audubon’s Shearwater was found at 
Beach Haven, N. J. on Aug. 4 (J. Dickerson). The 

tter specimen was saved and is now in the American 
Museum of Natural History. The only tropical storm 
to enter our area this season, Hurricane Gracie, was 
only a mild storm when it passed north through 
western Virginia on Sept. 30, although it caused local 
flooding in some areas. By the time it reached Penn- 
sylvania, it was no more than a moderate thunder- 
storm. Yet on Oct. 3 bird watchers on Hawk Moun- 
tain were astonished to see a strange dark-phase 
oceanic bird appear over the lookout and soar about 
for some time (Linnaean New's-letter 13(5) :Novem- 
ber 1959). Adrian Dignan and D. S. Heintzelman 
were able to take motion pictures of the flying bird. 
which were later examined by a number of other peo- 
ple. At present the bird is believed to have been either 
the Kermadec Petrel (Pterodroma neglecta) or the 
South Trinidad Petrel (P. a. arminjoniana), with 
sentiment currently favoring the latter (MB). Further 
publication concerning this bird is expected. 

Herons, Ibises—The postbreeding roost of herons 
at Stone Harbor, N. J. was the largest ever, and 
Herbert Mills reported some 6000 present in the 
roost during early September. The peak count of Cat- 
tle Egrets in Cape May County, N. J. was 21 adults 
and 10 immatures in late August, slightly fewer than 
in 1958 (HM). At Richmond, Va. up to 5 immature 
Snowy Egrets were present between Aug. 20 and Sept. 
25, a very unusual occurrence so far inland (F. R. 
Scott). Following the report of a White Ibis in 
Philadelphia in early August (Audubon Field Notes 
13(5):422), there were two more records in this 
Region. Two were observed at Stone Harbor on Aug. 
2% (W. Parker), and an immature was present at 
Kichmond from Aug. 20 to Sept. 1 (FRS, ef al.). Mr. 
avd Mrs. W. H. Dunham found a Glossy Ibis feed- 
ing about a farm pond near Orwigsburg, Pa. on 
Nov. 14, a rare find for this inland locality and a late 
date. The peak count at Stone Harbor was 131 in late 
August (HM). At Chincoteague Refuge, Va. T. W. 
Martin watched an astonishing flight of some 500 
Glossy Ibis arrive on May 4. They remained only a 
day or two, but about 100 summered in the area. The 
last fall observation was 2 on Nov. 14, the latest re- 
cord for the state (TWM, FRS, C. C. Steirly). 

Swans. Geese, Ducks —A flock of 18 Whistling 
Swans over Loch Raven, Md. on Sept. 26 tied the 
earliest Maryland arrival date (H. Kolb). From 3 to 
5 were seen at Sweet Briar and Lynchburg, Va. on 
Nov. 7 (fide G. Prior). Canada Geese were reported 
in excellent numbers throughout the Region. At Hawk 
Mountain a high count of 1150 was made on Oct. 14; 
2 small geese identified as Branta canadensis hutchin- 
ii were observed in a low-flying flock on Oct. 10 
(MB). Brant seem to be in better numbers than last 
vear. At Chincoteague Martin found 500 as early as 
Oct. 11. On coastal New Jersey a count was made in 
November from Bay Head to Cape May and totaled 





300,000 birds (H. F. Whitley). Blue Geese were 
widely reported. One remained at Alexandria, Va. 
from Oct. 24 to Nov. 3 (Helen Goldstick, Mike 
Rothery), and Chincoteague Refuge had the largest 
numbers on record, with a peak count of 57 on Nov. 
9 (TWM). European Widgeon were recorded in sev- 
eral areas, with up to 2 at Cape May in September 
and 2 at Brigantine Refuge, N. J. B. G. Murray found 
1 at Brigantine on Sept. 20 which had not attained its 
characteristic winter body plumage, although its head 
was red. A female Wood Duck with 6 downy young 
was seen at Haddonfield, N. J. on Sept. 9 (J. K. Pot- 
ter), and a Common Eider was seen at Ocean City, 
Md. on Nov. 28 (J. Miller, C. Price). On Oct. 10 
many thousands of scoters were seen passing down the 
coast at Cape May, and on Oct. 29 D. Kunkle saw 
about 2000 scoters in Delaware Bay, mostly White- 
winged and Surf with a few Common. Inland, a 
maximum of 20 White-winged Scoters was seen at 
Mt. Vernon, Va. on Oct. 21 (JMA), and a single 
Surf Scoter was found at Richmond on Oct. 12 (FRS). 
Most diving ducks were low in numbers, continuing 
a decline of several years. Ruddy Ducks were reported 
particularly low in numbers in Delaware Bay and the 
tidal rivers in Virginia. E. R. Abeles reported that he 
and two others saw a pair of Ruddy Ducks with 7 
downy young at Brigantine Refuge on July 14, 1956. 
This record antedates by 3 years the one given in the 
last issue of Audubon Field Notes. 

Hawks.—With the exception of 1946, the hawk 
migration at Hawk Mountain, Pa. was the poorest in 
recent years, with a count of 11,779 birds to Nov. 29 
(MB). Species totals included 25 Goshawks, 1911 
Red-tailed Hawks, 5282 Broad-winged Hawks, 12 
Rough-legged Hawks, and 31 Golden Eagles (3 in 
September, the earliest being on Sept. 5). Cape May 
also had a poor hawk flight, though Peregrine Falcons 
were in good numbers with 16 on both Oct. 10 and 
11 (J. Cadbury, et al.). S. H. Dyke found 12 Black 
Vultures at Fenwick Island, Del. on Nov. 15, an ex- 
cellent count for this Eastern Shore locality. One was 
seen at the mouth of the Cohansey River, Cumberland 
Co., N. J. on Oct. 18 (HM). W. Middleton watched 
a good flight of Red-tailed Hawks from Bake Oven 
Knob, Pa. on Nov. 7, 169 birds in 51% hours. At 
Chantilly, Va., the site of the new Washington, D. C. 
airport, a group led by I. R. Barnes found 4 Rough- 
legged Hawks on Nov. 21. 

Gamebirds, Rails —Abbott found an adult Bob- 
white with a brood of 12 one-day old chicks at Alex- 
andria on Sept. 28. The Turkey restoration program 
of the Pennsylvania Game Commission has been so 
successful that the birds are reported to be spilling 
over into the mountains of New York and New Jersey. 
A flock of 10 was observed at Bake Oven Knob on 
Oct. 21 (F. Poole, JKP). A bumper crop of young 
Clapper Rails in the New Jersey salt marshes was 
said by local sportsmen to have all but disappeared 
after chemical spray had been applied to the marshes 
for mosquito control. A pair of Common Gallinules 
with at least 3 one-week-old young was seen at Goose 
Island, D. C. on Aug. 16, and 10 birds were there 
on Oct. 11 (JMA). Dyke found 6 at Fenwick Island, 
Del. on Aug. 30. 
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Shorebirds.—There was a good shorebird migration 
at most points, with interesting local concentrations at 
Tinicum Wildlife Preserve at Philadelphia, Goose 
Island, D. C., and Richmond, Va. Six Am. Oyster- 
catchers were found at Ocean City on Oct. 10, a 
very late date (SHD). A young Wilson's Plover was 
found dead at Beach Haven Inlet, N. J. on July 11 
(J. Jehl), and an adult was found at Brigantine Re- 
fuge on Sept. 6 (J. T. McNeill, Jr.). Killdeer seemed 
to be comparatively low in numbers in the northern 
part of the Region. There were the normal number of 
reports of Am. Golden Plovers. E. Manners and C. 
Bresler found 15 near Bridgeport, N. J. on Oct. 15, 
Broun found 8 near Hawk Mountain on Sept. 16 and 
5 on Oct. 14, and Abbott observed up to 8 at Goose 
Island, D. C. between Sept. 20 and Oct. 18. At Beach 
Haven Inlet on Sept. 5 Price and Miller observed a 
Whimbrel with a white rump, which indicated that 
it was probably a European race. A Knot at Goose 
Island, D. C. on Sept. 13 was one of the few inland 
records west of Chesapeake Bay for this Region. 
White-rumped Sandpipers were in fair numbers, and 
Baird's Sandpipers were seen in small numbers up to 
3 at a time. A rather late White-rumped Sandpiper 
was seen at Brigantine Refuge on Nov. 22 (Alice 
Rogers). Murray and Jehl saw a Curlew Sandpiper 
at Beach Haven Inlet from July 4 to 19. At Richmond 
2 Dunlins were seen on Oct. 12 and 2 Short-billed 
Dowitchers on Aug. 20, both first records for this 
inland area. There were two reports of Buff-breasted 
Sandpipers, 1 at Cape May on Sept. 19 (J. d. North- 
wood) and 2 at Brigantine Refuge on Oct. 28 (FP, 
JKP). One Hudsonian Godwit was found at Fen- 
wick Island on Oct. 3 (SHD) and 3 at Tinicum on 
Oct. 25 (JM). A 2 Ruff was found at Brigantine 
Refuge on Aug. 21 (JJ, R. Conn). At Tinicum, a 
male was seen on Sept. 21 and a female on Nov. 13 
(JM, CP). Three Am. Avocets were recorded at Bom- 
bay Hook Refuge, Del. on Aug. 1 and 2 (D. Cutler), 
and 2 were seen at Brigantine Refuge first on Oct. 4 
(WP, JKP). The latter birds lingered through most 
of October and were seen by numerous observers. One 
remained at Tinicum until Oct. 28 (JM, CP). 

Jaegers, Gulls, Terns, Alcids—Some 108 Parasitic 
and 6 Pomarine Jaegers were counted during the 
period of Aug. 11 to Sept. 17 along the New Jersey 
coast from Island Beach to Lavalette (JJ, e¢ al.), and 
a Little Gull was seen at Indian River Inlet, Del. on 
Nov. 28 (JM, CP). On Aug. 28 Scott saw an adult 
Gull-billed Tern on the Potomac River at Sandy Point. 
Westmoreland Co., Va.; this is by far the most inland 
record for Virginia. At Chincoteague, Va. late in the 
afternoon of Nov. 14 Scott and Steirly counted some 
146 Forster's Terns and 4 Common Terns apparently 
heading for a roost on Assateague Island. On the same 
day P. A. DuMont, e¢ al. found 2 late Common Terns 
at Indian River Inlet, Del. The only Dovekie report 
was 1 seen at Cape May on Nov. 21 by Miller and 
Price. 

Cuckoos, Owls. Goatsuckers—A  Yellow-billed 
Cuckoo's nest with 2 young was found at Mt. Vernon, 
Va. on Sept. 21 (JMA). The only Snowy Owl report 
of the season was one at Beach Haven Inlet on Nov. 
27 (E. Marx). At the site of the future new Wash- 
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ington, D. C. airport at Chantilly, Va. Mr. and Mrs 
Louis Ely discovered a concentration of Short-eared 
Owls in a series of rodent-infested fields. The first 
bird was discovered on Nov. 1, and the maximun 
count of 24 was made by a group led by Barnes on 
Nov. 21. There was apparently a good migration of 
Common Nighthawks in the northern part of the 
Region. Middleton saw about 100 in a 6-mile evening 
drive around Norristown, Pa. on Sept. 1, his best 
count for the area, and McNeill counted 32 passing 
over his home in Philadelphia on Sept. 3, the largest 
flock he had seen in 20 years. 

Swifts, Hummingbirds, Woodpeckers. —Two Chim- 
ney Swifts at Williamsburg, Va. on Oct. 30 were the 
latest fall date for the area (J. H. Grey). W. E. 
Savell reported good numbers of Ruby-throated Hum. 
mingbirds at his home in Philadelphia until Oct. 3 
On Nov. 10 a strange rufous-colored hummingbird 
appeared that could have been a Rufous Humming- 
bird. At Hawk Mountain Broun reported 3 Red- 
headed Woodpeckers the last half of September and 
one in early October. A Yellow-bellied Sapsucker at 
Silver Spring, Md. on Sept. 8 (J. H. Fales) was the 
earliest state record for a fall migrant. 

Flycatchers, Jays, Ravens, Nuthatches—Western 
Kingbirds were reported in their usual small numbers 
in the northern part of the Region. Farther south there 
were 3 reports from Maryland, and in Virginia 1 was 
seen at Sweet Briar from Sept. 14 to 16 (GP) and 
another at Shirlington, Fairfax County on Oct. 1 
(HG). Blue Jays were reported in great abundance 
over the entire Region. A Common Raven passed over 
Hawk Mountain on Oct. 30, the only record to Nov. 
29 (MB). White-breasted Nuthatches appeared in 
excellent numbers in the northern part of the Region, 
and Red-breasted Nuthatches were reported widely in 
small numbers. 

Thrushes, Vireos, Warblers —Thrushes seemed low 
in southeastern Pennsylvania. At Richmond an early 
Swainson’s Thrush was banded on Sept. 6 and a Gray- 
cheeked Thrush on Sept. 7 (FRS). Late Swainson’s 
Thrushes were reported on Nov. 8 at both Sweet 
Briar (GP) and Hampton, Va. (WPS). Eastern Blue- 
birds appear to be recovering satisfactorily from their 
recent decline. Broun reported 50 over Hawk Moun- 
tain on Nov. 1, and R. L. Kleen found 460 in a 6-mile 
roadside count on Tilghman Island, on the eastern 
side of Chesapeake Bay, Md. on Nov. 8. A. Schnitzer 
netted a Bell’s Vireo at Island Beach, N. J. on Sept. 
15. The bird was collected by Jehl and is now in the 
American Museum of Natural History. There were 
several observations of Philadelphia Vireos, and band- 
ing stations reported a good number. The Ocean City 
station banded 11 and Island Beach 37, with the 
amazing total of 15 on Sept. 12. An Orange-crowned 
Warbler was banded at Ocean City on Sept. 18 
(GHC), 1 was seen at Tilghman, Md. on Oct. 18 
(RLK), another at Tinicum on Nov. 2 (JM, CP), 
and 1 at Tuckerton, N. J. on Nov. 3 (JJ). A Nash- 
ville Warbler at Arlington, Va. on Oct. 28 was very 
late (E. G. Davis). Almost all observers reported on 
the superabundance of Myrtle Warblers, and G. D. 
Merrick estimated 500-700 at Cape Charles, Va. on 
Oct. 17. Grey reported them in Williamsburg on Sept. 
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the earliest local arrival date. At Perry Hall, near 
baltimore, Md. H. Kaestner counted 55 Black-throated 
Green Warblers on Sept. 20, indicating an excellent 

ovement. David Bridge banded a molting Northern 
\Waterthrush at Greenbelt, Md. on Oct. 24 and recap- 
cured it the next day, 9 days beyond the latest state 
record. Connecticut Warblers seemed unusually com- 
mon, with Island Beach reporting 60 banding records, 
17 occurring on Sept. 12 (AS). There were a few 
reports of Mourning Warblers. Eight were banded at 
Island Beach between Sept. 10 and 13 (AS), and 1 
at Cape May on Sept. 16 (S. H. Low). Elsewhere, 3 
were found at Lavalette, N. J. on Aug. 15 (JJ) and 
| at Beach Haven on Aug. 22 (RC). 

Blackbirds, Tanagers, Fringillids—A male Yellow- 
headed Blackbird was found at Brigantine Refuge 
on Aug. 28. It stayed several days and was seen by 
many observers (V. Abraitys). A Summer Tanager 
at Vienna, Dorchester Co., Md. on Oct. 28 was the 
first October record for the state (SHD). There 
appeared to be a moderate flight of “northern finches,” 
and Evening Grosbeaks, Purple Finches, and Pine 
Siskins were reported in more than usual numbers. 
A few Common Redpolls were reported. Broun found 
2 at Hawk Mountain first on Nov. 7, and 1 was seen 
at Tinicum on Nov. 10 (JM, CP). House Finches 
continued their steady increase in the northern part 
of the Region and appeared at a number of new loca- 
tions. White-crowned Sparrows also continued to in- 
crease. Middleton noted some at Thorofare, N. J. 
on Oct. 18, and E. Manners found many in a huge 
mixed migration of sparrows at Bridgeport, N. J. on 
Oct. 15. Snow Buntings were in good numbers in 
tidewater areas of Maryland, and several Lapland 
Longspurs occurred in flocks of Snow Buntings at 
Brigantine Refuge, a high of 3 being seen there on 
Nov. 21 (JM, CP). 

Corrigendum.—Change N. J. to Pa. as the location 
of Rickets Glen State Park (Audubon Field Notes 
13(5):424) —F. R. Scott, 115 Kennondale Lane, 
Richmond 26, Va. and JULIAN K. PoTTer, 473 Park 
Are., Collingswood 7, N. J. 


SOUTHERN ATLANTIC COAST REGION.— 
August was hot with some rainfall away from the 
coast. September was mild with extensive blankets of 
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rain at the end of the first and second weeks. Hur- 
ricane Gracie moved in to the coast at the center of 
the Region on Sept. 29 and ushered in the wettest 
October in the long histories of many of the weather 
bureaus. Charleston had not recorded as wet an Oc- 
tober in 83 years. Asheville and Atlanta noted the 
wettest on record and temperatures everywhere re- 
mained abnormally high. There was a real relief in 
November and a drying out period. Killing frost 
reached Atlanta on Nov. 18. There were no real cold 
fronts, and obstruction kills were extremely light. At 
Atlanta, Parks checked the TV towers frequently with 
a maximum count of 37 birds picked up at two sta- 
tions on Sept. 12. At one of the Charlotte towers 
Norwood estimated about two dozen dead birds on 
the morning of Oct. 11, following a rainy, foggy night. 

Movement in general was late. Kuerzi, at St. Marys 
in southern Georgia, noted Bobolinks and a few 
warblers under way in the third week of August. 
Hebard, interpreting reports from John Burch at 
Folkston, Ga., found “early migrants early, but all 
birds due after the first of October, consistently late.” 
Blake, banding at Hillsboro in the upper Piedmont 
of North Carolina, noted a trickle of migrants on 
Sept. 6, and a real beginning on Sept. 12. At Colum- 
bus in west-central Georgia, Wells thought this year’s 
movement hardly got started until Oct. 11. In view 
of the occurrence of the hurricane in mid-period, late 
movements may have been weather connected. 

No actual population figures were received on 
waterfowl but general comments indicate a fair return 
along the coast. Fewer than usual were inland. Small 
groups of Evening Grosbeaks in upper North Caro- 
lina in November promised another incursion this win- 
ter. The reports on warblers are difficult to evaluate. 
They picture scattered concentrations of one species 
here and another there, interspersed with errant indi- 
viduals. So, one observer finds Magnolia Warblers 
plentiful while another, scarcely fifty miles away, won- 
ders where the Magnolias went this fall. Christmas 
counts may clarify the picture for those species that 
winter in the United States. A limited comparison 
with last fall's transients in the Atlanta area is pos- 
sible. Parks carefully recorded and tabulated his find- 
ings after 4514 hours of field work this fall and 4314 
hours last fall, as follows: 














1958 1959 
Total transient species .............. 26 25 
Tse IE ook 6k oo eek bw Sos 's 418 433 
Magnolia Warblers ................ 115 116 
Chestnut-sided Warblers ............ 87 51 
Ne ee eee ee 79 115 
Total of these 3 species ............ 281 282 
Per cent of total individuals ......... 67 65 








Parks found no Veeries this fall. Last fall, in the 
same area they were more common than he had ever 
found them before (Audubon Field Notes 13:21). At 
Hillsboro, N. C., Blake noted wo Blackpolls and no 
Palm Warblers. 

Rare species during the period included: a flock of 
Am. Golden Plovers, Long-billed Curlews, a Red 
Phalarope, Wilson’s Phalaropes, Northern Phalaropes, 
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Great Black-backed Gull, Western Kingbird, Least 
Flycatchers, and a Red-breasted Nuthatch on the coast; 
Kirtland’s Warbler, Lark Sparrow, and Snow Bunting. 

Grebes.—Pied-billed Grebes were “‘scarce and late” 
at Savannah, Ga. (IRT); a single bird arrived at 
King’s Pond, near Raleigh, N. C., Aug. 6 (JBF): and 
there was a single fall observation at North Wilkes- 
boro, N. C., Nov. 2 (WPS). 

Egrets, Ibises —A Cattle Egret at St. Marys, Oct. 18 
was a first fall record there (RGK). Wood Ibises 
were numerous in late summer and early fall at Oke- 
fenokee National Wildlife Refuge near Waycross, Ga. 
The largest count, 25, was made on Aug. 29 (EC); 
10 were seen as late as Oct. 20 (JH, fide EC). White 
Ibises were still present at Okefenokee, Nov. 18, 
but there were fewer of them than last fall—probably 
because of higher water (EC). 

Geese, Ducks—Records of arrivals at the refuges 
were not received this fall. A few of the scattered 
notes have value here. Blue Geese appeared at the 
mouth of the Savannah River and as many as 11 were 
seen there at one time, Oct. 21, 22 (IRT); 4 were 
reported at Columbus, Ga., Nov. 3 (LAW). Mal- 
lards came in good numbers at the Savannah River 
Refuge in mid-October but had moved out for an 
unknown reason before the end of the period. Three 
Blue-winged Teal reached Wilmington, Aug. 8 
(GM); Tomkins thought they were about normal at 
Savannah. He saw 300 to 500 there during the latter 
part of September. About 200 scoters, ‘mostly Com- 
mon, with a few White-wing’” were seen off the 
beach at Hiltonhead Island, S. C., Nov. 21 (IRT). 

Hawks —No_ Broad-winged Hawk migration of 
consequence was reported. Marsh Hawks seemed more 
common than usual and the appearance of one below 
the fall line at Folkston, Ga., as early as Sept. 5, is 
noteworthy (JB, fide FVH). Two Peregrine Falcons 
were sighted on their coastal route at Wilmington, 
Aug. 5 (GM); and on Oct. 26, one was seen perched 
for some time on a 13th floor porch of an Atlanta 
hospital (RH); a male was reported at St. Marys on 
Oct. 28 (RGK); and Tomkins saw Peregrines and 
Pigeon Hawks occasionally during October and No- 
vember at Savannah. Pigeon Hawks also were seen at 
Wilmington: 1, Oct. 5; 1, Oct. 11 (GM); 1 at St. 
Marys, Nov. 15 (RGK). Sparrow Hawks were first 
noted in Beaufort and Hyde Counties, in east North 
Carolina during the last of July (RLW). 

Plovers, Snipe, Curlews, Sandpipers —Twenty-one 
Am. Golden Plovers were counted at a rain pool near 
North Wilkesboro, N. C., Oct. 2, closely following 
the passage of Hurricane Gracie (WPS). Common 
Snipe were first noted in the Savannah area, in num- 
bers, about Nov. 5 (IT); 1 was at Atlanta, Oct. 4 
(RO, RH). Two Long-billed Curlews were found 
near Tybee Island (Savannah) Nov. 2, and one of 
them was collected (IRT). A Purple Sandpiper was 
seen at Morehead City, N. C.. Oct. 24 (JM. fide 
ELA); Tomkins reported the first of the season at 
Savannah, Nov. 6. He also noted Stilt Sandpipers in 
after mid-September, with counts reaching 120 in 
October. 

Phalaropes.—Wendell Smith had a close view of a 
Red Phalarope swimming around rapidly and picking 
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up food from all directions in a flooded pig lot at 
North Wilkesboro, Oct. 16. This is the second inlanc 
record for North Carolina. Three Wilson’s Phala- 
ropes were found on Hutchinson's Island (Savannah), 
Sept. 23 and one of them was collected. This is the 
second specimen for Georgia (IRT). Tompkins also 
saw 2 Northern Phalaropes at the same site on Sept 
19; 4 on Sept. 23; and 1 on Sept. 24. 

Gulls and Terns—A Great Black-backed Gull at 
Wilmington, Sept. 5, is noteworthy (HGL, fide ELA) 
Two Black Terns, early at Columbus, Ga., July 25, 
were seen again, July 27 (LAW). 

Cuckoos, Swifts —Yellow-billed Cuckoos were last 
reported at Chapel Hill, N. C., Oct. 16 (MB); the 
latest one noted at North Wilkesboro was on Sept 
16 (WPS); one was still present at Folkston, Ga., 
Nov. 29 (JB, fide FVH). Late dates for Chimney 
Swifts were: Oct. 17, at Chapel Hill, N. C. (MB); 
Oct. 13, at North Wilkesboro (WPS); Oct. 15, at 
Charlotte, N. C. (JRN); Oct. 30, at Atlanta (RAP) ; 
Nov. 14, at Waycross (EC). 

Flycatchers, Swallows—Two Western Kingbirds 
were found in the Region: 1 at Hilton Head Island. 
S. C., Oct. 2 (IRT); and 1 near Atlanta, Oct. 4. The 
latter was harassed by two Eastern Phoebes until it 
took flight (BH and RO). Eastern Phoebes appeared 
in good numbers this fall, indicating a very success- 
ful breeding season. A Least Flycatcher was collected 
near Atlanta, Sept. 13 and the identification was con- 
firmed by Burleigh (RAP); Wendell Smith reported 
one or more at North Wilkesboro from Aug. 27 to 
Sept. 18. Eastern Wood Pewees were at Chapel Hill 
as late as Oct. 26 (MB); Cypert found 1 at Way- 
cross, Nov. 14. Tree Swallows were very scarce all 
fall at St. Marys; two large flocks crossed the Savan- 
nah area in October and Tomkins estimated their num- 
bers at 10,000 in sight each time. Three Barn Swal- 
lows and a Cliff Swallow appeared unexpectedly at 
Wrightsville Beach (Wilmington) and were examined 
perched and flying, at close range, Nov. 27 (MB. 
GM, and others). 

Nuthatches, Thrushes—Two  Red-breasted Nut- 
hatches, rare on the coast, appeared at Wilmington. 
Sept. 13 (CMA, ELA): one was reported at Atlanta. 
Oct. 20 (RAP). Wood Thrushes were well out of 
North Carolina by the end of October; a single bird 
was seen in Atlanta in a city yard, Nov. 26 (WWG). 
Hermit Thrushes were ‘the only species to show real 
improvement over last year” at Hillsboro (CHB). A 
Veery was reported at Chapel Hill, Sept. 24 (MB): 
and another at North Wilkesboro, Aug. 27 (WPS). 
Eastern Bluebirds appeared to have regained their 
normal numbers in several sections. 

Warblers —Warblers were well represented in the 
reports, as to species. The individual counts were 
generally disappointing. Again the larger counts were 
limited to Tennessee, Magnolia, Chestnut-sided War- 
blers and Am. Redstarts. Two Blue-winged Warblers 
were seen at North Wilkesboro, Sept. 18 (WPS). 
At Wilmington, 33 Tennessee Warblers were counted 
on Oct. 17 (GM). At Chapel Hill, Magnolia War- 
blers made a very poor showing (MB). One hun- 
dred Myrtle Warblers were estimated at Wilmington, 
Oct. 17 (GM); none appeared at Folkston before 
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Nov. 22 (JB, fide FVH). Blackburnian and Chestnut- 
sided Warblers were in the Atlanta area by Aug. 9 
(RAP). Pine Warblers were missing from most re- 
ports. Cypert found a Kirtland’s Warbler at St. 
Simon’s Island (Brunswick), Ga., Sept. 19. A Wil- 
son's Warbler was seen near Atlanta, Sept. 13 (RAP). 

Blackbirds —Redwinged Blackbirds, Common 
Grackles, and Brown-headed Cowbirds were well 
represented in the Carolinas. Data on populations for 
several large roosts should be available for the Winter 
Season report. 

Grosbeaks, Buntings, Sparrows.—Rose-breasted 
Grosbeaks were not as plentiful as usual. A male 
Painted Bunting was trapped and banded at Wilming- 
ton, Oct. 19 (CHB). Seven Evening Grosbeaks ap- 
peared at Durham, N. S., Nov. 11—one a brilliant 


male (JBF); 5 males and 11 females were seen at 
Henderson, N. C., Nov. 28 (AWB). 
Sparrows.—Savannah, Vesper, Swamp, and Song 


Sparrows were about normal in the Savannah area 
(IRT). Three Lark Sparrows, new to the area, were 
seen near North Wilkesboro, Nov. 13 (WPS). 
An unusual concentration of about 200 Chipping 
Sparrows was reported in a small area at Charlotte, 
N. C., Oct. 3 (JRN). Tomkins found Slate-colored 
Juncos and White-throated Sparrows very scarce in 
the Savannah area. A Snow Bunting was seen again 
this fall at Topsail Beach (Wilmington), Nov. 11. 
Last fall the date was Oct. 31( JMI). 

Initialed contributors Cecil M. Appleberry, Mrs. 
Edna L. Appleberry, Mrs. A. W. Bachman, Maurice 
Barnhill, Charles H. Blake, John Burch, Eugene 
Cypert, John B. Funderburg, William W. Griffin, 
Jewett Hall, Frederick V. Hebard, Robert Holmes, 
John M. Irvine, Richard G. Kuerzi, H. G. Lattimer, 
Robert Overing, Wendell P. Smith, Ivan R. Tomkins, 
L. A. Wells, Robert L. Wolff. 

Corrigendum.—In our 1959 Nesting Season report 
(Audubon Field Notes 13:425) the Eastern Phoebe 
nests found by Mr. Cutts in Pickens County in upper 
South Carolina, were inadvertently shown as found 
in Charleston County—B. R. CHAMBERLAIN, Wad- 
malaw Island, S. C. 


FLORIDA REGION.—Probably not since the spring 
of 1940 has the correlation between temperature and 
season of migration been so striking. The lingering 
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of warm weather was so pronounced that, following 
summer months of near-normal temperatures, October 
was characterized by excesses in average temperature 


ranging from 2.5° to 5.0°. In November there also 
were slight excesses in South Florida, but weather 
conditions were practically normal in the northern 
portions. Perhaps rainfall also delayed the southward 
progress of fall migrants, as the amount which fell 
was above normal for the period at 7 of 8 stations 
distributed throughout the Florida Region. The great- 
est excesses occurred northwestward in the early part 
of the period, but shifted to South Florida in No- 
vember. The fact that the fall migration was cor- 
respondingly late rests on the 4 lines of evidence 
listed below, but it may be significant that it is the 
small land birds (cuckoos, nighthawks, and perching 
birds) which best characterize this lateness from any 
point of view. 

1. Quantitative Data from Fall Bird Count.—Not- 
withstanding the criticisms which have been made of 
organized bird counts—some of them justifiably— 
they have the outstanding advantage of offering a 
far greater, therefore more significant, mass of quan- 
titative data than that which usually results from less 
concerted field work. This was especially true of the 
fall count in the St. Marks—Panacea region on Oct. 
10, 1959. The total of 761, party-hours afield on this 
count was approximately twice the combined amount 
of time afield in this region during the remainder of 
the period (Aug. 16-Nov. 30). Although the date 
of this count was earlier than that of any of 7 pre- 
vious fall counts, the difference as onnund with 
counts on Oct. 12 and 13 is of doubtful significance. 
Far more important was the increased coverage; no 
previous fall count had exceeded 50 party-hours of 
field work. This fact was largely responsible for the 
record-breaking total of 169 species, and especially 
for the total of 62 species which were recorded in 
greater numbers than on any previous count. When 
these 62 species were classified according to their time 
of occurrence (or greatest abundance), 18 proved to 
be permanent residents, 17 summer residents, 19 
transients, and only 7 winter residents. (One was 
considered “‘irregular.”) Two of the winter residents 
(Piping Plover and Belted Kingfisher) arrive as early 
as July, and therefore proved nothing. The large 
number of permanent residents doubtless is due to 
the chance factor of increased coverage. It must be 
added, however, that low counts of certain winter 
residents could be due in part to the failure of the 
“disaster species” to recover completely from their 
losses in the winter of 1957-58. On the contrary, 
despite the increased coverage the 1959 fall count 
proved the /owest of the 8 for several species. Two of 
these were permanent residents, and the remaining 5, 
winter residents. Additionally, the Canada Goose and 
Yellow-bellied Sapsucker were missed for the first 
time on any fall count. 

2. Quantitative Data in Leon County.—Although 
less significant because based on a much smaller 
amount of field work, data from Leon County (more 
evenly distributed throughout October) supported 
these results. Among 30 species whose “frequencies” 
(individuals per hour afield) were at least 25% above 
normal for that month, were 16 species classified as 
transients or summer residents as against only 3 winter 
residents. Of 58 species which were 25% or more 
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below normal, 28 were winter residents and only 14 
non-wintering. 

3. Casualities at Leon County Television Tower.— 
An unprecedented number of 13 species which do not 
normally winter in Leon County were picked up at 
the TV tower in November on dates ranging from the 
Ist through the 28th. Two of these (Black-throated 
Blue Warbler and Rose-breasted Grosbeak) were addi- 
tions to the all-time county list for that month. More 
striking was the fact that the 72 birds picked up 
there on the morning of Nov. 1 constituted the 
fourth-largest kill of the season. Among the species 
found that morning, 11 (13 individuals) were non- 
winterers. 

i. New Migration Extremes.—In the raw material 
for this report appear 29 instances in which birds 
arrived earlier than ever before in the Florida Region 
or in one of its major parts (‘divisions’), 10 of these 
relating to water birds or hawks. On the contrary, the 
39 new /ate extremes include only 6 below the phy- 
logenetic level of the cuckoos. 

The Early Element.—Running counter to this trend 
toward lateness were 4 species of fringillids: Indigo 
Bunting, Am. Goldfinch, Purple Finch, and Fox Spar- 
row. Each of these appeared in 1 division of the state 
at least 2 weeks earlier than ever before, but none 
of these recurred in significant numbers before the 
time of their normal arrival. 

Eastward Shift of Migration Routes —Far more 
than the normal number of reports of thrushes, war- 
blers, tanagers, and orioles came from the Peninsula. 
Most species in this group ordinarily migrate in 
greatest numbers west of the Florida Region. Note- 
worthy flights of hawks in South Florida this year 
are probably a part of this phenomenon, as previous 
reports have been few. In comparing such records 
with previous results, however, the writer confesses to 
some mental reservations concerning the Northern 
Peninsula, where it is suspected that the seeming 
scarcity in previous years is due in part to too little 
work or too little reporting. 

Deficiencies, Old and New.—Although it is too 
early for a full evaluation of the winter residents, 
preliminary comments on two groups may be safely 
made. From the testimony of contributors, my own 
impressions, and the more objective quantitative field 
data, it seems certain that most of the species notice- 
ably reduced in numbers during the winter of 1957-58 
have partly recovered their losses. Evidence concern- 
ing which species have increased the most, how much 
and over how wide an area they have increased is 
inconclusive at this time. Much the same comment 
applies to the predicted shortage of waterfowl. The 
species most notably affected now appear to be the 
Canada Goose, Black Duck, and Green-winged Teal, 
but the vast amount of data forthcoming from Christ- 
mas Counts and waterfowl inventories may completely 
alter this picture. 

Loons, Grebes, Shearwaters, and Gannets.—A Com- 
mon Loon at Miami on Nov. 22 (DRP, PHP) was 
earlier than any previous record for the Southern 
Peninsula. A Pied-billed Grebe was still incubating 
near Tallahassee on Sept. 25 (HMS). A Gannet was 
seen off Marathon on the record-breaking date of Nov. 
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13 (FVC), but by Nov. 22 small flocks which totaled 
at least 200 individuals were observed flying south- 
west 5 miles off Islamorado (RR). A_ desiccated 
specimen of Audubon Shearwater was picked up at 
Matanzas Inlet on Aug. 4 (GEW). 

Wading Birds—An aerial survey of Great White 
Herons in the vicinity of Florida Bay around Nov. 1 
resulted in a gratifying estimate of 1200 individuals. 
The Cattle Egret continued to increase in all parts of 
its range. As far north as St. Petersburg 150 were 
found on Oct. 7 (FGS), and 52 a few miles east of 
Tallahassee, Oct. 31 and Nov. 1 (DD). It reached 
new localities at East Point, Aug. 31 (HMS), and 
Lake Jackson (Leon County), Nov. 27 (SO, WMH). 
An Am. Bittern at Gainesville, Sept. 26 ff. (DEB), 
may be considered the earliest fall record for the 
Northern Peninsula, although the species rarely sum- 
mers there. Outlying records of the Glossy Ibis come 
from Key West, Sept. 21 (CB), and near St. Peters- 
burg, Sept. 23 (FGS). Fifteen White Ibis were very 
late or wintering at Lake Jackson on Nov. 27 and 
Dec. 5 (SO, WMH). The Am. Flamingo previous- 
ly reported at Canaveral remained until Sept. 15 
(WFEW). 

Waterfowl—Two Brant seen at close range near 
Chokoloskee, Nov. 18 (RS), constitute the third 
record for the Southern Peninsula. Snow and Blue 
Geese, neither ‘rare’ nor “casual” in the Tallahassee 
area, occurred there in at least normal abundance this 
fall. Additionally, there were a few records farther 
east. One of each species was present at Canaveral, 
Dec. 1 (WFW). Two Blue Geese remained at St. 
Petersburg from Nov. 16 to 23 (CCR, et al.), and 
1 was found near Gainesville, Oct. 22 (DEB). Four 
early Am. Widgeons appeared at Howard on Sept. 
20 (DRP), and the first fall record of the Shoveler 
was made the next day at Key West (CB). The sum- 
mering Surf Scoter at Canaveral was seen last on Sept. 
22 (WFW); 1 was seen at Gulfport from Nov. 16 
to 30 (DM, CCR, et al.), and a White-winged Scoter 
at Daytona Beach, Nov. 25 (FJA, ef al.). 

Vultures, Kites, and Hawks.—Paulson’s comments 
regarding the unusual numbers of Turkey Vultures 
to be seen around Miami each November agree with 
the status of the species in the Tallahassee Division 
and may indicate a migratory peak passing down the 
state. At least 6 independent groups of observers 
along the lower east coast mentioned flights of hawks 
in October. Although there were considerable differ- 
ences in the accounts of species composition, 4 of the 
accounts are dated Oct. 25, after a strong cold front 
had swept across the state from the west. Species were 
counted, insofar as possible, at Lake Worth (HPL. 
et al.), and the highest were 60 Sharp-shinned, 59 
Sparrow, 27 Marsh, and 23 Ospreys. The latest de- 
finite record for the Northern Peninsula is provided 
by the sight of a few Swallow-tailed Kites near Rock- 
ledge, Aug. 26 (WFW). A Sparrow Hawk on Key 
Largo, Sept. 5 (DRP). is the earliest known in the 
Southern Peninsula. 

Marsh Birds. —A pair of Sandhill Cranes summered 
on Payne's Prairie (near Gainesville), and a flock of 
13 flying over that city on Sept. 26 were assumed 
to be migrating (DEB). One at Shell Point (Wakul- 
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la County), Oct. 10 (Borrors), coupled with reports 
last winter, may point to the establishment of this 
fine species there. Although not previously credited 
with breeding in extreme South Florida, the Purple 
Gallinule “had a very successful nesting season” in 
the farmlands south of Miami (DRP). 

Shorebirds —The erroneous impression that the 
Am. Oystercatcher is a rarity in all parts of Florida 
is belied by the regular, year-around occurrence of 
good numbers on certain islands (Dog, St. George, 
St. Vincent) off the northern Gulf Coast, as well as 
by the numbers seen in winter around Tampa Bay. 
A count of 15 near St. Petersburg on Nov. 19 (CCR, 
+ al.) was only slightly higher than other counts 
there. On the east coast, records are frequently sent 
from localities as far south as Lake Worth. An Am. 
Golden Plover collected near Tallahassee, Sept. 14 
(HMS), marks the species’ earliest Florida appear- 
ance; others were seen near Princeton, Nov. 15 
(DRP); Anna Maria, Dec. 1 (JB); and 6 at Gulf- 
port, Nov. 10 to 16 (DM, et al.). Upland Plovers 
proved common in the Dade County farmlands in 
August and September (DRP, ef a/.); 1 seen at close 
range at St. Petersburg, Oct. 30 (WLJ, ELT), ex- 
tended the species’ known migration period in the 
state by 19 days. Another Florida extreme was the 
Pectoral Sandpiper at Lake Jackson, Nov. 27 (SO, 
WMH), except that there are a few winter records. 
A specimen of the Purple Sandpiper at Matanzas 
Inlet, Nov. 15 (GEW), however, set a new arrival 
date for Florida. Two Stilt Sandpipers were seen on 
later dates than ever before in the Northern Penin- 
sula; 1 was at Canaveral on Nov. 17 (WFW), the 
other at Gulfport, Nov. 19 (CCR). Almost as late 
was 1 at Howard on Nov. 15 (DRP). A remarkably 
late record, though, was that of a Wilson’s Phalarope 
at Canaveral, Nov. 5 to 10 (WFW), the previous 
latest for Florida being Oct. 7. Three of this species 
were encountered at Howard on Sept. 20 (DRP), 
the first fall record for the Southern Peninsula. 

Jaegers, Gulls, and Terns—It is a rare event to 
see a jaeger resting on an ocean beach, but at least 
2 such occurrences marked the present period in Flor- 
ida. An injured Parasitic Jaeger rested on the beach 
at Port Orange, Nov. 14 (FJA, e¢ al.), and a very 
tame Pomarine became noted for this habit on Clear- 
water Beach from Sept. 17 (HGL) to Oct. 24 (RDC). 
No such details were sent regarding a Pomarine 
Jaeger collected at Matanzas Inlet, Nov. 15 (GEW), 
but it was said to be weak and had oil on its breast. 
The earliest known Great Black-backed Gulls for 2 
divisions of Florida were seen at Coronado Beach, 
Nov. 7 (RWH), and Miami, Nov. 29 (DRP). Once 
thought to be rare on the east coast, the Sandwich 
Tern was estimated at 75 individuals at LCaytona 
Beach on Nov. 2 (FJA). In the Miami area, where 
it is truly scarce, 1 was seen on Oct. 4 (DRP, WBR). 
A Gull-billed Tern at St. Marks Light, Oct. 10 (RLC, 
et al.), was the first of this species to be seen in fall 
n the Tallahassee Division in about 10 years. 

Doves and Cuckoos.—Several White-winged Doves 
appeared in South Florida: Long Pine Key (inland), 
Oct. 16 (WBR): Flamingo, Nov. 25 (LAS, WGA) ; 
West Summerland Key, Nov. 27 (RLC, King); and 


Lake Harbor, Nov. 29 (DRP). Also 1 was seen on 
Alligator Point, Oct. 31 (DD). The Ringed Turtle 
Dove was reported to be scattered widely over St. 
Petersburg, its total population estimated at about 50 
(CCR). The migration of Yellow-billed Cuckoos was 
fully as late as that in 1954. On Oct. 31, after the 
species has usually departed, 10 were counted near 
Tallahassee (SO, WMH). The last stragglers came 
much later: Nov. 11 at White City (LSH) and near 
Daytona Beach (FJA, CE, RH); Nov. 18 about 10 
miles north of Tallahassee (HMS, ef al/.); 2 (1 spec.) 
on Nov. 22 at Tallahassee (WMH); and 1 each 
at Miami and Lower Matecumbe Key on Nov. 27 
(latest state record except for winterers; RLC, King). 
Several Black-billed Cuckoos were reported in the 
Tallahassee Division. One on Sept. 2 (WMH) was 
the earliest on record there, and 1 at the TV tower 
on Oct. 31 (HLS) the latest. In the Southern Penin- 
sula, where the species had only once before been 
reported in fall, 1 was seen near Princeton, Oct. 25 
(DRP), and 1 in Miami on the 26th (RLC). 

Nighthawks and Swifts—Like the Yellow-billed 
Cuckoo, the Common Nighthawk repeated its late 
migration of 1954. Singletons at 2 localities in Leon 
County on Oct. 23 (SO, WMH, Borrors) set a new 
extreme for the Tallahassee Division; and 1 at 
Ormond on Nov. 8 (RH, JH) was also very late. 
Following strong westerly winds, the flight of Chim- 
ney Swifts on Oct. 25 in South Florida (where the 
species is usually rare) may have been the greatest 
in history. Five parties around Miami reported num- 
bers ranging from 125 to 564, and it is thought 
that little duplication was involved. A lone individual 
in Tallahassee was very late on Nov. 10 (WMH). 

Large Flycatchers.—The migration of Eastern King- 
birds on the Keys was unusually great (DRP, CB). 
Late individuals were seen near Lake Jackson, Oct. 
18 (SO), and near Princeton, Oct. 26 (DRP). A 
Western Kingbird at Rockledge on Sept. 9 (ADC) 
is the earliest known for the Northern Peninsula, as 
was a Scissor-tailed Flycatcher for its respective divi- 
sion at Tavernier, Oct. 19 (WBR). The very rare 
Olive-sided Flycatcher was carefully studied at Fort 
Pierce on Sept. 13 and 30 (LSH). 

Small Flycatchers—Whether due to a real change 
of status or not, the accumulated evidence of speci- 
mens and calling birds shows that most eastern fly- 
catchers of the genus Empidonax are not so rare in 
the Florida Region as they were once considered. In 
the Tallahassee Division alone, 3 more Traill’s were 
collected this year (Shell Point, Sept. 1, SO, HGL; 
Lanark and St. George Island, Oct. 10, HMS, WMH, 
et al.). A Least Flycatcher collected at Miami on 
Sept. 12 (DRP) set a new arrival date for Florida; 
others were seen and heard calling in that vicinity 
from Oct. 26 on (DRP), and 1 called repeatedly at 
Lanark on Oct. 25 (HMS). Not only within its breed- 
ing range, but south of it this year there were signifi- 
cant numbers of Acadian Flycatchers; many were seen 
and heard and some collected near Princeton and 
Goulds, Sept. 6 to Oct. 25 (DRP). Only the Yellow- 
bellied Flycatcher has shown no change of abun- 
dance, although another record of it, based on sight 
and song, materialized at Wakulla, Oct. 10 (RLC). 
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Larks and Swallows.—A Horned Lark carefully 
studied with binoculars and telescope near Miami on 
Sept. 19 (BJK) is 2 months earlier than any other 
Florida record. Bank Swallows were late near Miami 
on Oct. 26 (DRP), and the species set new departure 
dates for the respective divisions at Key West on 
Sept. 29 (CB) and Lake Jackson, Oct. 24 (SO, e 
al.), and Nov. 7 (ACB, et al.). Four Cliff Swallows 
at Lake Jackson on Oct. 24 (SO, et al.) were also the 
latest of record for the Tallahassee Division, and a 
Purple Martin that day was the latest but for one 
straggler. 

Titmice, Nuthatches, and Wrens. —A Tufted Tit- 
mouse seen carrying food at Miami, Sept. 11 (DRP), 
was southeast of its known limits. An observer famil- 
iar with the bird (MZ) heard a Red-breasted Nut- 
hatch calling at Tallahassee on Nov. 12. A Winter 
Wren was early at Jacksonville on Oct. 21 (HER): 
and a House Wren near Princeton, Sept. 25 (RLC), 
set a new arrival record for the Southern Peninsula. 

Thrashers and Thrushes.—On Sept. 30 an estimated 
25 Brown Thrashers at Paradise Key was the greatest 
number ever witnessed there by the observer (WBR) 
and probably signified an early migratory peak. More 
surprising, but not entirely without precedent, was a 
flock of 25 Am. Robins in Miami on Sep¢. 20 (WT, 
fide LAS). The significance of this sort of occurrence 
is elusive, as the normal arrival date is 2 months 
later. Only a few of the more significant records can 
be mentioned regarding the great migration of 
thrushes in the Peninsula. In the Southern Peninsula, 
where the Wood Thrush was practically unknown 
in fall, 4 were found near Princeton, Oct. 25 (DRP). 
Numbers of Swainson’s Thrushes were present at 
Jacksonville through Oct. 16 (HER), the latest date 
for that division; also late was one at the TV tower 
in Leon County on Oct. 29 (HLS). A Gray-cheeked 
found at this tower on the same day set a new depar- 
ture date for the Tallahassee Division. But it was the 
Veery which set the pace for this invasion. On the 
morning of Sept. 14 the ground around the Leon 
TV tower was sprinkled with 81 carcasses of this 
bird—the peak of a migration which culminated in 
records there on 2 dates later than ever before in 
this part of the state (Oct. 20 and 23; HLS). AIl- 
though few Veery records were known in the North- 
ern Peninsula before this fall, numbers occurred at 
Jacksonville in October (HER), and earlier arrivals 
were encountered on Merritt Island, Sept. 11 to 20 
(WFW), and Deland, Sept. 16 (RJL). Finally, in 
the Southern Peninsula, this thrush tied its departure 
date at Lantana on Oct. 26 (DN) and terminated a 
prolonged stay in the Miami area by a recurrence on 
Nov. 8 (DRP)—the latest for Florida by 2 weeks. 

Pipits, Waxwings, and Vireos—Two Sprague’s 
Pipits had discovered a new airport being constructed 
near Tallahassee by Nov. 25 (HMS). and a Cedar 
Waxwing had reached Miami by the exceptionally 
early date of Nov. 13 (DRP). Late vireo records con- 
cerned a Yellow-throated at the Leon TV tower, Oct. 
20 (HLS), and Red-eyes at Jacksonville, Oct. 29 
(HER), and the Leon TV tower, Nov. 1 (HLS). 
Another Red-eyed Vireo at this tower on Nov. 8 
(HLS) marks its latest known occurrence in Florida. 
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Although a Black-whiskered Vireo was feeding youn 
at St. Petersburg on Sept. 12 (CCR), this seems to 
be the latest account of its stay in the Northern 
Peninsula. At the Leon TV tower the Philadelphia 
Vireo also set a new departure date for Florida on 
Oct. 28 (HLS). Another rarity supported by a speci- 
men was a Warbling Vireo at Cutler on Sept. 
(DRP). 

Warblers.—Late records in the Tallahassee Divi- 
sion were made for the Prothonotary Warbler on Oct. 
10 in Wakulla County and the Worm-eating on Oct. 
18, Alligator Point (Borrors). Among numerous 
records of Swainson’s Warbler near the southern tip 
of the state, 1 at Marathon on Sept. 10 (CB) was 
early, and 1 near Goulds on Nov. 15 (DRP) the 
latest for Florida. Golden-winged Warblers at St. 
Petersburg, Sept. 3 (FGS), and Jacksonville, Oct. 16 
(HER), are the only ones known in fall for the 
Northern Peninsula; the species also extended its 
known stay in Florida by appearing near St. Marks 
Light on Oct. 23 (HMS) and near Princeton, Oct. 
25 (DRP, RLC). A Blue-winged Warbler was found 
at St. Petersburg on Sept. 13 (FGS) and a late one 
on Mashes Island (Wakulla County), Oct. 17 (DD). 
With only 3 previous fall records of the Tennessee 
Warbler, the Northern Peninsula experienced an in- 
vasion at Jacksonville, Oct. 16 to 29 (HER); early 
and late individuals struck the Leon TV tower the 
nights preceding Sept. 12 and Nov. 8 (HLS); and a 
late specimen was taken near Goulds, Nov. 8 (DRP). 
The Tallahassee Division had its second and third fall 
records of the Nashville Warbler—at Alligator 
Point, Sept. 19 (Borrors), and near St. Marks Light, 
Oct. 10 (KZ, MZ, et al.) ; 1 on Merritt Island, Sept. 
22 (WEW), was the fifth fall bird on record for the 
Northern Peninsula. The Yellow Warbler set a new 
departure date for the Southern Peninsula (but for 
winter occurrences) at Anna Maria, Nov. 12 and 14 
(JB), and a Cape May was late at Miami on Nov. 4 
(DRP). The Black-throated Blue Warbler, rare in the 
Tallahassee Division, was found at the TV tower on 
Oct. 20 and 28 and Nov. 1 (HLS); 4 near Goulds 
were late on Nov. 8 (DRP). Very early Myrtle War- 
blers appeared on Alligator Point, Oct. 10 (HGL), 
and near Coot Bay, Oct. 12 (SS). A Black-throated 
Green Warbler at Jacksonville, Oct. 15 (HER), was 
the fifth known fall record for that division. The same 
part of the state had its second fall record of the 
Cerulean Warbler at St. Petersburg on Sept. 3 (FGS), 
and 1 collected on Marco Island, Aug. 25 (HMS), 
was the third for the Southern Peninsula. A Black- 
burnian Warbler on St. George Island, Aug. 31 
(HMS), was a day earlier than any previous record 
in the Tallahassee Division. The Northern Peninsula, 
with only 5 previous fall records of the Chestnut- 
sided Warbler, had widely scattered records this year: 
at Gainesville, Sept. 7 (DEB); St. Petersburg, Sept. 
30 (FGS); Canaveral, Oct. 3 (ADC, WFW); and 
Jacksonville, Oct. 15 and 16 (HER). Chestnut-sides 
at Miami on Nov. 4 and 5 (ESD) were the latest 
for that division. A Bay-breasted Warbler at the Leon 
TV tower, Oct. 2 (HLS), was the earliest known to 
the Tallahassee Division; the surprising number of at 
least 12 occurred twice in the Miami area (Oct. 19, 
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DRP; Oct. 25, ESD). The Blackpoll Warbler, for 
which the designation ‘‘abundant” seems too liberal 
when applied to its status in fall, exceeded its pre- 
vious departure date in the Northern Peninsula on 
Oct. 23 at St. Petersburg (FGS) and remained as 
late as Nov. 6 at Fort Pierce (LSH). Late Ovenbirds 
struck the Leon TV tower on Nov. 1 and 7 (HLS), 
and the Northern Waterthrush at Jacksonville broke 
its latest record for that division by occurring on Oct. 
21 and 29 (HER). A Kentucky Warbler at St. Peters- 
burg on Sept. 3 (FGS) was but the second fall record 
for the Northern Peninsula; 1 at Miami was late on 
Oct. 24 (LAS). An early Yellow-breasted Chat ap- 
peared at Lantana on Sept. 14 (DS), and 1 at Fort 
Pierce, seen throughout November (LSH), must be 
wintering; again migrants of this erratic species struck 
the TV tower on very late dates—Nov. 16 and 28 
(HLS). The rare Wilson’s Warbler turned up at 
Rockledge on Oct. 8 (ADC); Pigeon Key, Oct. 11 
(DRP, PHP); and Paradise Key, Oct. 22 (WBR). 
An abnormally late Am. Redstart was found at the 
Leon TV tower on Nov. 21 (HLS). 

Bobolinks, Orioles, and Blackbirds —The peak of 
the Bobolink’s migration was represented by an esti- 
mate of 5000 near Florida City on Sept. 19 (LAS, 
WGA); 1 near Daytona Beach established a new 
departure date for the Northern Peninsula on Nov. 7 
(RB, e¢ al.). Observers were in general agreement 
that there were more Baltimore Orioles this fall; 
unusual were record-breaking arrival dates at the Leon 
TV tower, Aug. 30 (HLS), and on Key Largo, Sept. 
5 (DRP), and 1 seen 12 miles off Canaveral in fine 
weather, Sept. 18 (WFW ). The only records of Bul- 
lock’s Orioles were in the Miami area—Oct. 25 and 
Nov. 6 (DRP). South-Florida observers point out 
that the Common Grackle is generally absent from 
the Keys in winter, and this year seemed to have left 
by Oct. 11 (DRP), but in certain years the species 
has been listed on Christmas Counts at Key West. 
Notable concentrations of Brown-headed Cowbirds 
were estimated at 1000, Sarasota, Nov. 29 (CPP), 
and 2500, Madison, Nov. 21 (LAW). 

Tanagers and Finches.—This season's record of the 
Western Tanager came from Miami, Nov. 4 (DRP). 
The Scarlet Tanager appeared at Jacksonville in num- 
bers ranging up to 10 individuals, Oct. 4 to 16 
(HER), leading one to wonder if the single previous 
fall record from the Northern Peninsula is represen- 
tative of the bird’s true status there. Late records of 
the species came from near Goulds, Oct. 26 (DRP), 
and the Leon TV tower, Nov. 1 (HLS). Young 
Cardinals ‘‘almost grown” were seen at Marathon as 
late as Sept. 12 (CB). Rose-breasted Grosbeaks ap- 
peared eastward in great numbers and remained late. 
One was early at Rockledge, Oct. 1 (ADC); as 
many as 30 occurred at Jacksonville, Oct. 6 to 16, 
with 2 remaining until the 26th (HER); 1 at the 
Leon TV tower, Nov. 1 (HLS), was the latest known 
in that part of Florida; and the state record (except 
for winterers) was broken at Anna Maria, where 2 
were seen on Oct. 29 and 1 on Nov. 12 (RDM, JB). 
An Indigo Bunting near Goulds, Sept. 6, was the 
earliest for the Southern Peninsula by 22 days, but 
was followed by another there on the 12th (DRP); 


although Anna Maria had no previous record, 11 
appeared there on the late date of Nov. 9 (JB). The 
first authentic fall records for the Painted Bunting 
in the Tallahassee Division came from St. Marks Light 
and Shell Point, Oct. 10 to 23 (many observers). An 
Am. Goldfinch seen at close range near St. Marks 
Light, Oct. 10 (KZ, MZ, et al.), was a month ahead 
of schedule; normally early were others at Sarasota, 
Nov. 18 (CPP), and Fort Pierce, Nov. 21 (LSH). 
A female Purple Finch collected at Sopchoppy on 
Oct. 24 (HMS) is the only Florida record for the 
month, save for an unqualified sight record south of 
its normal range. 

Sparrows.—A Sharp-tailed Sparrow at St. Marks 
Light on Sept. 20 (DD) was earlier than any pre- 
vious Florida record. Extreme dates for the respective 
divisions were set by Lark Sparrows at Franjo, Aug. 
27 (DRP, e¢ al.), and Alligator Point, Nov. 7 (ELT). 
An early record of a rarity was made when a Slate- 
colored Junco appeared at Sarasota on Nov. 3 (JP). 
White-crowned Sparrows were studied at Daytona 
Beach, Nov. 7 (RB, ef al.), and Anna Maria, Nov. 9 
(JB). Never before recorded during the fall period 
in the Tallahassee Division, the Fox Sparrow was 
picked up at the TV tower on Nov. 18 and 28 (HLS). 

Song.—Unseasonal singing was reported for several 
species: Yellow-billed Cuckoo, Oct. 30, and Brown 
Thrasher (‘full song’), Oct. 10, White City and 
Fort Pierce, respectively (LSH); Veery, Sept. 26, 
Tallahassee (HMS); Black-and-white Warbler, Oct. 
8, Snake Bight Road, and Worm-eating Warbler, Oct. 
16, near Cutler (BJK). 

Corrigendum.—In the reference to the Wood 
Thrush at Miami (AFN 12(3):275), the phrase 
“first fall or winter’’ should read ‘‘second winter.” 
Am. Golden Plover dates (AFN 13(1):23) should 
read Oct. 11 and 12, not Nov. 

Names of Observers—FJA, Fred J. Ackermann; 
WGA, William G. Atwater; Borrors, Mr. & Mrs. 
Arthur C. Borror; CB, Christine Bonney; DEB, Dale 
E. Birkenholz; JB, Jane Brewer; RB, Mrs. Rose 
Block; ADC, Allan D. Cruickshank; FVC, Francis 
V. Crane; RDC, R. D. Coggeshall; RLC, Richard L. 
Cunningham; DD, Dorothy Dodd; ESD, Eva S. 
Dickie; CE, Conrad Ekdahl; JH, Jean Hudson; LSH, 
Lyle S. Hubbard; RH, Roy Hudson; RWH, Raymond 
W. Hill; WHM, Wilbur M. Hobbs; WLJ, William 
L. Jennings; King, Ben King; BJK, Mr. and Mrs. 
Benjamin J. Kincaid; HGL, Horace G. Loftin; HPL, 
H. P. Langridge; RJL, R. J. Longstreet; DM, Daisie 
Morrison; RDM, Mrs. R. D. Morgan; DN, Mrs. 
Donna Northrup; SO, Storrs Olson; CPP, Charles P. 
Preston; DRP, Dennis R. Paulson; JP, Mrs. Joshua 
Platt; PHP, Patricia H. Paulson; CCR, Carl C. Rad- 
der; HER, Mrs. H. E. Robinson; RR, Ruby Ruettger; 
WBR, William B. Robertson; DS, Mrs. David Stur- 
rock; FGS, Mrs. Frank G. Smith; HLS, H. L. Stod- 
dard; HMS, Henry M. Stevenson; LAS, Louis A. 
Stimson; RS, R. Stokes; SS, Saul Schiffman; ELT, 
Edwin L. Tyson; WT, William Truluck; GEW, Glen 
E. Woolfenden; LAW, L. A. Wells; WFW, W. 
Foster White; KZ, Karl Zerbe, MZ, Marion Zerbe.— 
HENRY M. STEVENSON, Biological Sciences Depart- 
ment, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Fla. 
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ONTARIO-WESTERN NEW YORK REGION. 
—The summer of 1959 was apparently a good breed- 
ing season throughout this Region for most species 
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of birds, perhaps ducks excepted. There are many 
reports of heavy fruit and seed crops. Increasing 
numbers of Eastern Phoebes, thrushes, Eastern Blue- 
birds and warblers have been reported from most 
Ontario localities. Bluebirds have been quite scarce 
throughout northwestern New York, however. Geese 
and White-crowned Sparrows were reported in great 
numbers from many parts of the Region, suggesting 
an unusually good breeding season around Hudson 
and James Bays. The shorebird migration was good 
in areas of low water (especially along Lakes On- 
tario and Erie) and very poor in areas of high water 
(notably Lake Nipissing and the Finger Lakes). 
Loons and Grebes—Common Loons were reported 
in large numbers in three localities: 150 in a flock on 
Lake Nipissing, Sept. 30 (HP); very plentiful at 
Hamilton, Ont. on Oct. 28 (LM) and 1000 (est.) 
flying down Cayuga Lake on Nov. 20 (JS). Red- 
throated Loons turned up throughout the Region: 
1 with 60 Common Loons at Lake Nipissing on 
Oct. 3 (FH); 1 at Keuka Lake on Oct. 13 (OR— 
“only four records since 1946’); 1 at Hamilton, 
Ont. on Oct. 25 (AG, JBM, RM); 1 at Clarkson on 
Oct. 28 (LM); 1 at Wasaga Beach, Georgian Bay 
on Oct. 31 (KFE, AM) and a flock of 25 to 30 
grounded near Swastika, Ont. on the night of Nov. 4 
(fide FH, “the first record for Temiskaming District. 
Ont.” ). There were three reports of the rare Eared 
Grebe; 1 at Clarkson on Sept. 20 (HA, JBM, BN, 
GWN, et al.); 2 at Burlington on Oct. 5 (GWN) 
and 1 at Fort Erie on Nov. 25 (ELS). 
Herons.—The post-breeding northward flight of 
herons did not extend as far north into Ontario as 
in some summers, although good numbers were seen 
in extreme southwestern Ontario: 55 Common Egrets 
were noted at Big Creek in Essex County on Aug. 9 
(WS, RDU); 36 at Bradley's Marsh on Lake St. 
Clair on Sept. 13 (WB): while only 3 reached 
Dundas Marsh at Hamilton, Ont. on Aug. 30 (DKP) 
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and 1 reached Oshawa where it stayed from Aug. 16 
to 30 (GAS). An immature Little Blue Heron was 
seen at Erie, Pa. on July 12 (J & JS, RL, RL, CR). 
Two Cattle Egrets were reported independently by 
two parties from Detroit in the Big Creek Marsh, 
near Ambherstburg, Ont. (fide AK): on Sept. | 
(M & AM) and on Sept. 2 (BLD). A Snowy Egret 
was reported from Niagara Falls on Sept. 14 (GWL) 
A late Least Bittern was seen at Erie, Pa. on Oct. 
4 (J & JS). 

Swans and Geese.—A flock of 40 to 50 Whistling 
Swans appeared on Rondeau Bay on Oct. 26 (RDU); 
a flock of 25 flew over Ithaca the same day (PK); 
and on Nov. 29 a group of 125 was noted on Erie 
Bay (J & JS). Large numbers of Canada Geese 
were reported from a great many localities throughout 
the Region, from James Bay in the north (fide FH) 
to Warren, Pa. in the south (WH): the first flocks 
were noted flying over Huntsville on Oct. 1 (VH) 
and 3 still remained near Ithaca on Dec. 1 (SH). A 
very small goose identified as Branta canadensis min- 
ima was observed on the pond at the Laboratory of 
Ornithology at Ithaca from Oct. 2 to 18 (AAA, SH, 
CM) and the same or another was noted nearby on 
Oct. 22 (FS). Brant have generally been considered 
rather a rare goose in this Region but there were 
a number of reports this fall: 1 at North Bay on Nov. 
7 (JMG, IG); 2 at Algonquin Park from Oct. 30 
to Nov. 10 (RJR); 1 at Deep River on Oct. 25 
(WHW ); 30 flying south over Kingston on Oct. 18 
(HQ, GMS) and one at Wolfe Island near Kingston 
on Nov. 8 (HQ); 1 at Oshawa on Oct. 18 (GAS) 
and 2 there on Nov. 1 (GAS, JMS): 1 at Hamilton 
on Oct. 21 (WJL) seen by many others there until 
Nov. 5 when 3 were seen (GWN); 2 stayed as 
late as Dec. 2 at Long Branch near Toronto (fide 
JLG); 1 at Bronte on Nov. 8 (DW); 26 near 
Ithaca on Oct. 30 of which 3 and later just 2 remained 
during most of November (OH); 3 at Erie, Pa. on 
Nov. 8 (J & JS), the first reported there since May 
23, 1954. A White-fronted Goose was shot near 
Fort William (AB). This was the first fall record 
of this goose for the Canadian Lakehead (fide AEA). 
The largest flights of Snow Geese and Blue Geese 
were seen over Swastika from Oct. 17 to 19 (FH): 
on Oct. 18 there was a heavy movement over Mara- 
thon of Snow and Blue Geese, the birds flying south- 
west over Lake Superior (JK); 3 Blue Geese were 
seen at Tehkummah on Oct. 18 and 2 at South Bay- 
mouth on Oct. 19 (both localities on Manitoulin 
Island, Ont.) (fide DS); 7 Snow Geese were seen 
near Huntsville on Nov. 9 (WJW); 2 immature Blue 
Geese remained at Toronto until Nov. 29 (fide JLG) ; 
on Oct. 18 at Hamilton 2 Snow Geese and 150 Blue 
Geese were observed (as well as about 400 Canada 
Geese) (EWB, DKP, TP); at Ithaca small flocks 
of Snow Geese and individual Blue Geese with the 
Canada Geese were observed (SH). The largest 
flights of Snow Geese and Blue Geese in decades 
(several scores) were reported from the Buffalo area 
(HA); 1 Snow Goose was noted at Erie from Oct. 
22 to Nov. 1 (J & JS). 

Ducks.—The duck flight, on the whole, was poor 
throughout most of the Region. In northwestern New 
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York hunters reported an unusually poor season 
(SH, JAW). Excellent nesting success for Black 
Ducks and Blue-winged Teal was reported from 
the Kingston area (HQ). Mallards and Black Ducks 
were the most plentiful species at Gore Bay, Manitou- 
lin Island (MS). An interesting shift in the relative 
proportions of Green-winged and Blue-winged Teal 
in hunter’s bags at Rondeau was reported: the frac- 
tion of the total bag made up by Green-wings has 
risen from 6 per cent in 1954 and 18 per cent in 
1956 to 49 per cent in 1959; at the same time the 
fraction of Blue-wings dropped from 53 per cent in 
1954 and 1955 to 26 per cent in 1958 and only 8 
per cent in 1959 (RDU). Large flocks of Am. Widg- 
eon mixed with Am. Coots, numbering 2000 to 
3000, were noted on Rondeau Bay from Oct. 21 to 
Nov. 11 (RDU). At least two broods of Pintail and 
at least 3 young fully fledged Shovelers were noted 
at Ramsayville, near Ottawa this summer (WEG, 
GH. fide VH). In early spring a male Cinnamon Teal 
was observed at Erie, Pa. (RJS, fide J & JS). 

The nest of a Wood Duck was found in a natural 
cavity in a beech tree in Purpleville woods, near 
Toronto, on Aug. 20, still containing the remains 
of eggs (DM). The flock of Wood Ducks at the 
Laboratory of Ornithology, Ithaca, numbered 96 in 
late September (SH). The number of Canvasbacks 
on Rondeau Bay began to increase after Nov. 3 
(RDU). A male Harlequin Duck was seen at fre- 
quent intervals throughout the summer near Oakville 
(GWN): it was found dead on Nov. 8 (JS). 

Two King Eiders appeared on Lake Ontario off 
Oshawa on Oct. 25 (GAS), another at Clarkson on 
Nov. 1 (RM, JBM, GWN); several were seen on 
the Niagara River beginning Nov. 22 by many ob- 
servers (fide HA). More scoters than usual were 
reported from the Region. On Oct. 2 on Cayuga Lake, 
200 White-winged Scoters were noted (DS). On 
Oct. 9 a flock of 19 Surf Scoters was reported from 
Rutherglen, near North Bay (LL); on Oct. 13 at 
Ithaca 5 were seen, the only report of this species 
from that area in 10 years (SH); on Oct. 18 one 
was seen on Lake Ontario off Oshawa (GAS); 1 
female Surf Scoter was seen at Deep River on Oct. 
25 (WHW). All three species of scoters were noted 
at Hamilton on Oct. 28 (LM), and at Clarkson on 
Nov. 8 all three were noted again: 45 White-winged, 
2 Surf and 10 Common (DW). On Nov. 8 at 
Wolfe Island near Kingston 13 White-winged Scoters 
and 1 Surf Scoter were observed (fide HQ) with over 
10.000 ducks of 12 other species. A Surf Scoter 
was found dead on Oct. 26 at Erie, Pa. and 2 were 
seen flying over Lake Erie on Nov. 8 (J & JS). 
On June 13 a nest with 15 eggs of a Common 
Merganser was found 15 feet up in an old stump at 
Eva Lake near Atikokan (SP). 

Hawks.—The number of hawks seen migrating 
over southern Ontario this fall was disappointingly 
low. This was due, no doubt, to the scarcity of brisk, 
cool northwest winds which normally concentrate 
the hawks along the north shores of Lakes Ontario 
and Erie. On the other hand, in northwestern New 
York the hawk flight appears to have been the best 
in years in October when Red-tailed Hawks, Rough- 





legged Hawks and Sparrow Hawks were particularly 
abundant (HA, JAW). At Kingston few Marsh 
Hawks were noted during the summer in areas where 
they are usually numerous (HQ). 

Turkey Vultures appear to be extending their 
range to the north and east in Ontario. Numbers were 
seen at Go Home Bay and other localities on the 
east side of Georgian Bay (GC); they also were 
seen in groups of 2 to 7 in the Crowe River Valley 
near Marmora this summer (JG); on Oct. 9 a flight 
of 18 was noted over Toronto (DS). A Black Vul- 
ture was reported from the New York Thruway near 
the Montezuma Wildlife Refuge on June 4 (KH). 
The nest of a Goshawk containing 4 young was ob- 
served in Paipoonge Township near Fort William this 
summer, probably the first breeding record for this 
species in that area (AEA). On Oct. 18 at Toronto 
Island 3 Goshawks were seen (GF); 1 was noted 
at Brockville on Oct. 21 (EM). Only 4500 Broad- 
winged Hawks were tallied flying over Port Credit 
during the whole of September (12,300 in 1958): 
there was some evidence that the main flight passed 
through farther to the north this year during the 
prevalent southwest winds (DRG, LM). More de- 
tails of the September hawk flight are given in 
South Peel Field Notes, Vol. 2, No. 2. On Oct. 18 
an estimated 1000 Rough-legged Hawks were seen 
flying west north of Lake Superior at Marathon and 
on Oct. 25 a count of 134 was made at the same place 
(JK). On Nov. 1 during a 90-mile tour of back 
roads in Bruce County, Ont. 124 Rough-legged Hawks 
were counted (GAM, CRS). Numerous other reports 
indicate that there has been a major flight of these 
hawks this fall throughout the Region: many have 
commented on the number of dark phase birds in the 
flight. On Sept. 24 a Golden Eagle was seen flying 
in a southwesterly direction over Rouge Hills (east 
of Toronto) at 4:05 p.m. (DHS). A telephone call 
alerted a group at Port Credit to watch for it and 
at 5:05 a Golden Eagle flew over the party there, 
presumably the same bird (DRG, LM, e al.): the 
airline distance between the two points is almost 
exactly 30 miles. More eagles of both species were 
noted at Port Credit than in any former fall migra- 
tion (LM). Another Golden Eagle was timed on 
Nov. 15: it was sighted over Mount Pleasant Ceme- 
tery in Toronto (GF) and seen 30 minutes later 
over Port Credit (DRG, LM): the airline distance in 
this case is about 13 miles. The calculated flight 
speeds of 30 m.p.h. and 26 m.p.h. are comparable 
in the two observations. Several Gyrfalcons were 
noted by the Port Credit group, notably a blotched, 
dark gray and white bird on Oct. 1 (LM) very similar 
in appearance to one reported during late September 
at Whitby (JLB), and a black phase bird on Oct. 4 
(DRG) which was reported in the South Peel Field 
Notes as the fourth of the season. A gray phase 
bird was seen in the western suburbs of Toronto on 
Sept. 26 (CG). 

Grouse and Turkeys.—Ruffted Grouse were reported 
as fairly abundant in the Thunder Bay area (AEA) 
and the North Bay area (HP) but scarce on Man- 
itoulin Island (DS); broods of young were fre- 
quently seen in Algonquin Park during the summer 
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(RJR, GET). A 
Chicken X Sharp-tailed Grouse was indicated by 


good hatch of Greater Prairie 
the observation of 3 flocks with 10 to 15 birds in 
each near Gore Bay, Manitoulin Island (GBJ). 
(These two species hybridize freely in this area— 
JMS.) Some Turkeys were released near Ithaca 5 
years ago and 8 were noted there this fall (SH). 
Cranes and Rails —A Sandhill Crane was reported 
from Gore Bay on Oct. 2 “with red patch and 
tufted rear” (MS). A new northerly breeding record 
of King Rail was made this summer near Terra Cotta, 
about 25 miles northwest of Toronto (RMS); these 
rails were last seen on Sept. 12 (DRG, MS). 
Shorebirds.—The first Piping Plover reported within 
50 miles of Buffalo in more than 12 years was seen 
near Fort Erie on Nov. 7 (RB, AC, AS): it was 
collected on Nov. 8 and proved to be a first-year 
bird. On Sept. 13 at Fort William 175 Am. Golden 
Plover were seen (AEA), some of which remained 
as late as Nov. 2 (KD); on Sept. 6 the Kingston 
Nature Club found 20 on Wolfe Island (HQ). The 
first fall record of the Ruddy Turnstone at the 
Canadian Lakehead (fide AEA) was of 1 seen on Oct. 
29 (RR). On June 25 four broods of Am. Woodcock 
were located at Kakabeka Falls near Fort William 
(GW); there are only 3 previous breeding records 
for the Canadian Lakehead (AEA). A Long-billed 
Curlew was observed at close range and photo- 
graphed on Oct. 17 at Ajax (JN) after being dis- 
covered a day or two earlier (WN); this is the 
first Ontario record for this species (JLB). Whimbrels 
were noted at Gore Bay from Sept. 20 to 30 in 
numbers ranging from 12 to 6 (MS). A Willet was 
seen at Erie, Pa. on July 10 and 12 (CR, J & JS); 
1 also was reported at Kingsville on Aug. 16 (WB). 
The last shorebirds were noted at Kingston on Nov. 
16 (Killdeer and Greater Yellowlegs) just before 
the cold snap of Nov. 17-18 (HQ). More Purple 
Sandpipers were reported than usual: 1 at Burlington 
on Oct. 28 (LM); 1 at Clarkson on Nov. 1 (GWN); 
2 at Ajax on Nov. 15 (ES); several in the Buffalo 
area, where often none are reported and seldom 
more than 1 or 2 (HA); 1 at Erie, Pa. on Nov. 22 
is the second record for Pennsylvania (MH, fide 
J & JS). On Oct. 4 the largest number (est. 500) of 
shorebirds she has ever seen at Wolfe Island, near 
Kingston, was noted—mostly Pectoral Sandpipers 
(HQ). At Kingston 1 White-rumped Sandpiper 
was seen on Oct. 9 (ME, HQ) and 3 on Oct. 29 
(HQ). On Nov. 1 a Common Snipe and 17 White- 
rumped Sandpipers still remained at Fort William 
(AEA). An unusually good flight of Dunlins was 
reported from the Buffalo area (HA). On Sept. 13 
with 2 Dowitchers at Fort William were 8 Buff- 
breasted Sandpipers (AEA, DA); 1 Buff-breasted 
Sandpiper was seen at Hamilton on Sept. 12 (JAKD, 
JBM, GWN, ef al.); on Sept. 7 many observers 
reported 1 or 2 Buff-breasted Sandpipers on the north 
shore of Lake Erie near Buffalo (fide HA); on Sept. 
13 one was reported near Erie, Pa. (SF, R & RL, 
J & JS, et al.). A Marbled Godwit was seen at the 
east end of Hamilton Bay on Aug. 17 (JAKD, JBM, 
DP) and one was seen at Long Point, Lake Erie, in 
mid-October (GH, fide AGS). A Hudsonian Godwit 
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(sometimes 2) was seen at Whitby from Oct. 11 
(TH) at least until Nov. 1 (GAS, JMS). A Red 
Phalarope was seen at Burlington on Oct. 25 (RM, 
JBM, ef al.), and one at the same place on Nov 
23 (GWN, DKP); on Nov. 29 one was shot 
near Hamilton by boys with an air rifle and plucked 
for roasting before it could be retrieved (GWN). 
Four Northern Phalaropes were seen at Whitby on 
Sept. 20 (GAS) and one was seen at Kingston the 
same day (ME). All 3 species of phalaropes were 
seen near Niagara Falls with a peak in mid-October: 
at least 8 Red, 2 Wilson’s and 8 Northern (HA). 
Jaegers, Gulls and Terns.—An immature Pomarine 
Jaeger was reported at Clarkson on Sept. 20 (RFA, 


GWN); an adult at Burlington on Oct. 4 (JBM, 
GWN) and 2 at Port Nelson on Oct. 25 (RM, 


JBM). In most years there are no records of the 
Parasitic Jaeger in the Niagara Frontier area and 
almost never more than one: this year there were 
{ records by several observers (HA). At the western 
end of Lake Ontario they are seen each fall; the 
first two this year were reported on Sept. 19 at 
Bronte (DW); several others were noted during late 
September and October and 2 were reported at Port 
Credit as late as Nov. 12 (MA, DHS). 

Twelve species of gulls were seen on the Niagara 
River during November—a new record (HA). Glau- 
cous and Iceland Gulls were seen near Ottawa during 
November and December (EM, DAS). Herring and 
Ring-billed Gulls were present again this November 
in spectacular numbers about Niagara Falls, but not 
in such unprecedented abundance as in 1958 (HA). 
An adult Black-headed Gull was first seen at Fort 
Erie on the Niagara River on Nov. 22 (HA, RCA) 
and subsequently by many observers—the fourth 
record for the Buffalo area. An immature Laughing 
Gull was seen at Fort Erie on Nov. 29 at close 
range (RB, AC, AS). Several Franklin’s Gulls were 
reported by several observers near Buffalo (fide 
HA); one also was seen at Toronto from Aug. 23 
(DW) until Oct. 11 (CG). Spectacular concentra- 
tions of Bonaparte’s Gulls were noted on the Niagara 
River near Buffalo during the latter half of Novem- 
ber: 30,000 were tallied in a day devoted to making 
careful estimates and counts (HA, RCA). At least 8 
Little Gulls, including 2 in first year plumage, were 
noted near Buffalo (HA). The first Little Gull was 
seen at Toronto on Aug. 9, the last on Oct. 25 with 
a peak of 9 on Oct. 4, including 1 in immature 
plumage (CG). A Black-legged Kittiwake was seen 
at Hamilton on Oct. 17 (JAKD, GWN); on Nov. 
24 one was noted on the Niagara River near Buffalo 
(RFA, RB) and 2 were seen there (one collected) 
on Nov. 25 (RFA, RDC, HDM); both were im- 
matures. The species is observed only every few 
years in this Region. An immature Sabine’s Gull was 
first seen at Fort Erie on the Niagara River on Nov. 
22 (AC, BN, IW) and subsequently was noted by 
several other observers—the third record for the Nia- 
gara Frontier in 12 years (fide HA). 

A Forster's Tern was identified (black ear patches) 
at Whitby on Oct. 18 (GAS). Two Common Terns 
were noted at Erie, Pa. on Nov. 8, a very late date 
(JS, JS). A very late Black Tern was observed at 
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Oshawa on Oct. 11 (GAS). 

Dovekie and Doves—A Dovekie was shot by 
hunters on Mississippi Lake near Ottawa, Ont. on 
Nov. 11 (fide WEG). Two young Mourning Doves 
left the nest at Cottam on Sept. 28, rather late in 
the season (WB). A late Mourning Dove was ob- 
served in Paipoonge Township near Fort William on 
Nov. 26 (MK, fide AEA). 

Owls —Only a few Snowy Owls have been re- 
ported from widely scattered localities: 1 was seen 
at Port Arthur on Nov. 26 (CEG); 1 at Jordan 
(near St. Catharines) on Nov. 29 (RI, JBM); 1 
at Kirkland Lake in November (RJM); 1 at Napanee 
on Dec. 11 (KFE) and 1 at Toronto on Dec. 12 
(DP). A Hawk-Owl was seen at Marathon on June 
9 (JK); another near Kakabeka Falls on Sept. 2 
(GWN, LN, DHS, JMS); in the Canadian Lake- 
head area 3 were killed by hunters and one other seen 
(AEA, DA); 1 was seen near Swastika on Nov. 20 
(FH) and 3 others were reported near there; 1 at 
the west boundary of Algonquin Park on Nov. 29 
was hunting over a semi-open swampy area where 
signs of a high mouse population were evident 
(RJR); the most southerly record was of one seen 
at Kincardine on Lake Huron on Oct. 23 (GF). At 
Mer Bleu Bog, near Ottawa, 19 Short-eared Owls were 
seen on the evening of July 10 (RF, WEG, HL); 
this species has been very scarce near Buffalo with 
only 2 records (HA). The peak of the Saw-whet Owl 
flight through the Toronto area occurred about Oct. 
18 when 22 were found on Toronto Island (GF, 
RRT). 

Hummingbirds.—Late Ruby-throated Humming- 
birds were noted at North Bay on Sept. 19 (HJR) 
and at Rondeau on Oct. 4 (RDU). 

W oodpeckers.—From Sept. 20 to 26 hundreds of 
Yellow-shafted Flickers were noted migrating through 
the Gore Bay area (MS). On Aug. 27 a Red-shafted 
X Yellow-shafted Flicker hybrid was trapped and 
released at the Algonquin Park wildlife research 
station (GB). The shafts of the middle primaries 
and outer tail feathers were red, otherwise normal. A 
Red-bellied Woodpecker was seen at Nashville, near 
Toronto on Nov. 28 (JD). 

Flycatchers—A Western Kingbird was seen near 
Whitby on Sept. 12 (NL) and probably the same 
bird south of Pickering on Sept. 16 (EF, DHS, JMS). 
The yellowish breast and gray back were observed at 
close range as it sat on a nearby wire fence: there 
is still no specimen of this species from the Toronto 
area but sight records date back to 1930 (JLB). 
The Eastern Phoebe appears to have made a good 
recovery in Ontario (RC, JMS) but they are still 
scarce in parts of northwestern New York (JAW). 
A late Yellow-bellied Flycatcher was band.d at 
Rondeau on Oct. 17 (RDU); a very early one was 
reported at Hamilton on Aug. 8 (RC). The second 
record for the Toronto area of the Acadian Flycatcher 
was one noted near Whitby on June 13 (JLB, GB, 
GF, CG) and subsequently reported there on several 
occasions later in the summer (NL). A very late 
Least Flycatcher was found at Toronto on Dec. 1 
(JJ) and seen again on Dec. 2 (CG). Several mem- 
bers of the Kingston Nature Club reported an Olive- 


sided Flycatcher during 1959, the first seen in the 
history of the club: the first was reported on May 
26 (PEL); the first fall record was on Aug. 13 (HQ) 
and the same or other individuals were noted Aug. 14 
(PEL) to Aug. 17 (PEL, JAW) and Aug. 19 (KFE). 
There was apparently a 1904 record before formation 
of the club (HQ). Olive-sided Flycatchers also ap- 
peared commoner than usual in the Toronto area 
(CG). 

Swallows —One albino was seen flying over Ham- 
ilton Bay with over 1500 other Bank Swallows on 
July 22 (RC). 

Jays, Crows, Chickadees —Over 400 Blue Jays were 
seen flying west over Toronto on Sept. 24 (EB); 977 
were counted flying west over Port Credit between 
9:25 A.M. and 3:30 P.M. on Oct. 4 (LM). At Point 
Pelee Blue Jays were noted in migration throughout 
September and October with an estimated 3000 on 
Oct. 3 at the height of the migration (WB, AK); an 
extremely heavy migration also was noted at nearby 
points at Bradley's Marsh (RW) and flocks of up 
to 2000 at Wheatley (NC). Blue Jays seem to in- 
crease every year near Waterloo, N. Y. (JAW) 
where they were relatively uncommon only ten years 
ago. A Black-billed Magpie was noted at Atikokan 
on Nov. 3 (SP). The migration of Common Crows 
through Essex County, Ont. was spectacular with an 
estimated 11,000 passing over Cottam on Oct. 4 alone 
(WB) ; thousands were seen (and heard!) flying over 
Gore Bay, Manitoulin Island on Oct. 2 at 7 A.M. 
(MS). 

After Aug. 15 groups of Black-capped Chickadees 
were frequently noted flying south past Rutherglen 
and the population diminished drastically there in 
September (LL) ; large bands of migrating chickadees 
were noted in the Oshawa area in early October 
(GAS) and about 20 were found dead on the highway 
between Oshawa and Whitby (about 4 miles) killed 
by the heavy traffic on the Canadian Thanksgiving 
Weekend (Oct. 10-12). Numbers were seen moving 
west through the Toronto area in mid-October, even 
on downtown streets and buildings (JMS). A flight 
of them passed through Rondeau from Oct. 21 to 30 
(RDU). In late October they came into Essex County 
(WB). The only report of a Boreal Chickadee with 
this migration was of one seen at Hamilton on Nov. 
1 (MA, JLB, G & JL, WWS), although there are 
several reports of them at feeding stations near the 
normal southern range of the species. An interesting 
breeding record of Boreal Chickadees comes from 
Atikokan where a pair was seen excavating a nest 
hole in a small poplar on May 17; on June 19 
one young was seen at the entrance (SP). 

Nuthatches and Wrens—A White-breasted Nut- 
hatch was seen on Nov. 26 ‘n Paipoonge Township, 
near Fort William (MK). On May 23 Long-billed 
Marsh Wrens were discovered at Pickerel Lake in 
the Sibley Peninsula, a new species for Thunder Bay 
District (KD); 15 ‘dummy nests’ were located 
before July 15 but no nest with eggs (DA, KD, RD). 

Mockingbirds and Thrashers —Mockingbirds con- 
tinue to turn up throughout the Region: 1 at Go 
Home Bay on the east shore of Lake Huron on May 
23 (GC): 2 summered near Branchport, N. Y. but 
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no nest was found (FKG); 1 on Oct. 25 near Aurora, 
N. Y. (S, fide SH); 1 at Lindsay on Oct. 23 (EWC) 
and 1 at a feeding tray in Port Arthur on Nov. 29 
(HS, fide KD). Unusually large numbers of Brown 
Thrashers have been noted in the Buffalo area (HA). 

Thrushes.—Robins were very abundant all fall 
and a few were still present in late November at Fort 
William (AEA); flocks were still present at Mara- 
thon on Oct. 25 (JK). The Hermit Thrush popula- 
tion seems to have increased spottily from last year. 
Hermit Thrushes were reported as not particularly 
scarce at Erie, Pa. this fall (J & JS) but not one was 
seen during the late summer and fall at Rutherglen 
(LL). A late Hermit Thrush for Fort William was 
seen on Nov. 8 (AEA). Bluebirds and other thrushes 
are still scarce in the Buffalo area (HA); only 2 
Eastern Bluebirds were reported in the vicinity of 
Waterloo, N. Y. this fall (JAW) and only 1 or 2 
were seen all fall at Erie, Pa. (J & JS). A report 
from Avoca, N. Y. states that only two pairs were 
seen in the whole area during the entire summer 
(MEC). In southern Ontario the Eastern Bluebird 
picture is more promising: 3 flocks of 15 to 20 each 
were noted near Kingston between Oct. 12 and 25 
(HQ); 3 flocks of about 50 were reported from dif- 
ferent parts of the Toronto region in October (RB, 
LM); 2 flocks with about a dozen in each were seen 
at Mindemoya, Manitoulin Island, in late September 
(JW); several flocks were noted at Rondeau (RDU) 
between Oct. 13 and 17 (28 in one day) and there 
were many other similar reports. 

Gnatcatchers, Kinglets, Waxwings and Shrikes.— 
A nest of Blue-gray Gnatcatchers was found at Avoca, 
N. Y. on May 7 (MEC): they had not been seen 
there in 17 years of birding previous to this find. 
Another gnatcatcher turned up on a_window-sill 
feeder in Huntsville on Sept. 12 (C). Unusually 
large numbers of both Golden-crowned and Ruby- 
crowned Kinglets were reported from many parts of 
the Region. On Sept. 4 a Bohemian Waxwing was 
seen near the eastern boundary of Thunder Bay 
District by Highway 11 (DB, GWN, DHS, JMS). 
They have become very common again in Fort Wil- 
liam since Oct. 22 when the first one was brought 
in (RR, fide AEA). They were first reported at Ot- 
tawa’s Experimental Farm this fall on Nov. 18 
(DAS). At Hamilton 2 were seen on Dec. 2 (GWN). 
Only one Northern Shrike has been reported so far 
in the Port Arthur area this fall, on Nov. 29 (KD, 
ND, CEG); one also was reported at Geraldton and 
2 at Marathon (fide AEA). 

Vireos and Warblers.—Large numbers were found 
im many Ontario localities, while low numbers were 
reported from the Buffalo area (HA). A very heavy 
migration of warblers was reported from Fort Wil- 
liam on Aug. 24 (EB). September 19 and 20 were 
days of heavy vireo and warbler migrations both 
at Kingston (KFE, HQ, GW) and in the Toronto 
area (CG). Gore Bay (MS) and Essex Co., Ont. 
with 22 species seen this fall (WB) also witnessed 
heavy migrations of warblers. On July 8 a Yellow- 
throated Vireo in full song was noted at Rutherglen 
(LL). A White-eyed Vireo was reported at North 
Bay on Oct. 19 (HP): very small size, wing bars, 
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yellow “spectacles,” bright green back, and clea: 
yellow sides were noted. Equally amazing is the 
report of a male Hooded Warbler seen on Nov. 22 
at Lake Wolsey near Gore Bay, Manitoulin Island 
(MS). It was watched from no more than 10 feet 
“fluttering in and out of the Scotch pine branches 
like a huge yellow and black butterfly” with snow 
on the ground! Individuals of several species stayed 
later than usual in the Buffalo area also (HA). 
A late Nashville Warbler was seen at Toronto on 
Nov. 11 (JS). A Prairie Warbler was observed on 
Nov. 9, 10 and 11 at Dryden, N. Y. (PK, fide SH); 
a rare bird ‘n this area at any season (SH). A Palm 
Warbler and an Ovenbird were brought to an aviary 
at Erindale, Ont. on Nov. 30 (RI). 

Blackbirds —The first nest of an Eastern Meadow- 
lark for the Thunder Bay District was located on 
June 10; it contained 4 half-grown young (AEA, 
KD, RR). On Nov. 1 at Pickering marsh 2 late 
Bobolinks were found (FB); one of these was still 
there on Nov. 22 (DS). A female Baltimore Oriole 
was injured when it hit a window at Clarkson on 
Oct. 31, a very late date (FC, LM). On Oct. 5 a 
male Brewer's Blackbird was noted with a large 
flock of Redwinged and Rusty Blackbirds, the first 
Toronto report of this species (DP). A very large 
migration (at least 2000) of blackbirds was noted at 
Fort William on Aug. 29 (EB). 

Grosbeaks and Finches —Cardinals appear to be 
increasing northward and eastward in Ontario. A male 
was seen at South Baymouth, Manitoulin Island, on 
Nov. 4 (DS); at least 2 males were reported from 
Huntsville in October and November (AC, VG); 
another was seen at Limberlost a few miles east of 
Huntsville from Nov. 2 to 6 (H); one was reported 
at Ottawa on Dec. 8 (fide VH) and 1 male was 
seen at Smith’s Falls on Nov. 19 (JWC) and on 
Nov. 23 (DN), the first seen in that district where 
DN has lived for 70 years. A female Pyrrhuloxia 
spent several hours at Port Credit on Nov. 19 (LM) 
possibly an aviary escapee although no evidence to 
this effect has been found. A late Indigo Bunting 
was seen at Pickering on Oct. 6 (DRG, DP). Some 
extremely young Evening Grosbeaks still being fed 
by adults were seen at Huntsville during the latter 
half of August, the first breeding record for that 
area (AC, fide RJR). Evening Grosbeaks were re- 
ported throughout the Region, arriving as far south 
as Ithaca in mid-October and coming to feeders in 
spite of a good box elder crop (SH); hundreds were 
reported in Warren County, Pa. in early November 
(WH, HJ). Purple Finches have been becoming 
more common in the area about Avoca, N. Y. and 
were found nesting there this summer (MEC). A 
very unusual summer record was of a female Pine 
Grosbeak seen on July 26 a few miles south of 
North Bay (HP). Common Redpolls invaded the 
whole Region in numbers varying from ‘thousands’ 
at Fort William on Oct. 25 (AEA) and “hundreds” 
at Brockville on Nov. 19 (EM) to “good numbers” 
in the Buffalo area (HA, RCA). Small flocks of 1 
to 20 were seen flying along the south shore of Lake 
Ontario on Nov. 8—about 20 observations of Pine 
Siskins and 35 redpolls flying overhead (HA, RCA) 







































There are a few reports of both Red and White- 


winged Crossbills from the Buffalo area during 
November (HA). 

Sparrows.—Grasshopper and Henslow’s Sparrows 
were more conspicuous than usual in the Kingston 
area this summer (HQ). At Oshawa on Oct. 3 two 
Sharp-tailed Sparrows were observed (GAS). The 
fall migration of sparrows was “‘spectacular’’ in the 
Rutherglen area (LL) with great numbers of Savan- 
nah, Chipping and Song Sparrows. A late Chipping 
Sparrow was seen at Swastika on Oct. 17 (FH). 
During the fourth week of September counts of 100 
to 500 White-crowned Sparrows were frequent in 
the area between Rutherglen and North Bay (LL); 
at Kingston they arrived in numbers on Oct. 5 when 
“lawns, shrubs and fields appeared to be alive’’ with 
migrant sparrows including White-crowned Sparrows 
and when up to 200 White-throated Sparrows were 
seen in a short walk of less than an hour. There 
were many reports of both White-crowned and 
White-throated Sparrows staying into December in 
the Toronto and Buffalo areas (HA, JMS). A 
remarkably large and prolonged (Sept. 15 to Oct. 
29) migration of White-crowned Sparrows was ob- 
served in Algonquin Park (RJR). From Sept. 28 to 
30 a big migration of sparrows went through Atikokan 
with Harris’ Sparrows, Lincoln’s Sparrows and Lap- 
land Longspurs numerous (SP). A Harris’ Sparrow 
was noted at Aldershot near Hamilton on Oct. 18 
(DKP, TP). An immature Harris’ Sparrow, the 
second record for Pennsylvania (fide J & JS) was 
reported from Erie on Oct. 18 (MH, HM, R & RL). 
More Lincoln’s Sparrows than usual were noted this 
fall near Ithaca (SH). On Sept. 20 at Kingston 3 
Lapland Longspurs were seen (ME), a rather early 
date. Good numbers of Snow Buntings were seen 
throughout the Region, notably around the shores 
of the Great Lakes. An estimated 4500 in 40 flocks 
of 25 to 600 were seen flying west between Point 
Breeze and Fort Niagara on Nov. 8 (HA, RCA)— 
“the largest movement of Snow Buntings I have ever 
seen. 
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APPALACHIAN REGION.—Mixed up might 
describe the fall season in this Region as there was 
little uniformity of opinion among the reporters. It 
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was, however, one of the more interesting fall migra- 
tions of recent years. 

During August, September and early October an 
almost constant high pressure system was located over 
much of the Appalachians. This produced a succession 
of days that were monotonously alike: warm, dry, and 
pleasant but hardly conducive to much migratory 
activity. The early migration of warblers and other 
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small songbirds was unspectacular as the birds drib- 
bled through in small numbers day by day. That 
good numbers did go through, however, is attested 
by the results at two banding stations operated to 
study the migration. Illustrative of the lack of in- 
centive to migrate were the two Cape May Warblers 
which were banded in Tucker Co., W. Va. on Sept. 
19 and were retaken at the same place on Sept. 26, 
having taken on a considerable amount of fat in the 
meantime. 

There were two minor breaks in this weather pic- 
ture with moderate cold fronts arriving on Sept. 10 
and Sept. 16-17 which produced a few ‘‘waves’’ of 
migrants. The long warm dry spell was finally broken 
in mid-October and the rest of the period had cool 
and wet weather. In most places the deficiency of rain- 
fall accumulated over the summer was more than made 
up. Really cold weather did not come until the last of 
November and there was no general snowfall until 
Nov. 28. 

The long mild season induced many species to re- 
main long after their normal departure dates and an 
unusually large number of record late dates were 
reported. By the early part of November the northern 
parts of the Region had an influx of “northern finches” 
but except for the Evening Grosbeak there was no 
widespread invasion by the end of the period. 

Operation Recovery—This year two banding sta- 
tions operated along the migration lines on the moun- 
tain ridges; one at 4000 ft. on Allegheny Front Moun- 
tain, Tucker Co., W. Va. under the direction of 
Ralph K. Bell and Gordon A. Knight, functioned for 
16 days in September and two in October and banded 
432 birds of 51 species; and one near Elizabethton, 
Tenn. under the leadership of Lee R. Herndon, oper- 
ated for 23 days in September, October, and Novem- 
ber and banded 856 birds of 59 species. These two 
stations made numerous notable records which will be 
referred to later. 

Loons and Grebes.—Except at Pymatuning Lake, Pa. 
the Common Loon flight was good. Large flocks were 
reported from Watauga Lake, Tenn. (LRH) and Deep 
Creek Lake, Md. (GAH, GAK) on Nov. 15. Red- 
throated Loons at Chattanooga, Tenn. on Oct. 18 and 
Nov. 1 were the first fall records for that region 
(AW) and one at Knoxville, Tenn. on Nov. 6 was 
the first local record (JCH). Pied-billed Grebes were 
in small numbers throughout the Region but Horned 
Grebes were about normal. 

W aterfowl—There was general disagreement 
throughout the Region about the nature of the duck 
flight. At Youngstown, Ohio it was one of the poor- 
est in memory (VPM); at State College, Pa. it was 
rather poor (WSC); and at Point Pleasant, W. Va. 
it was very poor (GFH). On the other hand at 
Morgantown, W. Va. the flight was the best in recent 
years (GAH) and in the Eastern panhandle of West 
Virginia the flight was good although the birds were 
more widely scattered than usual (CM). A_ peak 
flight day was Nov. 15, when large numbers were 
reported at Beverly, W. Va., and Charleston, W. Va. 
(COH); over 800 identified individuals were listed at 
Morgantown (GAH) and 400 on Watauga Lake, 
Tenn. (LRH). In those areas where Whistling Swans 
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are rarely seen, this was a good year: 120 at Morgan- 
town, W. Va. on Nov. 7 (GAK); 34 at Beverly, 
W. Va. on Nov. 15 (COH); 40 at Inwood, W. Va 
on Nov. 17 (CM) and 2 at Chattanooga, Tenn. 
(AW ). Canada Geese were in good numbers through- 
out the Region with a climax reached at Pymatuning 
Lake, Pa. of 15-18,000 just prior to the opening of 
the season (RCL). Most noteworthy were the records 
for Brant at West Union, W. Va. on Nov. 9 (W. 
Lesser) and at Chattanooga, Tenn. (2 on Oct. 20. 
AW ). Snow Geese were reported from State College, 
Pa. on Nov. 14, the second local record (MW), and 
from Watauga Lake, Tenn. on Nov. 15 (LRH) 
while Blue Geese were seen at Lexington, Va. on Oct. 
20 (JJM), at State College, Pa. on Oct. 23-24, the 
third local record (MW), and at Beverly, W. Va. on 
Nov. 15 (COH). Both species were in good numbers 
at Pymatuning Lake, Pa., where they are more regular 
than elsewhere in the Region (RCL). The dabbling 
duck flight was disappointing throughout but diving 
ducks did much better. Buffleheads were probably the 
most common species, with Ruddy Ducks second. The 
flight of scaup was again very disappointing and Can- 
vasbacks and Redheads were essentially non-existent. 
A flock of 6 Surf Scoters which remained near Mor- 
gantown, W. Va. from October 18 to 25 was only 
the third record for the species in West Virginia 
(GAH, GAK). 

Hawks.—Apparently there were fewer observers 
manning the ridges during the hawk migration than 
usual, but the southern part of the Region reported 
a fine fall flight while it was very poor to the north 
In the Elizabethton, Tenn. region a total of 10,000 
Broad-winged Hawks were counted, the largest num- 
ber on record (LRH), and at Chattanooga, Tenn. 850 
were counted on Sept. 20 (AW); at Reddish Knob 
on the Virginia border the counts were much lower 
with a total of all species of 115 on Sept. 19 and 210 
on Sept. 20 (MC). On North Mountain, W. Va. only 
36 were seen on Sept. 20 (CM). Unusual records 
included a Goshawk at State College, Pa. on Oct. 30 
(WSC) ; early Rough-legged Hawks at Reddish Knob 
on Sept. 19 (MC); and Peregrines at Youngstown, 
Ohio on Nov. 2 (VPM) and Pymatuning Lake, Pa. 
on Sept. 27 (RCL). Neither species of eagle was 
reported this fall in the Region. 

Gallinaceous Birds —Ruffed Grouse were in good 
numbers throughout the Region prior to the start of 
hunting season and wild Turkeys were in extremely 
good numbers in the mountains of West Virginia and 
in northern Pennsylvania. 

Cranes and Shorebirds —A Sandhill Crane was seen 
at Knoxville, Tenn. on Nov. 13 (JCH). 

This Region seldom produces heavy shorebird 
flights but this year there were some remarkably late 
dates. A Semipalmated Plover at Lexington, Va. on 
Sept. 27 was the latest date on record there (JJM); 
a Common Snipe at Deep Creek Lake, Md. on Nov. 
9 was late for this high elevation region (GAH, 
GAK); and Greater Yellowlegs remained at Lexing- 
ton, Va. (JJM) and Morgantown, W. Va. (GAH) 
well into November. Murray reported that the Spotted 
Sandpiper at Lexington, Va. on Oct. 20 was “very 
late’ but one was seen at Cheat Lake, W. Va. on 
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Nov. 15 (GAH, GAK). Am. Golden Plovers are 
always worth noting from this Region and they were 
seen in mid-September at State College, Pa. (WSC); 
Berlin Lake, Ohio (VPM); and Pymatuning Lake, 
Pa. (RCL). Several Northern Phalaropes at Seneca 
Lake (DC) and Piedmont Lake (CC) in Ohio in 
September were noteworthy, as were 2 Wilson’s Phala- 
ropes at Pymatuning Lake, Pa. on Nov. 8 (VPM). 
A phalarope of undetermined species was seen at 
Chattanooga, Tenn. on Nov. 1 (AW). 

Cuckoos, Owls, and Goatsuckers——Both species of 
cuckoo remained quite late: the Yellow-billed was 
reported from Chattanooga, Tenn. on Oct. 21 and 
Nov. 2 (AW) and from Lexington, Va. on Oct. 25 
(JJM), and a Black-billed was killed by flying into 
1 window at Gibsonia, Pa. on Oct. 12 (8 days later 
than the previous record) (KCP). 

Two Long-eared Owls at Youngstown, Ohio were 
unusual (VPM) and Short-eared Owls were reported 
from State College, Pa. on Nov. 14 (MW) and Con- 
neaut Lake, Pa. on Nov. 1 (RCL). Two Saw-whet 
Owls were trapped and banded in Tucker Co., W. Va. 
on Sept. 10 and 19 (GAK). This date suggests that 
they were part of the small and little-known local 
breeding population. 

The Common Nighthawk migration was essentially 
over before the first of September but late stragglers 
were observed at Butler, Pa. on Sept. 2 (FWP) and 
at State College, Pa. on Sept. 26 (WSC). From all 
parts of the Region came reports of very late Chim- 
ney Swifts and they did not generally depart until Oct. 
15 to 17 when the cold weather finally arrived. A 
Ruby-throated Hummingbird at Cullowhee, N. C. on 
Oct. 2 was late (MLW). 

Flycatchers and Swallows.—Eastern Phoebes re- 
mained well into October and one was still present 
at Cullowhee, N. C. on Nov. 28 (MLW). The only 
two reports of the Yellow-bellied Flycatcher were 
from both the West Virginia and the Tennessee band- 
ing stations which each banded one bird on Sept. 12 
(GAK, LRH). Olive-sided Flycatchers were reported 
from Wyatt, W. Va. on four occasions in September 
(LM) and on Sept. 15 at Youngstown, Ohio (VPM). 
Tree Swallows were seen at Geneva, Pa. on the very 
late date of Oct. 25 (RCL). 

Corvids and Titmice.—Black-billed Magpies were 
reported from Port Republic, Va. on Sept. 21 (MC); 
from Tucker Co., W. Va. in early September (Con- 
servation Commission) and from Fayette Co., Pa. 
on Nov. 15 (CM). Whether these are escaped cap- 
tives or bona-fide stragglers could not be determined. 
Both species of chickadee were exceptionally common 
in their respective range although by the end of the 
period there was no sign of a southward movement 
of Black-caps. In the northern part of the Region Red- 
breasted Nuthatches were more common than usual. 

Wrens, Mimids, and Thrushes—A House Wren in 
full song at Meadville, Pa. on Nov. 26 was most 
unusual (RCL). Winter Wrens were in higher than 
normal numbers at Morgantown, W. Va. (GAH) 
but were very low at Youngstown, Ohio (VPM). 
Carolina Wrens were in good numbers even in the 
more northern parts of their range. 

The usual number of Catbirds stayed late at various 








places and some will attempt to winter. The north- 
ward extension of the Mockingbird continued. 

At Oglebay Park, Wheeling, W. Va. concentrations 
of Robins built up to several thousands in mid- 
November (GHB) but at Youngstown, Ohio they 
were in low numbers (VPM). Hermit Thrushes were 
unreported at State College, Pa. (WSC); Elizabeth- 
ton, Tenn. (LRH) and Clarksville, Pa. (RKB) and 
only 3 were banded in Tucker Co., W. Va. despite 
the fact that the station was located on the breeding 
grounds. Veerys were unreported. The usually rare 
Gray-cheeked Thrush was reported only from the 2 
banding stations: 6 at Elizabethton, Tenn. (LRH) 
and 5 in Tucker Co., W. Va. (GAK). Swainson’s 
Thrushes were very common at these two stations 
with 70 banded in Tennessee (LRH) and 30 in 
Tucker Co., W. Va. (GAK). The Eastern Bluebird 
picture is very contradictory. They were scarce or 
below normal at Dayton, Va. (MC); Youngstown, 
Ohio (VPM), and Elizabethton, Tenn. (LRH); they 
were above last year at State College, Pa. (WSC) ; 
about normal at Charleston, W. Va. (GFH); unusu- 
ally common at Morgantown, W. Va. (GAH). 

Kinglets, Pipits, and Vireos—Both species of king- 
let were quite abundant. At State College, Pa. a Blue- 
gray Gnatcatcher was present from Nov. 19 to Dec. 
1 (DLB). There were more than the usual number of 
reports of Water Pipits: Sept. 12 at Reddish Knob, 
Va. (MC); 2 at Wyatt, W. Va. on Sept. 24 (LM); 
50 at Morgantown, W. Va. on Nov. 7-8 (GAH); 
and 19 at Watauga Lake, Tenn. on Nov. 15 (LRH). 

A Solitary Vireo was found dead at State College. 
Pa. on the rather late date of Nov. 16 (WSC). At 
Meadville, Pa. Philadelphia Vireos were unusually 
common (RCL); 4 were banded at Elizabethton, 
Tenn. (LRH) and 4 in Tucker Co., W. Va. (GAK). 

W’arblers.—Most areas reported “spotty” or “medi- 
ocre” flights. Small influxes were noted after the two 
September cold spells and many of the species were 
moving through in early October. Worm-eating War- 
blers at Meadville, Pa. on Sept. 18 were the first local 
fall records (RCL). Nashville Warblers were in good 
numbers at Sewickley, Pa. where the last one was 
seen on Oct. 10 (CHLS); while a very late one was 
seen at Morgantown, W. Va. on Nov. 15 (GAH, 
GAK). Orange-crowned Warblers are rarely reported 
from this Region but one was banded at Elizabethton, 
Tenn. on Oct. 31 (LRH) and they were seen at 
Wyatt, W. Va. on Sept. 21 and Oct. 6 (LM) and at 
Cullowhee, N. C. on Oct. 17 (MLW). Magnolia 
Warblers were extremely common in Tucker Co., 
W. Va., where 44 were banded during September 
(GAK). Myrtle Warblers were in good numbers 
throughout the Region, starting on Sept. 21 at Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. (GHB) and more than the usual num- 
bers remained at the end of the period. A Yellow- 
throated Warbler was carefully identified at Wyatt, 
W. Va. on Sept. 21 (LM). At Charleston, W. Va. a 
Prairie Warbler was still coming to a feeder for bacon 
fat on Dec. 13 (GFH). A very late Yellow-breasted 
Chat was seen at Knoxville, Tenn. on Oct. 12 (JCH). 
Connecticut Warblers are sometimes not found for 
several years in this Region but three were banded 
in Tucker Co., W. Va. on Sept. 8, 9, and 20 (GAK) ; 
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one was banded at Clarksville, Pa. on Sept. 27 (RKB) 
and there were two records from Lexington, Va. on 
Sept. 17 and 26 (JJM). Wilson’s Warblers were 
unusually common at Meadville, Pa. (RCL) and one 
seen at Warren, Pa. on Sept. 12 was the first one of 
the year there (WLH); five were banded in Tucker 
Co., W. Va. (GAK). 

Fringillids —Cardinals were unaccountably scarce 
near Gibsonia, Pa. (JAG) and at Morgantown, W. 
Va. (GAH). Evening Grosbeaks arrived about Nov. 
6 and by the close of the period had been reported 
throughout the Region as far south as Dayton, Va. 
(MC) and Charleston, W. Va. (GFH). The flight has 
not yet built up to large proportions although 123 had 
been banded at State College, Pa. by Dec. 1 (WSC). 
Pine Siskins were reported from State College, Pa. in 
early October (MW, WSC); from Cook Forest and 
Meadville, Pa. (RCL); from Chattanooga, Tenn. on 
Nov. 11 (AW); and from Nitro, W. Va. on Nov. 28 
(JLS). More unusual for this Region were the re- 
ports of a single Common Redpoll at State College, 
Pa. in October (WSC) and a flock of 200 near 
Youngstown, Ohio on Nov. 1 (VPM). A single 
Red Crossbill was seen in early November at State 
College, Pa. (WSC) and a flock was recorded at 
Keysers Ridge, Md. on Nov. 15 (CM). 

Four Sharp-tailed Sparrows at Meadville, Pa. on 
Sept. 25 were noteworthy (Sara Flaugh, fide RCL). 
Slate-colored Juncos were in very good numbers over 
most of the Region with arrival dates varying from 
Sept. 21 at Wyatt, W. Va. (LM) to a late Oct. 21 
at Wheeling, W. Va. (GHB). Tree Sparrows were 
uncommon over most of the Region. Both White- 
crowned Sparrows and White-throated Sparrows 
staged very good flights and in the southern parts of 
the Region good wintering populations remained at 
the end of the period. Lincoln’s Sparrows had a good 
year in northern West Virginia and the migration was 
quite lengthy with one banded in Tucker County on 
Sept. 12 (RKB) and several still present at Morgan- 
town on Oct. 25 (GAH). Two were banded at Eliza- 
bethton, Tenn. on Oct. 17 (LRH). There were more 
reports than usual of Snow Buntings although all 
were concentrated in the northern part of the Region. 

Contributors.—Ralph K. Bell, Dorothy L. Bordner, 
George H. Breiding, Max Carpenter, Mrs. David 
Cain, William S, Clarke, Jr., Charles Conrad, Joseph 
A. Grom, Charles O. Handley, Lee R. Herndon, Wil- 
liam L. Highhouse, Joseph C. Howell, George F. 
Hurley, Gordon A. Knight, Robert C. Leberman, 
Lena McBee, Vincent P. McLaughlin, Clark Miller, 
J. J. Murray, Kenneth C. Parkes, Frank W. Preston, 
C. H. L. Schuette, III, John L. Smith, Marvin L. 
Wass, Mrs. Adele West, Merrill Wood.—GeEorGE A. 
HALL, Department of Chemistry University, Morgan- 
town, W.Va. 


MIDDLEWESTERN PRAIRIE REGION.—If any- 
one doubted the potential vagarities of the annual 
fall weather pattern of the Midwest, he received a 
rude awakening this past season. August was almost 
universally hot and dry. At Cleveland, Ohio, 11 days 
between Aug. 12 and 31 had temperatures 90° or 
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above; it was the 6th hottest August since 1872 
at Louisville, Ky., which experienced extremely topsy- 
turvy temperatures. September precipitation and tem- 
perature averaged near normal, but a cold front 
brought a reading of 34° at Port Columbus, Ohio, 
Sept. 18; from Sept. 20 to 29 readings there were 
again in the 90's. At Lake Forest, Ill. wind gusts 
up to 75 m.p.h. accompanied a storm on Sept. 26. 
Rain, Sept. 30, broke ‘a severe summer drought at 
Columbus, Ohio. October was generally cool and wet 
except in Kentucky; it was 92.3° at Louisville, Oct. 
4, the “hottest ever’ for this date, while the low 
was 46°, Oct. 9. The promise of severe cold hinted 
at earlier was really fulfilled in November. Nov. 6 
had the coldest 24 hours on record for that date in 
Central Iowa; a 3° reading was obtained at the 
Chautauqua National Wildlife Refuge, IIl., Nov. 7; 
Columbia, Mo. had a record 18° temperature on Nov. 
6. At Louisville, it was 79°, Nov. 5; three hours 
later the mercury was at freezing and hit 30°, Nov. 6. 
The next cold period, Nov. 16 to 18, brought low 
temperatures, as follows: Libertyville, Ill., 17th, 3° 
(record); Chautaqua Refuge, 17th, 3°; Iowa City, 
Iowa, 15th, —3°; Lafayette, Ind., 17th, 3° (coldest 
on record for that date); Utica, Ohio, 18th, 11° 
(coldest for this date since 1891); Squaw Creek 
National Wildlife Refuge, Mo., 5°; Louisville, 17th, 
13° (broke record set 79 years ago; it was 84° here, 
Nov. 17th, 1958). November precipitation was above 
average, the excess being in the form of early, heavy 
snow (Iowa City, 7 in. and Lake Forest, 3 in., Nov. 
12). Streams in northern Illinois were near flood 
stage much of the period. 

Region-wide, the fall migration was poor to fair, 
came later than usual, exhibited few large waves of 
passerines, produced many October stragglers, and 
ended abruptly in late November. Goose flights were 
good throughout October. Ducks were down gen- 
erally (Mallards and Black Ducks less so than 
others in the western part of the Region); notable 
exceptions were the Ruddy Duck (4000, Sandusky 
Bay, Ohio, Oct. 13, Laurel Van Camp; 1000, Crab 
Orchard National Wildlife Refuge, Ill., Nov. 12, 
Lee Bush) and Pintail, Green-winged Teal, and 
Ring-necked Duck (Ottawa County, Ohio, “unusual 
flight,’ LV). A surprising number of eiders and 
scoters reached Lake Erie and Lake Michigan. It 
seems likely (as mentioned by Van Camp) that duck 
flights into the Lake Erie area originate to the north 
and northeast, where a good breeding season (judged 
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by the adult:immature ratio of birds shot by hunters) 
vas indicated. The serious decrease in duck pro- 
juction in western Canada was reflected in the 
western part of the Region (Willow Slough Game 
Preserve, Ind., of 504 Mallards banded, 105 were 
birds of the year, Warren Rowe; Quincy, Ill., 4 of 
every 5 birds shot were immatures, fide T. E. Mussel- 
man). Shorebird numbers were high on suitable areas. 
fair warbler season, but at Cleveland a 
migration “equal to any springtime movement’ was 
experienced (fide Bertram C. Raynes) and an “un- 
usually good”’ flight occurred at Lakeside, Ohio (Miss 
Alta Smith). 

A few summer residents at Rockford, Ill. de- 
parted early (Yellow Warbler and Yellowthroat, 1 
month; Warbling Vireo, 1 week; Killdeer; E. Mead- 
owlark; Lee Johnson), as did others at Iowa City 
(no details, Fred W. Kent) and Columbia (Catbird, 
Mrs. O. R. Johnson). In contrast, prolonged nesting 
activity was reported, as follows: Common Egret 
(E. St. Louis, Ill., young in nest, Aug. 14, J. Earl 
Comfort), Black-crowned Night Heron (Louisville, 
6 nests with young unable to fly, Sept. 26, Frederick 
and Anne L. Stamm), Ruddy Duck, (Chicago, IIl., 
downy young, Sept. 18, Harold Fetter), Yellow- 
billed Cuckoo (Lake Forest, adult feeding young 
out of nest, Sept. 6, Miss Marion Clow), Robin 
(Lafayette, one incubated 3 eggs from at least Aug. 
18 to Oct. 6, R. E. Mumford), Cardinal (Liberty- 
ville, young just fledged, Sept. 2, Mrs. Patricia R. 
Snider). 

TV tower casualties —Scott Rea heard birds passing 
over South Bend, Ind. the evening of Sept. 27, a 
rainy, windy night; the 49 dead birds he found under 
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a nearby tower the following morning included 
Swainson’s Thrush (30), Tennessee Warbler (5), 
Magnolia and Palm Warblers (3 each), Black- 


throated Green Warbler, Ovenbird, Am. Redstart (2 
each), Bay-breasted and Blackpoll Warblers (1 each). 
A larger kill occurred at Orion, Ill. the night of 
Oct. 6-7, at the 983-foot tower of station WHBF. 
Of the 88 birds picked up, Swainson’s Thrush, 
Tennessee and Magnolia Warblers, and Ovenbirds 
(7 each) led in numbers; the remaining 28 species 
included Great Blue Heron, Chimney Swift, Mourning 
Dove, and Sharp-tailed Sparrow (details to be pub- 
lished in the Illinois Audubon Bulletin, Peter Peter- 
sen, Jr.) 

Loons, Grebes, Pelicans, Herons, Flamingo.—On 
Oct. 25 at Gary, Ind., 500 Common Loons passed in 
2 hours; one flock contained 100 birds (Raymond 
Grow). A count of 46 at Crab Orchard, Nov. 4, 
was high (usually less than a dozen, LB). A Red- 
necked Grebe was noted at Utica, Oct. 24 (Mrs. C. 
R. Wagner). Pied-billed Grebes were “very scarce’ 
in Ottawa Co., Ohio (LV). In contrast to no 
White Pelican reports in 1958, this season produced 
large, spectacular flights at Squaw Creek, from Sept. 
| to 25 (peak, Sept. 25, 5000, Kenneth Krumm). 
Over 75 were at Kansas City, Oct. 4 and 11 (James 
Rising), while 1 to 3 were noted at 4 locations in 
Illinois, Indiana, and Iowa. On Nov. 23, in Ottawa 
Co., Ohio, 28 Great Blue Herons were standing 
on the ice (LV). Common Egrets had left Squaw 








Creek by mid-September. Van Camp saw 255, Sept. 
25, and 220, Oct. 9, in flight in Ottawa Co., 
Ohio. Stragglers were recorded at McGinnis Slough, 
Chicago, Nov. 1 (Mrs. PRS), early November at 
St. Louis, Mo. (JEC), and Nov. 20 at Crab Orchard 
(LB). On Nov. 21, there were 52 Black-crowned 
Night Herons at Cleveland (Owen Davies). Am. 
Bitterns were almost absent in north-central Ohio 
(LV). A red Am. Flamingo near Havana, Ill., Aug. 
8, La Grange, Mo., Sept. 1, Banner, Ill., Sept. 28, 
and 10 miles from Banner, Oct. 3, caused excite- 
ment; none was said to be missing from the St. Louis 
Zoo (fide TEM). 

Swans, Geese, Ducks. —The Whistling Swan migra- 
tion in northern Ohio peaked, Nov. 7-8 (Milton B. 
Trautman; Paul H. Savage); small groups were 
seen in Illinois, Indiana, and Missouri. Canada 
Goose flights, begun Sept. 18 at Squaw Creek (KK), 
continued into November. Peak populations were 
10,000 at Squaw Creek (November, KK), 1100 
at Chautauqua (Oct. 28, K. Duane Norman), and 
72,000 at Crab Orchard (Nov. 19, LB). A hunter 
shot a Brant in Erie Co., Ohio, Nov. 26 (LV). 
A few White-fronted Geese appeared at Squaw Creck 
and near Quincy (TEM). Snow and Blue Geese 
arrived at Squaw Creek, Oct. | (KK) and at Chau- 
tauqua, Oct. 13 (KDN); they passed through Ot- 
tawa Co., Ohio, Oct. 23-24 (MBT). By Nov.- |, 
there was a peak of 55,000 at Squaw Creek; some 
18,000 were still present on Nov. 30. They peaked 
at 8000, Oct. 28, at Chautauqua (600 still there), 
and at 1500, Nov. 5, at Crab Orchard (all departed 
on Nov. 17 when a freeze-up hit). The Mallard 
population reached 180,000 in late November at 
Squaw Creek. There were 240,000 at Chautauqua, 
Nov. 15, and 150,000 near Keithsburg, IIl., Nov. 


30 (Robert J. Trial). The largest flights came 
through Nov. 15 to 17 at Chautauqua. Although 
diving duck numbers in general were low, Red- 


heads and Canvasbacks were especially so. A Greater 
Scaup was collected at Buckeye Lake, Ohio, Nov. 11 
(MBT, fide Edward S. Thomas). At Wilmette, III., 
25,000 scaup were observed, Oct. 17 (Robert Russell ) ; 
Grow witnessed 24,000 ducks passing at Gary, Oct. 
24, in 3 hours; 95 per cent were scaup and Red- 
breasted Mergansers. There were 2300 Lesser Scaup 
on the Ohio River near Louisville in mid-November 
(fide ALS). Oldsquaws were at Crab Orchard (2, 
Oct. 31, LB), Columbus (12, fide EST), and Des 
Moines, Iowa (2, Nov. 15, Woodward H. Brown). 
Two Harlequin Ducks were shot by hunters in 
Ohio—Oct. 23, Ottawa County (head and wings 
presented to Ohio State Museum by LV and Rex 
Tice) and Nov. 7 (examined by Tice, fide EST). 
The hunter who shot the Brant in Erie Co., Ohio, 
shot a Common Eider the same day (both to 
be given to the Ohio State Museum, LV); another 
Common Eider was viewed at Cleveland, Nov. 29 
(Owen Davies; William and Nancy Klamm, fide 
BCR). Unidentified eiders were reported at Mich- 
igan City, Ind. (1, Oct. 22, Nancy Rea, SR) and 
Ottawa Co., Ohio (1, Dec. 2, LV). In late November, 
Purdue University received 4 King Eiders, sho: 
at the south end of Lake Michigan (skins _pre- 
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served; definite data as yet unknown, REM). Scoters 
(White-winged, 41; Surf, 11; Common, 91) were 
recorded in every state in the Region except Kansas; 
all 3 occurred in Ohio and Indiana. Hooded Mer- 
gansers were more numerous (75) than usual in 
north-central Ohio; large flights of Red-breasted 
Mergansers took place there, Oct. 30-31 (MBT). 

Vultures, Hawks.—On Oct. 10, near Connersville, 
Ind.. 36 Turkey Vultures passed to the southeast 
at great height (Charles E. Keller). A Goshawk at 
Rockford, Nov. 7, was on an Am. Widgeon kill 
(LJ); Trautman watched one scatter a flock of 
Bonaparte’s Gulls in Ottawa Co., Ohio, Nov. 24 
Another report of 3 flying over Evanston, IIl., Oct. 
17 (RR, Stanley Hedeen, Charles Easterberg) pro- 
vided no details. A well-marked Red-tailed Hawk 
of the kriderii race was observed at Liscomb, Iowa, 
Sept. 12 (Mrs. Carl Proescholdt), while another 
appeared on Oct. 4 at Kansas City (JR). A Harlan’s 
Hawk was listed, Nov. 30, at Davenport, Iowa 
(Lewis Blevins, fide PP, Jr.). Few observers noted 
Broad-winged Hawk flights; small movements took 
place at Davenport (Sept. 7, PP, Jr.). Iowa City 
(15, Sept. 20, FWK), Liscomb (28, Sept. 21; 17, 
Sept. 23, Mrs. CP), Aledo, Ill. (about Sept. 20. 
RJT), and Connersville (10, Oct. 10, CEK). Those 
at Liscomb were with mixed flights of other species 
(Sept. 21, Sharp-shinned, Red-tailed, and others, 
totaling 51; Sept. 23, 73 hawks, species not listed). 
Hawks (33, of 8 species) passed at Evanston, Oct. 
11 (SH, RR). Rough-legged Hawks appeared “in 
numbers” at Rockford, Nov. 1 (LJ), spread over 
the Region, and reached Bowling Green, Ky., Nov. 
17 (Gordon Wilson). A Prairie Falcon was noted 
at Quincy, Nov. 14 (TEM). Sparrow and Rough- 
legged Hawks were greatly increased in Ottawa Co., 
Ohio (LV). 

Cranes, Coot, Shorebirds—Records of single Sand- 
hill Cranes came from Crab Orchard (1, Oct. 24, 
LB), St. Louis (1, Nov. 7, Alberta Bolinger, Richard 
and Sally Vasse, fide JEC), and Browning, Ill. (1, 
Nov. 15, John Lagenback, James Salinas, fide 
KDN); a flock of 34 at Columbus, Nov. 1 (Don 
Mack, e¢ al.) was a new high there (fide EST). Am. 
Coot showed a decline in northern Ohio and at 
Squaw Creek; most of the 60,000 peak at Chautauqua, 
Oct. 25, left Nov. 14 (KDN). Am. Golden Plover 
regularly migrate through the Region in the fall, but 
500 at Chicago, Sept. 25, seems especially noteworthy 
(Harold Fetter). At Wolf Lake, Ill., Aug. 16, Crow 
counted 100 Black-bellied Plover. More Knots than 
usual were reported from such widely scattered 
areas as Louisville, Akron, Ottawa County, and 
Ashtabula, Ohio, Lafayette, and Chicago. A Purple 
Sandpiper was observed at Michigan City, Nov. 14 
(RG, James E. Landing) and at Ashtabula, Nov. 21 
(Jon Ahlquist, fide PHS). A count of 125 Dunlins, 
Nov. 1, at Columbus (Mr. & Mrs. Arthur S. 
Kiefer, fide EST) was high. July 7 was an early 
date for the Western Sandpiper at Ashtabula (JA, fide 
PHS) and a Marbled Godwit there, Sept. 2 (Al 
Newkirk, fide PHS) was only the second area 
record. A Ruff in breeding plumage, discovered by 
Ted Nork at Chicago, was present July 4 and 5 
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(fide RG). An Am. Avocet near Lafayette, Oct. 17 
(Irving W. Burr), was unusual. One of the prize 
strays of the season was a Black-necked Stilt at 
Chicago, Aug. 28 (Helen Lane, HF); up to Sept. 2 
it was seen by dozens of others. As if this were not 
sufficient, an unprecedented number of Red Phala- 
ropes appeared along the southern end of Lake 
Michigan, from Oct. 16 to Nov. 27; a peak of 15 
was counted in the 3 lakefront counties of Indiana. 
Nov. 1 (RG, Henry C. West). One was collected at 
Michigan City, Oct. 30 (REM) and another was 
salvaged from a hunter, Nov. 1, Gary (RG, HCW). 
A Red Phalarope, Sept 12 (Ed Hutchins, DM) at 
Columbus (collected) was the earliest area record 
(fide EST); 2 were seen at Ashtabula, Nov. 7 (JA, 
fide PHS). Wilson's Phalaropes were at Louisville, 
Columbus, and Cleveland; Northern Phalaropes at 
Chicago, Cleveland, Lakeside, Ohio, and Louisville. 
Late lingering of shorebirds was widespread. 

Jaegers, Gulls, Terns —Only 7 jaegers were seen 
in northwestern Indiana (the first, Oct. 18; poorest 
flight in 10 years; those identified were Parasitics, 
RG). One Great Black-backed Gull (Nov. 24, Ottawa 
Co., Ohio, MBT) was reported. It is regrettable that 
some of the annual observations (3 this season) of 
“Laughing Gulls” can not be verified by collected 
specimens. There were 5000 Bonaparte’s Gulls in 
Sandusky Bay, Nov. 15 (LV) and at least 2000 
moving eastward in that county, Nov. 24 (MBT). 
One gathering of 1000 at Michigan City, Nov. 14 
(JEL) was a sharp decrease there. The 20 at Louis- 
ville, Nov. 27 (Burt L. Monroe, Jr., fide ALS) and 
60 at Crab Orchard, Nov. 13 (LB) were unexpected. 
Adult Little Gulls in winter plumage visited Gary, 
Nov. 1 (RG, HCW) and Michigan City, Nov. 14 
(RG, JEL). On Oct. 25, no less than 3 immature 
Sabine’s Gulls were sighted in northwestern Indiana 
(Charles T. Clark, TN, Albert Campbell, RG, JEL). 
A Gull-billed Tern was reported from Chicago, Aug 
15 and 26 (HL, HF) with no other details. Only 
at Cleveland did a sizeable flock of Forster's Terns 
receive mention (100, Sept. 10, Fred J. Ackermann, 
fide OD); the usual, large numbers were not evident 
along southern Lake Michigan (RG). Nov. 7 was 
a late date for Common Terns (20, LV) in Ottawa 
Co., Ohio. A Least Tern in Hamilton Co., Ind., 
Sept. 7 (HCW, Bruce Fall, William Buskirk) was 
a rare sighting. 

Cuckoos, Owls, Goatsuckers, Swifts—There was 
a good flight of both cuckoos in central Ohio, Oct. 
17, and Ottawa Co., Ohio, Oct. 18-19 (MBT). 
At Mammoth Cave National Park, Ky., Sept. 18 to 
20, Black-billed were more numerous than ever 
before (GW); a late date for Davenport was Oct. 5 
(PP, Jr.). Snowy Owls were arriving along Lake 
Michigan as the period ended (1, Nov. 28, Wilmette. 
Margaret Lehmann). Groups of 14 Short-eared Owls 
at Chicago (Karl E. Bartel, ML, Frank Shepley) and 
15 in Union and Logan Cos., Ohio (MBT, fide 
EST) were reported. The Common Nighthawk migra- 
tion produced many late dates. The peak at Liscomb 
was between Aug. 28 and Sept. 6 (Mrs. CP), yet 
on Oct. 25-26 “heavy migrations” occurred at Rock- 
ford (LJ). Extreme dates were: Libertyville, Oct. 3 
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(Mrs. PRS); Blue Island, IIl., Oct. 11 (KEB); 
Cleveland, Oct. 16 (OD); St. Louis, “well into 
October” (JEC); Richmond, Ind., Oct. 8 (Gerald P. 
Morsello); Lafayette, Oct. 6 (REM). There were 
also numerous late records of the Chimney Swift— 
Davenport, Oct. 12 (PP, Jr.); Barrington, Ill., Oct. 
3 (Janet Zimmerman, fide Mrs. PRS); South Bend, 
Oct. 16 (SR); Cleveland, Oct. 16 (OD); Richmond, 
Oct. 11 (GPM); Indianapolis, Oct. 8 (Ward J. 
Rice); Lafayette, Oct. 14 (REM). 

Woodpeckers, Flycatchers, Swallows, Jays, Chicka- 
dees —Yellow-shafted Flickers in migration were 
noted at Davenport, Sept. 17 (Elton Fawks, fide 
PP, Jr.) ; Chautauqua, Sept. 10 (KDN), and Michi- 
gan City, Sept. 27 (JEL). On 21 days between Aug. 
29 and Oct. 11, a total of 76 Red-headed Woodpeckers 
flew south at Bloomington, Ind. (Val Nolan, Jr.); the 
peak was 25, Sept. 25 at Lafayette, many small fly- 
catchers arrived the night of Sept. 28-29 (Nixon A. 
Wilson). The Tree Swallow took a position along 
with nighthawks and swifts, for late departure. It 
was listed at Rockford, Oct. 10 (10, LJ); Lafayette, 
Oct. 17 (40, IWB), and St. Louis, Oct. 24 (flight 
of 125, JEC). The population of the Purple Martin 
roost at South Bend was back to its 1957 level— 
10,000 (Janet Kochanowski, fide NR). There was a 
good Blue Jay migration at Liscomb, Sept. 23, 24, 
28, & 29—475 in 10 minutes, 146, 56, & 200, 
(Mrs. CP). There was a pronounced 
movement of Black-capped Chickadees; at Cleveland, 
Oct. 8, groups of 6 to 50, totaling 507, passed east 
along Lake Erie in 214 hours (Donald L. Newman, 
fide BCR). Four days later, unusually large numbers 
were present in northeastern Ohio (MBT). Increases 
were likewise evident at Columbus (EST) and South 
Bend (200, Nov. 19, SR, NR). 

Nuthatches, Thrushes, Shrikes, Vireos——Red- 
breasted Nuthatches were sighted at over 20 stations. 
Good numbers of Swainson’s Thrushes passed at 
Cleveland and Lake Forest. The plight of the Eastern 
Bluebird received scant attention; a slight comeback 
was noted in Ottawa Co., Ohio (LV). At Lis- 
comb, 11 flocks of 2 to 15 birds passed between 
Sept. 21 and 29 (Mrs. CP). A peak of 400 Water 
Pipits at Utica, Nov. 5, was a high number (Mrs. 
CRW). Only 3 Northern Shrikes were noted in the 
period. All species of vireos seemed decreased at 
Liscomb and St. Louis, while Solitary and Red-eyed 
Vireos were totally absent at Richmond (GPM). 

Warblers—Though warbler waves were reportedly 
unspectacular or absent, an analysis of dates shows 
that from Aug. 25 to Oct. 11 a small wave was 
recorded almost daily somewhere in the Region. This 
pattern was not apparent locally, thus most observers 
felt that the birds made a poor showing. The best 
flights indicated were on Aug. 31, Sept. 17, Sept. 20, 
Liscomb; Sept. 18, Illinois Beach, Ill.; Sept. 26, 
Lake Forest; Sept. 27, South Bend; Oct. 2-3, Bloom- 
ington; Oct. 6-7, Orion; Oct. 9 to 11, Mammoth 
Cave. Of 20 species listed at Rockford, 17 arrived 
later and 11 remained later than the 15-year average 
(LJ): Nashville Warblers came and departed 6 
weeks late! Other lingering species are included 
below. A Prothonotary Warbler was shot by a 
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hunter in Warrick Co., Ind., Nov. 27; its broken 
left radius had knitted back together (specimen at 
Purdue University, REM). Golden-winged Warblers 
turned up at Davenport (1 collected, Sept. 7, in 
Davenport Public Museum; another seen, Sept. 17, 
PP, Jr.) and Liscomb (1, Sept. 20). A Parula 
Warbler at Cleveland, Oct. 30, was late (FJA, fide 
OD). Another rare warbler at Liscomb was a Black- 
throated Blue, Sept. 25. The Black-throated Green 
Warbler remained until Oct. 30 at Ashland, Ohio 
(Stephen W. Simon) and Nov. 22 at Michigan City 
(Mr. and Mrs. William Able, fide Dorothy Meek). 
On Nov. 23, a Prairie Warbler was observed at Crab 
Orchard (LB). Many other species were noted farther 
north than usual the last half of October. 

Icterids, Fringillids —Yellow-headed _ Blackbirds 
were sighted at Ashtabula (2, Sept. 3, J. Paul Perkins, 
fide PHS). An injured Baltimore Oriole (flew with 
difficulty) fed on pears at Richmond, Nov. 16, 17, and 
18 (GPM). Between Oct. 24 and mid-November, 
north-central Ohio had an unusually large flight of 
Rusty Blackbirds (LV, MBT). One Evening Gros- 
beak arrived in Porter Co., Ind. in late November 
(Simon Segal, fide RG). Common Redpolls reached 
Des Moines, St. Louis, and Cleveland; they arrived 
2 weeks early at the latter (fide BCR). Red Cross- 
bills may be irrupting, with reports already from 
Rockford (20, Nov. 15, Frank Renn, fide LJ); La- 
fayette (Nov. 20, IWB); and Mooresville, Ind. (Nov. 
7, 17, 18; Robert S. Gregory). Fox Sparrows, Tree 
Sparrows, and Slate-colored Juncos arrived 1 to 3 
weeks late at Rockford; the Fox Sparrow was a month 
late at Lake Forest (MC), but 2 were at Ashtabula, 
Aug. 21 (JPP, fide PHS).—Russe_tt E. MuMForp, 
Department of Forestry and Conservation, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. 


CENTRAL SOUTHERN REGION.—Viewed by 
one who has not been afield all year and sees before 
him only the recorded high points of the past 31/ 
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months, without the dull days in between, autumn 
1959 in our Region has all the dazzle of a 5-ring 
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circus. Rarities and semirarities seemed to converge 
upon us from all directions; shorebird observing in 2 
areas was the best in memory; migrant land birds of 
some species massed on the coast more spectacularly 
than in the waves of spring; and record-breaking 
dates piled up until their number rivaled the average 
of all records in previous reports. 

Topical summaries preceding the systematic section 
are lettered for cross reference. Dates under headings 
A and B presumably exceed pre-1959 extremes for 
the whole ‘Central Southern’’ part of the state con- 
cerned (by a week or more if boldfaced). Where 
the number of birds is not stated, only one is in- 
volved. 

A. Unprecedentedly Early Arrivals 

Fifty-three records, representing 38 species and 100 
individuals, were earlier than ever, Peak results came 
in September. Louisiana was the largest contributor, 
Alabama second, Northwest Florida third. Gadwall: 
Oct. 11, 14, and 19 at Nashville, Tenn. (separate 
records involving different birds—ARM, ARL, HEP). 
Common Goldeneye: Nov. 8 at New Orleans, La. (3 
—SAG). White-winged Scoter: Oct. 17 at Holly 
Beach, La. (SLW, DGB, BLM). Surf Scoter: Nov. 
29 at Johnsons Bayou, La. (7—LCB, SLW, DGB). 
Golden Eagle: Oct. 17 at Florala, Ala. and across the 
state line in Florida (1 adult providing a record- 
breaking date for 2 states—HMS). Pigeon Hawk: 
Sept. 7 and 10 at Reserve, La. (RFC, MW); Sept. 
16 at Nashville (specimen whose condition suggested 
it had been killed a day or 2 earlier—HEP). Least 
Sandpiper: July 24 at Nashville (20—HEP). Wil- 
son’s Phalarope: July 28 at New Orleans (SAG, 
MEL). Herring Gull: Oct. 8 at Nashville (ad— 
HEP). White-winged Dove: Oct. 11 at Pensacola, 
Fla. (2—JTB, FMW); Oct. 12 in Holmes Co., Fla. 
(collected—GW ). Groove-billed Ani: Sept. 8 near 
Oak Ridge, La. (collected—RB). Rufous Humming- 
bird: Sept. 7 at New Orleans (ad. ¢—Mrs. Von 
Gohren); and Sept. 21 on Grand Isle, L. A. (ICTN); 
Sept. 27 at New Orleans (ad. ¢—MEL, SAG, 
MM); Oct. 12 at Grand Isle (ART, EDL); Oct. 20 
at New Orleans (RF). Western Kingbird: Sept. 1 
at Pensacola (ACS). Yellow-bellied Flycatcher: Sept. 
9 on Dauphin Island (banded and measured—TAI, 
JBS). Olive-sided Flycatcher: Aug. 30 on Dauphin 
Island (Evanses); Sept. 10, same locality (TAI, 
JBS). Vermilion Flycatcher: Oct. 3 at Pensacola ( 9 
—FMW ). Bank Swallow: July 5 at New Orleans 
(SAG). Ruby-crowned Kinglet: Sept. 13 on Dauphin 
Island (Evanses). Golden-winged Warbler: Aug. 1 
at Daphne, Ala. (Dorn); Aug. 2 at Fort Payne, Ala. 
(HHW ); Aug. 13 at New Orleans (SAG). Magnolia 
Warbler: Sept. 6 at Pensacola (LEG). Blackburnian 
Warbler: Aug. 22 (2—MM, MEL, SAG, DKH), 
Aug. 23 at New Orleans (2¢ $—SAG). Bay- 
breasted Warbler: Sept. 21 at Grand Isle (ICTN). 
Palm Warbler: Sept. 13 on Dauphin Island 
(Evanses). Mourning Warbler: Aug. 9 east of New 
Orleans (MEL). Bullock’s Oriole: Sept. 13 on Dau- 
phin Island ( ¢é—Evanses). Brewer's Blackbird: Oct. 
17 at Okaloo, Fla. (HMS); Nov. 3 at Rosedale, 
Miss. (Vaidens). Western Tanager: Aug. 30 on 
Dauphin Island ( ¢—Evanses); Sept. 27 on Grand 
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Isle (ART, EDL, Evanses). Scarlet Tanager: Aug. 9 
at Pensacola (Q9—FMW, LEG); Aug. 30 at New 
Orleans (¢—SAG). Black-headed Grosbeak: Oct 
15 at New Orleans (9, under wing coverts seen— 
MM). Evening Grosbeak: Nov. 21 at Birmingham 
(2, 30 minutes at window feeder—Mrs. Riley) and 
Huntsville, Ala. (14—Robinsons). Savannah Spar- 
row: Sept. 15 at Birmingham (at least 4—TAI, IFS) 
and Pensacola (FMW). White-throated Sparrow: 
Sept. 11 at Nashville (ARL). Fox Sparrow: Nov. 14 
at Chipley, Fla. (collected—HMS); Nov. 29 at Pen- 
sacola (JTB). 

B. Unprecedentedly Late Departures 

Departures later than ever involved 38 species, 
68 records, and 132 individuals. Thus with respect 
to extremes of both types, there was an astonishing 
average of more than 3 birds per species. In the face 
of the principle of diminishing returns, records in 
both categories increased; and their combined total 
doubled the previous high of last year. But for the 
fourth fall in a row following a 6-year period in 
which the early birds seemed always dominant, latest- 
evers again came out -clearly ahead. The frequent 
coupling of large numbers of early extremes with 
large numbers of late extremes may indicate that the 
rating of an entire migration as either early or late 
can seldom be more than an empty statistical abstrac- 
tion. 

Note that in the following list, nearly all the dates 
are in October and November and that Alabama and 
Louisiana again provide the bulk of the records. Red- 
breasted Merganser: Nov. 27 at Eudora, Ark. (2— 
DAJ, VBS, CLF). Broad-winged Hawk: Nov. 9 at 
Pensacola, Fla. (ad—FMW); Nov. 11 at Raceland 
Prairie, La. (4—ART, EDL); Nov. 12 at Choctaw, 
La. (3—ART, EDL); Nov. 13 at Thibodaux, La. (2 
—ART, EDL); Nov. 22 at Buras, La. (calling imm. 
—SAG); Nov. 26 at South Bend, La. (1 collected, 
another seen—LCB, DGB, SLW); Nov. 27 at John- 
sons Bayou, La. (LCB, DGB, SLW); Nov. 28 at 
Grand Chenier, La. (2—LCB, DGB, SLW). Am. 
Oystercatcher: Sept. 1 on Freemason Island, La.(RJL). 
Upland Plover: Oct. 16 at New Orleans, La. (3— 
SAG). Stilt Sandpiper: Nov. 1 at New Orleans (3— 
MM, SAG, MEL); Nov. 4 at Birmingham, Ala. 
(DOW, HHW, MMA); Nov. 28 in Cameron 
Parish, La. (7—LCB, DGB, SLW). Yellow-billed 
Cuckoo: Nov. 5 and 8 on Dauphin Island, Ala. (at 
different locations—TAI, F. B. Daniels, et al.) ; Nov. 
15 at Cleveland, Miss. (BS-V, Vaidens). Black- 
billed Cuckoo: Oct. 20 at Pensacola (JTB, FMW); 
Nov. 17 at Hurricane, Ala. (banded—DDS). Eastern 
Kingbird: Nov. 7 on Dauphin Island (white on tips 
of all tail feathers noted—Robinsons). Yellow-bellied 
Flycatcher: Oct. 15 and 17 on Dauphin Island (same 
bird, measured, banded, and retrapped—TAI, e¢ al.). 
Acadian Flycatcher: Oct. 1 at Nashville (dead at TV 
tower—ARL). Traill’s Flycatcher: Oct. 15 on Dau- 
phin Island (banded—TAI, ef al.). Least Flycatcher: 
Nov. 7 on Dauphin Island (identified by call—HMS, 
et al.). Wood Pewee: Nov. 6 and 7 on Dauphin 
Island (3 each day—TAI); Nov. 8, same place (IFS, 
et al.). Bank Swallow: Oct. 14 at Nashville (2— 
HEP); Oct. 17 in Cameron Parish (6—JPG, MBE); 
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Oct. 18 near Leesville, La. (MM, MEL, SAG, DKH) ; 
Oct. 25 in Cameron Parish (JPG, MBE). Barn Swal- 
low: Nov. 8 on Dauphin Island (9—TAI, e¢ al.). 
Cliff Swallow: Oct. 12 at Pensacola (FMW). Purple 
Martin: Oct. 10 at Baton Rouge, La. ( ¢—BLM, 
SLW); Oct. 11 at Reserve, La. (20—RFC, MW). 
Wood Thrush: Nov. 7 on Dauphin Island (ELC); 
Nov. 8 at Pensacola (JTB). Warbling Vireo: Oct. 15 
at New Orleans (2—SAG); Nov. 4 on Grand Isle, 
La. (2—ART, EDL). Prothonotary Warbler: Oct. 
i8 on Grand Isle (SAG). Golden-winged Warbler: 
Oct. 17 at Laurel Hill, Fla. (HMS). Blue-winged 
Warbler: Oct. 18 on Grand Isle (SAG, MEL). 
Parula Warbler: Oct. 9 at Nashville (TV casualty— 
HEP). Yellow Warbler: Oct. 1 and 9 at Nashville 
(TV casualties—ARL). Magnolia Warbler: Nov. 6 
and 7 on Dauphin Island (5 and 2 birds respectively 
-TAI, et al.). Cerulean Warbler: Sept. 29 at Pensa- 
cola (FMW). Blackburnian Warbler: Nov. 1 at 
Pensacola (FMW). Chestnut-sided Warbler: Oct. 31 
at Pensacola ($—FMW) and at Okaloo, Fla. 
(HMS). Bay-breasted Warbler: Nov. 28 at Grand 
Chenier, La. (LCB). Ovenbird: Nov. 8 on Dauphin 
Island (banded—TAI, et al.). Kentucky Warbler: Oct. 
19 at Pensacola (JTB). Mourning Warbler: Oct. 28 
at Nashville (TV casualty—ARL). Yellow-breasted 
Chat: Oct. 19 at Pensacola (2—FMW, JTB). Hooded 
Warbler: Nov. 7 on Dauphin Island ( ¢—TAI); 
Nov. 21 at Hurricane, Ala. (banded—DDS). Am. 
Redstart: Nov. 1 at Nashville (¢—HEP); Nov. 8 on 
Dauphin Island (IFS). Bobolink: Oct. 16 at Dauphin 
Island (2 heard migrating overhead at 9 p.M.—TAI). 
Scarlet Tanager: Oct. 25 at Lake Palourde, La. (Bod- 
mans, SB); Oct. 29 at Pontchartrain Park, New Or- 
leans (6—SAG); Nov. 1 at Point a la Hache, La. 
(MM, SAG, MEL); Nov. 6 at LSUNO, New Orleans 
(¢—SAG). Summer Tanager: Nov. 6 and 7 on 
Dauphin Island (birds at least 2 miles apart—TAI, 
et al.). 
C. Migrants from the West 

The “‘western’’ element seems to have become a per- 
ennial feature in our Region. It consists of species 
and subspecies with various geographic relationships 
to our boundaries. In some cases the A. O. U. Check- 
list breeding range lies wholly west and north of us. 
In autumn 1959, 3 forms in this first category con- 
tributed 8 records involving 12 individuals. Rufous 
Hummingbird: 5 observations (see Sect. A). 
Sprague’s Pipit: Nov. 9 (1 bird) and 19 (5 birds) 
at New Orleans, east of the regular Louisiana winter- 
ing grounds (SAG). White-crowned Sparrow (race 
gambelii): second Alabama specimen collected on 
Dauphin Island, Nov. 7 (TAI, HMS, e¢ al.). 

With the possible exception of the pipits all the 
birds mentioned had to move both south and east to 
reach our Region. A second group, with breeding 
ranges wholly to the west and largely, though not 
wholly, to the north, probably used the same ap- 
proach but could have come from almost due west. 
The 6 species in this group were represented by 19 
records and 23 individuals (accessory data for those 
marked with an asterisk appear in Sect. A). Sage 
Thrasher: 1 collected at Dauphin Island, Nov. 5 
(TAI, F. B. Daniels), first record for Alabama. Black- 


throated Gray Warbler: 1 collected at Grand Chenier, 
La., Nov. 28 (LCB, SLW). MacGillivray’s War- 
bler: 1 collected near Buras, La., Nov. 15 (SAG, 
MM, MEL), first record for Louisiana and probably 
the Region. Bullock’s Oriole*: ¢ seen at New Or- 
leans, Oct. 4 (SAG, MEL, MM); 2292 at Baton 
Rouge, Nov. 1 (Moores); ¢ near Port Sulphur, La., 
Nov. 14 (MM, BMM, GWF); ¢ and 92 at Hack- 
berry, La., Oct. 24 (Evanses); imm. ¢ near Cameron, 
La., Nov. 29 (MM, SAG, MBE, ef al.). Western 
Tanager*: Dauphin Island on Sept. 5-7 (SAG), 
Sept. 9 (¢—TAI, JBS), and Sept. 13 (4 and Q— 
Evanses); 9 at Huntsville, Ala., Sept. 19 (MLR), 
first ever found inland in the state. Black-headed 
Grosbeak*; ad. ¢ at Montgomery, Ala., Oct. 4 
(RWS), which came in high from the east, landed 
in a tree, and finally flew off toward the west; ad. 4 
at Pensacola, Oct. 25 (FMW, JTB), only the second 
ever known in Northwest Florida. 

A third class of western birds, with summer ranges 
in the North extending so far east that migrants 
could reach us by flight due southward or even south- 
westward, made up a substantial part of the autumn’s 
western showing (7 forms, 26 records, 227 individ- 
uals). Eared Grebe: 1 in much belated postnuptial 
molt at Pensacola, Oct. 30 and Nov. 1 (FMW, 
JTB), the third for Northwest Florida (the suspected 
European specimen taken at Pensacola last April 
proved to be of the American race). Red-tailed Hawk: 
2 examples of ériderii collected near Cleveland, Miss., 
Nov. 6 (AF, EG). Swainson’s Hawk: a report of an 
adult between Peveto Beach and Johnsons Bayou, 
Nov. 28 (SAG, HHJ, JPG, GHL, et al.)—-seemingly 
the best authenticated of the 8 alleged records for 
Louisiana, though the chest band was not as prominent 
as in typical adults. Western Kingbird*: 15 reports 
totaling 22 individuals (far fewer than last fall). 
Brewer's Blackbird*: flock of 200 at Pensacola, Nov. 
17 (FMW). Harris’ Sparrow: 2 at Johnsons Bayou, 
Nov. 28 (SAG) ; 2 at Hackberry, La., Nov. 29 (LCB, 
DGB, SLW). Clay-colored Sparrow: 1 ad. on 
Dauphin Island, Nov. 6, first for Alabama (facial 
markings and buffy rump noted—TAI, F. B. Daniels); 
{, same locality, Nov. 8 (head markings seen—IFS, 
et al.). The kingbird should perhaps be considered 
only nominally western; the season's total of 5 at 
Pensacola, on the eastern third of our coast, was con- 
sidered a poor showing (FMW), while a single bird at 
Shreveport, near our western border but inland, seemed 
very noteworthy (HHJ). The blackbird—like the ex- 
cluded Western Meadowlark—has extended its reg- 
ular winter range over much of the Region. So the 2 
species that most inflate the totals for the group are 
those with the most dubious right to be included. 

Two species that actually nest within our boundaries 
are western from the point of view of the greater 
part of the Region—the Scissor-tailed Flycatcher and 
Bell’s Vireo. The flycatcher appeared in unprecedented 
numbers east of its usual migration route. One was 
seen at New Orleans, Aug. 18 (SAG) ; 3 at Stuttgart, 
Ark. on the weekend of Oct. 9-11 (HHD); 1 near 
Dalcour, La., Nov. 1 (MM, SAG, MEL); and 1 
at Pensacola, Nov. 4 (FMW). But the most surprising 
discovery was a flock of 21 on Nov. 14 far down the 
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Mississippi Delta at Triumph, La. (MM, BMM, 
GWF). Next day this same flock had increased to 
25, and 4 additional birds were seen in the Buras- 
Venice area (SAG, MEL, MM). The 25 were still 
present on Nov. 22 (SAG). A Bell’s Vireo was 
studied for 45 minutes at close range on Dauphin 
Island, Sept. 2 (OBM). 

The most puzzling invaders are those that breed, 
as far as we know, entirely west and south of our 
boundaries. The White-winged Dove, in this class, 
though now of regular annual occurrence, outdid all 
previous seasons with a score of at least 14 records 
and 49 individuals. The choicest items (see also 
Sect. A) were: 1 at Chenier au Tigre, Sept. 5 or 6 
(JSL, fide MBE); 30, same locality on both Oct. 31 
and Nov. 1 (RL, fide MBE), largest one-day counts 
for the state; and 7 (6 in 1 flock) on Dauphin Island, 
Oct. 17 (TAI, ART, e¢ al.), largest number ever seen 
in a day in Alabama. The most astounding performer, 
however, was the Groove-billed Ani. The half dozen 
observed last fall had been the highest seasonal total 
ever. Yet this year, between Sept. 8 and Nov. 30, 
there were 18 records totaling perhaps as many as 
90 birds. The Louisiana data included: the northern- 
most occurrence in the state, at Oak Grove in the 
uppermost row of parishes (see Sect. A); 1 on the 
L. S. U. campus, Nov. 30 (BLM, DGB, SLW); 1 
in New Orleans, Oct. 29 (SAG); one 7 miles north- 
east of Hopedale, Nov. 24 (RJL); 1 near Donaldson- 
ville, Nov. 25 (PJL); 2 at Thibodaux, Nov. 1 (ART, 
EDL, MEC); 9 at Chenier au Tigre, Oct. 31 (RL). 
In Cameron Parish, where the species was noted on 
various dates beginning on Oct. 17, at several localities 
(Grand Chenier, Willow Island, West Jetties, John- 
sons Bayou), the situation was confused by the pos- 
sibility of duplicating reports; but during the meeting 
there of the Louisiana Ornithological Society, Nov. 
26-30, at least 52 were noted, some 30 of them in 1 
flock. In addition, an observation of 3 Groove-bills at 
Fort Smith, Nov. 17 (JK) provided the third-known 
record for Arkansas. 

The strong southwestern complexion imparted to 
this year’s western influx by the doves and anis was 
heightened by two species for which the closest source 
lies to the southwest, though parts of their breeding 
ranges reach a bit north of our Region. A Lesser 
Nighthawk, the first ever recorded in Louisiana in 
fall, was shot at Cameron, Nov. 28 (MM). A Vermil- 
ion Flycatcher near Wallace Lake, Nov. 21 (RLL, 
JRS, WJF) made this the third consecutive fall the 
species has appeared in the Shreveport area. The count 
of Vermilions in Cameron Parish during the L. O. S. 
meeting, Nov. 26-29, ran to a record total of 6 (see 
also Sect. A). 

D. Strays from the East 

A northwestward counterpart to northeastward 
straying in autumn is unheard of and nearly incredi- 
ble. Yet a report of a Black-whiskered Vireo in 
City Park, New Orleans on Aug. 29 (SAG, MEL) 
was accompanied by details hard to ignore. The tame 
and unusually slow-moving bird was studied in good 
light with binoculars for 15 minutes at distances of as 
little as 15 feet. The dull crown, brownish cast of the 
back, pronounced whisker marks, and oversize bill were 
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all noted. The Black-throated Blue Warbler, whose 
typical migration paths lie east of Louisiana, was re- 
corded there on 3 occasions; Sept. 21 at Grand Isle (4 
—ICTN); Oct. 11 at Peveto Beach (1—JPG); Oct 
18 at Grand Isle (6, 2—SAG, DKH, MEL, MM). 
The Blackpoll Warbler, whose flight southward 
also usually bypasses the Region, was reported twice: 
Sept. 11 at Nashville, where 1 found dead at a TV 
tower supplied the second definite autumn record in 
history for Middle Tennessee (ARL; identification 
verified by Dr. A. Wetmore); Oct. 15, 2 in City 
Park, New Orleans, the first ever claimed for Louisiana 
in fall (SAG). The autumn plumages of the Black- 
polled and Bay-breasted Warblers are, of course, no- 
toriously difficult to separate. The observer states that 
the New Orleans Blackpolls were with Bay-breasts, 
that they were still in partial spring dress, with white 
cheeks, and that they had white under tail coverts 
and pink legs. 

E. Erratic Northern Birds 

Arkansas, shortchanged in other respects, was treated 
to 3 additions of boreal birds to the state list: a Saw- 
whet Owl found dead on the road near Reydel, Nov. 
11 (THH); a well-documented sight observation of 
3 Common Redpolls (one with a rosy breast and 
rump, not red like the cap) south of Hazen, Nov. 2, 
reported by an experienced bird student (VGS); a 
Snow Bunting collected at Calion, Nov. 6 (HS, 
PP). All these records came from the southern third 
of the state! The right of the redpoll to be considered 
a new Arkansas bird is challenged by a belated re- 
port of 1 at Texarkana, Feb. 22, 1955 (GH), as yet 
completely lacking, however, in details. Similarly un- 
supported is the same observer's recently submitted 
record of a redpoll at Shreveport, La., “some 4 or 
5 years ago.” 

Except for the Evening Grosbeaks in Alabama 
(Sect. A), the experience of the rest of the Region 
with northern erratics was rather run-of-the-mill. Im- 
hof points out that the Red-breasted Nuthatch, tradi- 
tional erratic, has been recorded in Alabama for 17 
consecutive years, though missed in 3 winters. He 
now believes that it reaches the coast every winter. 
But, whereas his contention has frequently rested on 
observations of a single bird, it was substantiated this 
year by 3 seen on Dauphin Island, Nov. 7, and six 
the following day (TAI, HMS, e a/.). At New Or- 
leans, the species extended its record of consecutive 
annual occurrence to 5 years with the observation of 
an individual, Nov. 8 (MM, SAG, JMH). At Nash- 
ville Red-breasted Nuthatches proclaimed themselves 
probable night migrants by meeting with disaster at 2 
TV towers on Oct. 9 (ARL, HEP). At Pensacola. 
where the species is irregular, an individual appeared 
on the early date of Oct. 29 (JTB). A large migration 
of Purple Finches was noted in the Yazoo Delta 
area (Vaidens, AF), and the species has already ar- 
rived on the coast. The Pine Siskin has done the 
same thing as evidenced by records of 5 on Dauphin 
Island, Nov. 8 (TAI. e¢ al.) and 1 at Cameron, Nov. 
29 (HHJ). The Golden-crowned Kinglet, whose 
movements often seem not to be correlated with those 
of other northern birds. has flooded into coastal areas. 

Central Southern data regarding several other topics 
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have been incorporated in The Changing Seasons and, 
because of the length of this report, will not be re- 
peated here. 

Grebes, Pelicaniform Birds.—According to available 
information, no one has seen a Brown Pelican on our 
coast since September. An adult Brown Booby, one 
of the few ever recorded in the Region, was sighted 
\ mile off the outer beach at Pensacola on Nov. 24 
(FMW, JTB). See also Eared Grebe (Sect. C). 

Herons and Allies —A notably large count of 119 
Cattle Egrets, all in one flock, was obtained on Oct. 11 
at Creole, La. (JPG). Though the year-around oc- 
currence of this heron in Louisiana is now generally 
taken for granted, observations this fall at Lacassine 
Refuge (JEP), still indefinite as to exact date, are the 
first we have ever received for September. Proof of 
the presence of the bird in February and March is 
still entirely lacking, and readers with information 
filling the gap are urged to transmit it at once. In 
Alabama an immature watched at length on Oct. 16 
on Dauphin Island (TAI) increased the seasonal 
range of record to 4 months (May, August, and 
November also included). An assemblage of 20 Yel- 
low-crowned Night Herons in one spot at Gulfport, 
Miss., on Aug. 15 (MEL, SAG) was reminiscent of 
spring on the coast after a trans-Gulf migration. A 
report of 7 Roseate Spoonbills feeding at Round Lake, 
Miss. on Sept. 5 (LM; details in M. O. S. News- 
letter, 4 (3):2) is most unusual for a locality so 
far east. 

Waterfow].—Because of their nonconforming dates, 
the 1959 Periodic Waterfowl Inventories in Louisiana 
(MMS) cannot be very meaningfully compared with 
those of 1958. The 2 transects most similar in timing 
are those for Nov. 10-17, 1958 and Nov. 18-19, 1959, 
which indicate a population increase of 66 per cent, or 
more than 1,600,000 birds. Five of the 18 species 
censused come out with decreases, but only the Can- 
vasback, down from 5500 to a trace, shows a drop of 
more than 25 per cent. No Canvasbacks or Redheads 
at all were reported in Alabama (TAI). The earliest 
dates of record for Middle Tennessee and Northwest 
Florida were equaled respectively by 6 Canada Geese 
at Nashville on Sept. 28 (JCO) and by 5 Snow and 
20 Blue Geese at Pensacola on Oct. 15 (FMW). A 
Common Goldeneye at New University Lake, Nov. 
16 (LCB, BLM, DML) was unprecedentedly early for 
the Baton Rouge area (see also Sect. A). Records of 
other ducks appear as follows: Gadwall, White- 
winged and Surf Scoters (Sect. A), Red-breasted 
Merganser (Sect. B). 

Hawks.—Notable individual records included: 2 
Swallow-tailed Kites, New Orleans, Aug. 22 (SAG, 
MEL, MM, SL); 6 Mississippi Kites, Pensacola, Sept. 
13 (JTB, FMW); single Harlan’s Hawks, Cameron, 
La., Nov. 27 (MEL, MM, MW, DKH) and Shreve- 
port, La., Nov. 29 (collected—JRS). But the most 
memorable development was the series of observa- 
tions of numbers of Broad-winged Hawks and pre- 
sumptive Broad-wings. In addition to the birds men- 
tioned in Section B, the following were seen: 442 
passing Fairfield, Ala., between 8:50 and 10:50 A.M., 
Sept. 17, highest count in the Region this fall (TAI); 
60 to 100 turning to fly eastward along Grand Isle, 


La., Sept. 27 (ART, EDL, EL, Evanses); 65 in 1 
hour on Oct. 4 at Shreveport, where previously ‘the 
closest thing to a hawk migration even seen’ had 
been a mere 24 birds (HHJ); a flock of 15 at Cam- 
eron, La., Oct. 17 (LCB, DGB, SLW, BLM); 30 
flying low and several hundred unidentified hawks 
high aloft headed southwest, near Hackberry, La., 
Oct. 24 (Evanses); 11 (plus possibly 24 others) 
migrating eastward parallel to the coast at Dauphin 
Island, Ala., Nov. 8 (TAI, et al.). See also Red- 
tailed and Swainson’s Hawks (Sect. C), Golden Eagle 
and Pigeon Hawk (Sect. A). 

Quail, Cranes, Gallinules—Six eggs salvaged from 
a Bobwhite nest at Nashville damaged by a dog, 
hatched on Sept. 18-19, unusually late for the area 
(ARL). An old-time resident of Gueydan, La. (JJG), 
familiar with Whooping Cranes when they were 
regular in that area, believes he saw a flock of 5 pass 
westward high over the town on Oct. 7 and then turn 
south. Next day on nearby Lacassine Refuge an in- 
dependent observer (JEP) noted a large bird with 
black-tipped white wings and a heronlike wing beat, 
which he feels “pretty certain’ was a Whooping 
Crane, flying southwest. An aerial check failed to 
verify the observation. A noteworthy count of 150 
Common Gallinules was made in Cameron Parish on 
Oct. 11 (JPG). 

Oystercatchers, Plovers—A Wilson's Plover “at 
Gadsden, Oct. 18 (ELC) is the first ever seen in- 
land in Ala. The 18 Am. Golden Plover reported 
were distributed as follows: 5 at Nashville, Oct. 6 
(HEP); 1 at Auburn, Ala., Nov. 9 (collected—Dusi ) ; 
8 at New Orleans, Oct. 31 (SAG); 1 at Baton Rouge, 
Nov. 22 (LCB, DGB, BLM); 3 at Gayle, La., Nov. 
27 (JRS). Single Black-bellied Plover were noted 
at Nashville, Sept. 2 and 4 (HEP) and at Gayle, La., 
Nov. 27 (JRS). Note also Am. Oystercatcher record 
(Sect. B). 

Sandpipers, Phalaropes.—Local conditions produced 
the best shorebirding ever at 2 widely separated sta- 
tions, New Orleans and Nashville. New Orleans, 
which contributed 3 unprecedented extremes for 
Louisiana, also reported the first Willets for the city 
(2 each, July 25 and Oct. 31—SAG, MEL, DKH), 
the first Black-necked Stilts (1 to 12, July 25 to Aug. 
9—SAG, MEL); estimates of 350+ Lesser Yellow- 
legs and 250+ Pectoral Sandpipers on July 25 (SAG, 
MEL); Wilson’s Phalarope on 4 dates, with a high 
of 10 birds on Aug. 22 (see Sect. A). Nashville, 
source of 1 extreme date for the entire ‘Central 
Southern” portion of Tennessee had in addition several 
first fall records ever for the middle portion: single 
dowitchers, Sept. 19 (JCO) and Oct. 12 (HEP); a 
Stilt Sandpiper, July 24 (HEP) ; 2 Buff-breasted Sand- 
pipers, Sept. 16-17, probably only the fifth state 
record (HEP); a Sanderling, Sept. 16-Oct. 9, prob- 
ably only the second for the state (HEP); an Am. 
Avocet on Sept. 29, fourth state record (HEP); 2 
Northern Phalaropes, Oct. 21, first for Tennessee 
(closely approached but no other details—JCO). A 
Spotted Sandpiper at Nashville, Nov. 12 (HEP) was 
the latest ever for Middle Tennessee. Unusual obser- 
vations elsewhere include: a count of 29+- Long- 
billed Curlew in Cameron Parish, Oct. 25 (JPG); 
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2 Baird's Sandpipers at Grand Isle, La., Oct. 3 (LCB, 
DGB, SLW, BLM); a Dunlin inland at Marion, Ala., 
Nov. 5 (TAI, F. B. Daniels); 2 Northern Phala- 
ropes, the first for Northwest Florida, at Cape San 
Blas, Nov. 22 (LCO; observer familiar with the 
species on the West Coast, but no other details 
given). See also Upland Plover (B), Least Sandpiper 
(A). 

Gulls, Terns, Skimmers.—There were a record num- 
ber of reports of Franklin's Gull in Louisiana: 1 bird 
at Grand Isle, Oct. 3 (LCB, SLW, DGB, BLM); 
flocks totaling 175+ between the Rigolets and Slidell, 
Oct. 25 (SAG, MEL); a migrating group at Hack- 
berry, Nov. 24 and another such group at Willow 
Island nead Cameron next day (Evanses). More than 
50 Black Terns, an unusually large number for the 
Nashville area, were observed at Old Hickory Lake, 
July 18 (Mrs. Goodlett). An imm. Black Skinner 
that continually lit in the road along New University 
Lake, Baton Rouge, was eventually killed by a car 
(EAT). The date, Sept. 22, was only 2 days later 
than that of the unique previous record for this in- 
land locality. See also Herring Gull (A). 

Nonpasserine Land Birds.—At the time when a row 
of telephone poles stretched from Cameron to Hack- 
berry, a check of these perches with a searchlight 
sometimes produced the highest Christmas count of 
Barn Owls in the nation. Since the removal of the 
poles with the advent of wireless telephones, the 
species has become difficult to find at all in the area. 
On Oct. 25, however, in the coastal woods at Camer- 
on, Gee startled 6 Barn Owls from 1 tree and re- 
peatedly flushed others for an estimated total of at 
least 14 birds. The sighting of two Burrowing Owls 
in car headlights on Dauphin Island, Nov. 5 (TAI, 
F. B. Daniels) was the first observation of more than 
1 individual at a time in Alabama and only the eighth 
record. Short-eared Owls in estimated numbers ranging 
from 50 to 100 were discovered in a rice field near 
Cleveland, Miss. on Nov. 28 (AF. ef al.). November 
Ruby-throated Hummingbirds were recorded at Nichol- 
son, Miss. on the 10th (ABT) and at Baton Rouge 
from the 4th to the 29th (Moores). See in addition 
White-winged Dove (A, C), Yellow-billed and Black- 
billed Cuckoo (B), Groove-billed Ani (A, C), Saw- 
whet Owl (E), Lesser Nighthawk (C), Rufous Hum- 
mingbird (A) 

Flycatchers—All 3 species of kingbirds were ob- 
served together on Dauphin Island. Sept. 2 (OBM). 
Mist-netting at Birmingham (JBS) produced records 
of 2 flycatchers for which there were only 1 or 2 
previous positive occurrences in inland Alabama: a 
Yellow-bellied, Sept. 12 (see also Sect. A, B); 2 
Traill’s, Sept. 11-12 (see also B). The 25 Eastern 
Wood Pewees between Dalcour and Pointe a la Hache, 
La.. Nov. 1 (MM, MEL, SAG) was an astonishing 
number for so late a date (also in Sect. A). Note in 
addition Eastern Kingbird (B), Western Kingbird 
(A, C), Scissor-tailed Flycatcher (C), Acadian and 
Least Flycatcher (B), Olive-sided Flycatcher (A), 
Vermilion Flycatcher (A, C). 

Swallows, Chickadees, Nuthatches—A flock of 18 
Tree Swallows at Nashville, Oct. 14 established a new 
latest departure for Middle Tennessee; and a dead 
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Rough-winged Swallow at Pensacola, Nov. 7 (FMW ) 
equaled the latest date for Northwest Florida. Gau 
threaux reported 22 late Barn Swallows between New 
Orleans and Venice, La., Nov. 22 and one at Cam- 
eron a week later (see also Sect. B). Additional 
species: Bank Swallow (A, B), Cliff Swallow and 
Purple Martin (B), Red-breasted Nuthatch (E). 

Thrashers. Thrushes——Robins nested in Mobile, 
Ala. for the second year; 2 pairs with young were 
found 5 miles apart during the summer (Dorn). 
Though 8 Swainson’s Thrushes and 13 Veeries were 
netted and banded at Birmingham, Sept. 14-16 (JBS). 
only 2 of the former species and 1 of the latter were 
found at Pensacola all fall (FMW, JTB)! Additional 
species: Sage Thrasher (C), Wood Thrush (B). 

Kinglets. Pipits, Vireos.—Since September records 
of the Ruby-crowned Kinglet in Florida have not 
been universally accepted, identification of 1 at Pensa- 
cola on Sept. 29 by Weston is worthy of notice (see 
also Sect. A). A single tree near Cleveland, Miss.. 
loaded with 25 or more Philadelphia Vireos on Oct. 
2, was such an incredible sight to Vaiden that he 
shot 7 before he would believe his eyes. Two War- 
bling Vireos at Dauphin Island on Sept. 13 (Evanses) 
were the first ever reported from the Alabama coast in 
fall (see also Sect. B). Additional species: Golden- 
crowned Kinglet (E), Sprague’s Pipit and Bell’s Vireo 
(C). Black-whiskered Vireo (D). 

Warblers—In this paragraph. cross-reference to 
other sections of the account directly follow the first 
mention of the species name. At least 20 kinds of 
warblers, a respectable showing for a day in spring, 
were listed in November. Choice items that month 
were: Black-and-whites at 3 Louisiana localities; 9 
Magnolias (A. B) on 5 dates (Fla. Ala. La.); 
Black-throated Greens on 4 dates (Fla.. Ala.) ; Black- 
burnians (A, B) at 3 localities (Fla., La.); Chestnut- 
sided (B) at Pointe a la Hache, Nov. 1, equaling Lou- 
isiana’s extreme date (MM, SAG, MEL); 6 Bay- 
breasts (A, B) at 5 localities (Fla., Ala., La.): 
Hoodeds (B) on 3 days (Fla., Ala.); Am. Redstarts 
(B) at 3 localities (Tenn., Ala., La.). Three of these 
species congregated on Dauphin Island in numbers 
unprecedented for Alabama at any season: 140+ 
Magnolias and 220 Am. Redstarts, Oct. 17 (TAI, e/ 
al.); 150+ Blackburnians, Sept. 13 (Evanses). Big 
counts at New Orleans on Oct. 15 (SAG) included 
50+ Tennessees and 250 Magnolias. A Yellow- 
breasted Chat (B) on Oct. 6 and two more on Oct. 9. 
all killed at Nashville TV towers (HEP, ARL) were 
later than any previous record for middle Tennessee. 
Additional species: Prothonotary (B), Golden-winged 
(A, B), Blue-winged (B), Parula (B), Yellow (B). 
Black-throated Blue (D), Black-throated Gray (C). 
Cerulean (B). Blackpoll (D). Palm (A), Ovenbird 
(B), Kentucky (B), Mourning (A. B). MacGil- 
livray’s (C). 

Icterids. Tanagers—See Bobolink (B), Bullock's 
Oriole (A. C), Brewer's Blackbird (A, C), Western 
Tanager (A, C), Scarlet Tanager (A, B), Summer 
Tanager (B). 

Fringillids —Rose-breasted Grosbeaks gathered in 
City Park, New Orleans, in numbzrs more spectacular 
than in spring (200+ on Oct. 15—SAG). Two adult 
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Painted Buntings banded on Dauphin Island on 
Oct. 15 and 17 (TAI) are the only individuals ever 
recorded in Alabama between July 2 and Nov. 1, and 
another seen at Pensacola on Oct. 15 (JTB) is the 
first ever found in Northwest Florida in fall. Two 
Dickcissels at Baton Rouge, Nov. 20 (LCB, DGB, 
BLM) are the latest ever for that area. A banded 
White-throated Sparrow (see also Sect. A) returned 
to the same yard in Memphis for the fourth succes- 
sive fall (OFI). Additional species: Black-headed 
Grosbeak (A, C); Evening Grosbeak (A); Purple 
Finch, Common Redpoll, Pine Siskin (E); Savannah 
Sparrow (A); Clay-colored, Harris’, and White- 
crowned Sparrow (C); Fox Sparrow (A); Snow 
Bunting (E). 

Contributors (in the alphabetic order of their 
initials; sectional editors’ names in boldface ).—Marge 
M. Ayres, D. G. Berrett, Joyce T. Baxter, L. C. 
Binford, R. Barham, Mr. and Mrs. R. Bodman, S. 
Barton, Edith L. Clark, M. E. Caldwell, R. F. Cambre, 
Ben B. Coffey, Jr. (West Tennessee), Mr. and Mrs. 
F. B. Daniel, H. H. Daniel, J. L. Dorn, J. L. Dusi, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. A. J. Evans, M. B. Eyster, A. Fe- 
duccia, C. L. Fogle, G. W. Foster, Rose Feingold, 
W. J. Fullilove, Mrs. C. E. Goodlett, E. Grissom, 
J. J. Gillentine, J. P. Gee, L. E. Goodnight, S. A. 
Gauthreaux, Jr.. Dorothy K. Howerton, G. Hoffman, 
J. M. Holmes, T. H. Holder, O. F. Irwin, Thomas A. 
Imhof (Alabama), Douglas A. James (Arkansas), 
H. H. Jeter, June Keller, Amelia R. Laskey (Middle 
Tennessee), D. M. Lay, Eileen Lowe, Electa D. Levi, 
J. S. Lynch, Mary E. Lewis, P. J. Latour, R. Lynch, 
R. J. Lemaire, R. L. Lance, S. Landry, A. R. Munro, 
B. L. Monroe, Jr.. B. M. Myers, Jr., L. Minor, 
M. Myers, O. B. Miles, Mr. and Mrs. R. B. Moore, 
I. C. T. Nisbet, J. C. Ogden, L. C. Oglesby, H 
Parmer, J. E. Perkins, Pat Parker, J. C. and Margaret 
L. Robinson, Gayle Riley, A. C. Sheppard, B. Smith- 
Vanez, D. D. Stamm, H. Shugart, Henry M. Steven- 
son, Idalene F. Snead, J. B. Sullivan, HII, J. R. 
Stewart, Jr.. M. M. Smith, R. W. Skinner, Vivian B. 
Scarlett, Virginia G. Springer, Amy B. Tolman, Ava 
R. Tabor, Ellen A. Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. M. G. 
Vaiden, Mrs. W. T. Von Gohren, D. O. and Harriet 
H. Wright, Francis M. Weston (Northwest Florida), 
G. Warren, Sr., M. Weber, S. L. Warter—Compiled 
by RoBpert J. NEWMAN, Museum of Zoology, 
Loutsiana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


NORTHERN GREAT PLAINS REGION.—The 
gist of the Region's weather for the period—summer’s 
drought became autumn’s wet and cold with a fairly 
early freeze-up and a shorter-than-usual migration. 
With some exceptions, the northern portion was wet 
and cool in September, and cold and snowy in October 
and November. The southern portion had both wet 
and dry areas in September, and temperatures some- 
what below normal. It was cold with some snow in 
October; several areas, however. were left windy and 
dry. A number of record-breaking below-zero dips 
were noted for early November, although warming 
trends occurred intermittently. By the first week in 
November most water areas were frozen—Nov. 4 at 
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both Spirit Lake, Sask. and Martin, S$. Dak.—sub- 
stantially halting migration (Wm. Anaka, Charles 
Hughlett). Several disturbances high-lighted the 
weather pattern. A turbulence on Sept. 14 switched 
winds from southerly to northeasterly in eastern South 
Dakota, bringing lowered temperatures, high winds 
and precipitation to the Sioux Falls neighborhood be- 
tween the 15th and 18th. This may have brought about 
the unusually large hawk wave that drifted over 
Sioux Falls on Sept. 16. From 12:15 to 12:55 P.M., 
95 Broad-wings, 16 Red-tails and 2 Turkey Vultures 
were counted out of the hundreds in the concentration. 
At least 75 per cent seemed to be Broad-wings. On 
the 17th, probably because of the same disturbance, 
a wave of passerines, mostly warblers, struck Sioux 
Falls. In a three-hour period, 17 species of warblers 
were identified (HK). The Orange-crown—Myrtle 
wave, which passed through Saskatoon, Sask. on the 
13th, may have been influenced by the same turbu- 
lence; “many hundreds” of these birds were seen 
(Ronald Bremner, Frank Roy). Wide-spread storms 
between Oct. 5 and 12 left 7 inches of snow at 
Calgary, Alta. and Spirit Lake, Sask.; 10 inches at 
Kenmare, N. Dak.; 12 inches at Malta, Mont.; and 
strong winds in South Dakota with a cold front at 
Columbia. In North Dakota passerine species were 
lost at Slade Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, Dawson; shore- 
birds and songbirds were storm-bound at Sullys Hill 
Game Preserve, Fort Totten, with some perishing. In 
the Kenmare vicinity, farmers commented on finding 
dead meadowlarks; and quite a few dead Myrtle War- 
blers and Slate-colored Juncos were found in town. 
Horned Larks and Lapland Longspurs, attracted to 
bare roadways, were killed in traffic (Robert Timmer- 
man, John Bauman, Mrs. Robert Gammell). Probably 
greater destruction occurred than is known. 

In general a dreary migration was the rule with 
few notable concentrations: in Saskatchewan a warbler 
wave at Regina on Sept. 22 and in the Mortlach— 
Caron area, Sept. 21 (Fred Lahrman, Frank Brazier) ; 
and a wave of fringillids at Saskatoon between Sept. 
28 and 30 (RB, FR). The scarcity of birds was pro- 
nounced at Billings, Mont., Fargo, N. Dak., and 
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Huron and Sioux Falls, $. Dak. with some reporters 
expressing the fear that the widespread use of in- 
secticides and weed-killers may be more definitely in 
the picture than is realized (Mrs. Philip Hendricks, 
O. A. Stevens, J. W. Johnson, HK). The high totals 
of some waterfowl species at certain points may in- 
dicate, not necessarily greater numbers, but merely, 
with wetlands mainly dry, that birds crowded into 
the few remaining water places. 

In the opinion of Dr. N. R. Whitney, Jr., the 
fire that blackened the forested hills about Deadwood, 
S. Dak. on Sept. 8, spectacular though it was, prob- 
ably had little effect upon the birdlife of the area. 
The more spectacular ‘crash’ among South Dakota's 
Ring-necked Pheasants, wherein allegedly one third 
to one half of the population “disappeared” just be- 
fore the hunting season, is still a controversial sub- 
ject. Disease, insecticides and weed-killers, changes in 
land use, even foxes and alleged contributory inep- 
titude of high game officials—all were convenient 
“villains” charged with responsibility for the ‘‘crime.”’ 
The “mystery,” frequently highly polemical, is still 
unsolved. Wildlife authorities in Saskatchewan per- 
mitted the shooting of Sandhill Cranes (“with no 
bag limit’) in the “poor crop area” north of Last 
Mountain Lake where, farmers report, the birds con- 
centrated so heavily they damaged crops. On Oct. 17 
the Saskatchewan Natural History Society passed a 
resolution, strongly urging the authorities to ensure 
protection of the cranes (Blue Jay 17:140-142). On 
Sept. 22, 33 birds of 13 species were found dead at 
the Moose Jaw TV tower near Caron, Sask.—Myrtle 
and Orange-crowned Warblers heading the list (Rob- 
bert Nero, FL in Blue Jay 17: 142-143). 

Loons, Herons, Bitterns—The Arctic Loons iden- 
tified at Regina, Sask. on Oct. 11 and 12 constitute 
the third record for the Province (FL; FB in Blue Jay 
17:154-155). In South Dakota Great Blue Herons 
peaked at about 100 in August at Sand Lake Nat'l 
Wildlife Refuge, Columbia (Jerry J. Blackard). 
Snowy Egrets and Little Blue Herons, previously 
reported (AFN 13:437) in the Waubay, S. Dak. 
area, remained there, the egret until Sept. 2, the 
herons until Oct. 6 (Herman Chilson, John Carlson). 
Am. Bitterns were scarce again this fall at Des Lacs 
Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, Kenmare, N. Dak. but were 
about twice as numerous as last season at LaCreek 
Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, Martin, S. Dak. (Homer 
Bradley, CH). 

Swans.—Whistling Swans were up at some points. 
In North Dakota a peak of 279 on Oct. 30 at Des 
Lacs Refuge, Kenmare, compared with 73 on Nov. 7 
last year; 400 to 450 at Tewaukon Refuge, Cayuga, 
this year compared with about 40 in 1958; and at 
Lostwood Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, Lostwood, numbers 
were about the same as last season’s average (HB, 
James Monnie, George Gard). In South Dakota they 
peaked at 200 at Sand Lake Refuge, Columbia, with 
many young birds, suggesting good production this 
year; and the 250 in the Waubay Lake area around 
Oct. 22 was a substantial increase over the usual 
population (JJB, JC). But at Bowdoin Nat'l Wildlife 
Refuge, Malta, Mont. they were slightly down (Baine 
Cater). 





Geese.—In general, overall waterfowl populations 
were down at most points. In North Dakota there was 
a 62 per cent decrease in duck use and a 53 per cent 
decline in goose use on the Garrison Reservoir and at 
Snake Creek Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, Coleharbor; the 
population was as much as 25 per cent below normal 
at Arrowwood Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, Kensal. How- 
ever, at some points it was near normal. The goose 
migration at Fort Totten was better than average 
(David McGlachlin, John Frye, JB). In South Dako- 
ta, Canada Geese peaked ct 500 on Oct. 12 at Sand 
Lake Refuge, Columbia, compared with 1200 in 
1958. The total passing through Bowdoin Refuge, 
Malta, Mont. was as high as in other years, but the 
refuge peak was 1553—33 per cent below last year’s 
peak (JJB, BC). ‘‘Little’’ Canadas created much inter- 
est at Tewaukon Refuge, Cayuga, N. Dak. where they 
reached 3500 birds as compared with 1500 in 1958, 
and at Sand Lake Refuge, Columbia, S$. Dak. where 
the total of 17,990 by Oct. 12 was three times last 
year's peak figure of some 5000 birds (JM, JJB). 
White-fronts decreased by 95 per cent in the Snake 
Creek—Garrison Reservoir area, Coleharbor, N. Dak., 
but were near normal at Sand Lake Refuge, the 600 
by Oct. 12 being about 100 birds fewer than last 
year's top number (DMcL, JJB). Snow Geese were 
down in the Coleharbor, N. Dak. area and at Sand 
Lake Refuge, Columbia, S$. Dak., where the peak of 
24,000 birds on Nov. 1 was 37 per cent below the 
1958 peak of 38,500 (DMcL, JJB). Blue Geese 
seemed to be even scarcer: 2500 on Nov. 1 at Sand 
Lake Refuge, Columbia, S. Dak. as compared with 
7000 in 1958. Three Ross’ Geese seen on Oct. 21 
at Bowdoin Refuge, Malta, Mont. were firsts for the 
refuge (JJB, BC). The brant caught during banding 
operations at Sand Lake Refuge, Columbia, S. Dak. 
on Oct. 18 and still waiting specific identification is the 
first for the refuge—perhaps for the area (JJB). 

Ducks.—Most reports indicate a sad slump in the 
duck migration, particularly in Mallards and divers. 
In North Dakota the Mallard total at Des Lacs Refuge, 
Kenmare, was 6370 on Aug. 28—the peak—compared 
with 7855 last year and 25,000 in 1957. There was a 
62 per cent decrease in duck use on the Garrison 
Reservoir-Snake Creek Refuge, Coleharbor, N. Dak. 
area. At Tewaukon Refuge, Cayuga, the peak duck 
population of 10,000 in mid-October was down from 
14,000 in 1958 and 60,000 in 1956. Last year’s peak 
at Lostwood Refuge, Lostwood, was 6510—nearly 
twice as many as this year’s peak of 2880 birds. At 
Slade Refuge, Dawson, total duck days use was less 
than one third of the total in 1958 (HB, DMcG, 
JM, GG, Robert Timmerman). In South Dakota the 
duck peak of 53,475 at Sand Lake Refuge, Columbia, 
occurred between Oct. 11 and 18—about 24 per cent 
of last year’s peak number. At Waubay Refuge, the 
peak was 50 per cent below the 1958 total. However, 
in Montana the peak population of 59,670 on Sept. 
23 at Bowdoin Refuge, Malta was up slightly over 
the 58,000 of last year (JJB, JC, BC). Local Mal- 
lards were low in the Spirit Lake, Sask., area because 
of a poor hatch. Population totals of Mallards were 
below those of previous years at Des Lacs Refuge, 
Kenmare, N. Dak.—a peak of 6370 on Aug. 28 as 
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npared with 7858 last year and 25,000 in 1957 
(WA, HB). In South Dakota they were drastically 
reduced at Waubay though they were less so at 
LaCreek Refuge, Martin—25,000 this year, 30,000 
last year (JC, CH). Am. Widgeon showed surprising 
strength at several points: nearly 35,000 on an inlet 
at Devil’s Lake, N. Dak. on Oct. 10 (JB). In South 
Dakota they peaked at 7955 on Waubay Refuge, 
Waubay, where last year there were only a few 
thousand; and at LaCreek Refuge, Martin, there were 
three times as many as in 1958 (JC, CH). Blue- 
winged Teal gained at Lostwood Refuge, Lostwood, 
N. Dak. by 290 birds—350 in 1958, 640 in 1959; 
but at LaCreek Refuge, Martin, S. Dak. they dropped 
some 50 per cent of the total recorded in 1958 (GG, 
CH). During migration scaup increased by 10 per 
cent to 20 per cent over last year in the Spirit Lake, 
Sask. district; they were down slightly at Lostwood 
Refuge, Lostwood, N. Dak.—2340 this year, 2500 
in 1958; they were in a drastic slump at Waubay 
Refuge, Waubay, S. Dak. where usually they are the 
most abundant species (WA, GG, JC). Wood Ducks 
were observed at Arrowwood Refuge, Kensal, N. Dak. 
—the first since the refuge was established in 1935 
(JF). At Le Duc, Alta., H. W. Burns reported 6 nests 
of Bufflehead occupied this year (fide Anthony Ers- 
kine). Surf Scoters were observed at two points: at 
Conrich near Calgary, Alta.. on Oct. 24 and at 
Regina, Sask., on Oct. 11; the White-winged Scoter 
recorded at Des Lacs Refuge, Kenmare, N. Dak. on 
Oct. 16, 29, and 30 is an irregular visitor (Cedric 
Hitchon, FL, FB in Blue Jay 17:142-143; HB). Two 
Hooded Mergansers appeared at Regina, Sask., on Oct. 
11, and 7 on Oct. 12; a female was seen at Rapid 
City, S. Dak. on Nov. 15 and a male on Nov. 26—all 
uncommon records (FL, FB, NW). 

Eagles, Pheasants, Cranes ——A slight increase in 
Golden Eagles was reported at various stations, Eight 
birds at Sand Lake Refuge, Columbia, $. Dak. took 
care of many geese and ducks crippled by hunters’ 
shot (JJB). The Ring-necked Pheasant, generally 
down, sustained an apparent “crash” in South Da- 
kota, reducing the population by an alleged one 
third to one half. In Alberta, Whooping Cranes were 
reported at Mud Lake near Rocky Mountain House on 
Oct. 10 and 11 and near Lethbridge on Oct. 13 (H. B. 
Grigsby, fide E. D. Beacham). In Saskatchewan, rec- 
ords were rather unsatisfactory. A pair was seen at 
Richard on Oct. 7 but none was reported from Saska- 
toon, the first absence there in several years (Blue Jay 
17:148-149, RB). 

Shorebirds —Semipalmated Plover, uncommon in 
the Spirit Lake, Sask. district, were observed on Sept. 
16 (WA). Common Snipe, sporadically seen in the 
Huron vicinity, appeared in two flocks of about 40 
each on Sept. 4 at Lake Henry (Blanche Battin). The 
flock of Long-billed Curlews, numbering nearly 100 
reported previously (AFN 13:438), remained in the 
Martin, S. Dak neighborhood well into the migration 
period (CH). Dowitchers gathered in tidy numbers 
at Des Lacs Refuge, Kenmare, N. Dak., totaling 
450 on Sept. 17, but in South Dakota they concen- 
trated to an amazing 10,000 peak during the second 
week in August at Sand Lake Refuge, Columbia; 








some 300 were sighted on Oct. 22 at Lake Mary (HB, 
JJB, Alfred Peterson). Seventy-plus Stilt Sandpipers, 
seen at Conrich, Alta., are uncommon to rare in that 
district (EDB, CH); 500 were counted near Lake 
Norden, S. Dak. on Sept. 19 (AP). Avocets, rela- 
tively scarce at Des Lacs Refuge, Kenmare, N. Dak., 
totaled 500 the first three weeks in August at Sand 
Lake Refuge, Columbia, $. Dak. (HB, JJB). At 
Spirit Lake, Wm. Anaka reported a Northern Phala- 
rope on Sept. 6, uncommon there; on the same day, 
a Forster’s Tern and on Sept. 3, 120 Bonaparte’s 
Gulls, a first record in the district for both tern and 
gull. 

Ouwls.—By September the energetic Dr. Stuart 
Houston had banded 70 Great Horned Owls (67 in 
30 nests plus 3 on the wing), all found between 
Yorkton and Saltcoats, Sask. (vot at Regina, as re- 
ported in AFN 13:381—HK). He also banded 12 
Long-eared Owls in 4 nests. A Boreal Owl was ob- 
served in a Saskatoon, Sask., garden after the storm 
of Oct. 9 and 10 (RB). A Saw-whet Owl with a 
damaged wing throve on strips of beef kidney and 
recovered enough to become a ‘“‘welcome visitor at 
several schoolrooms”’ at Billings, Mont., writes Mrs. 
Philip Hendricks. 

Nighthawks, Swifts, Swallows.—About a hundred 
Common Nighthawks, observed flying over forests at 
Hills City in the Black Hills, $. Dak., on Aug. 16, 
apparently were migrating (NW). Chimney Swifts 
were heading south by Sept. 24 at Milbank, S. Dak. 
(Lowry Elliott). Swallows declined markedly, espe- 
cially Tree Swallows, which were noticeably missing 
this fall at Spirit Lake, Sask., where thousands usually 
are seen in late August; hundreds were traveling on 
Aug. 25 at Milbank but none was reported from 
Huron and Sioux Falls in South Dakota (WM, JWJ. 
HK). Purple Martin were comparable with 1958 
and 1957 numbers at Huron, but those numbers were 
down two thirds or more from those of 1956, indi- 
cating a rather slow recovery (JWJ). 

Corvids —Two Clark's Nutcrackers, rare away from 
the mountains in Alberta, were seen at Morley on 
Sept. 12 (Kay Hodges) and Oct. 23 (Dick Decker). 

Mockingbirds, Thrushes—In North Dakota 4 
Mockingbirds, identified at Des Lacs Refuge, on Aug. 
23, were uncommon in that area (Mrs. RG). At 
Fargo, Dr. O. A. Stevens banded 20 Swainson’s 
Thrushes between Aug. 26 and Oct. 4, a heartening 
record when other stations report them scarce or 
absent. More Eastern Bluebirds than usual migrated 
through the Milbank and Waubay, S. Dak., areas (LE, 
JC). Townsend's Solitaires appeared at points where 
usually they are uncommon: at Calgary, Alta. on Sept. 
30 (KH); at Regina, Sask. on Oct. 2 (FL, FB) and 
at Huron, S$. Dak. from Nov. 9 to 14 (JWJ). 

Kinglets, Waxwings, Shrikes—Ruby-crowned King- 
lets were the second most numerous species of the 
passerine wave that passed through Sioux Falls, S. 
Dak. on Sept. 17; a total of 35 were counted in a 
three-hour period (HK). Bohemian Waxwings were 
reported as far south as Watertown, S. Dak. by Nov. 
17; there they fed on frozen crab-apples (L. Mor- 
iarty). In South Dakota Northern Shrikes were iden- 
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tified at Waubay Refuge, Waubay on Nov. 20 and 
at Rapid City (JC, NW). 

Warblers.—It was a dreary warbler migration ex- 
cept for occasional concentrations. “Clouds of war- 
blers’” arrived at Regina, Sask. on Sept. 22: Myrtles, 
Yellow-throats, Tennessees, and Orange-crowns (FL, 
FB). A wave at Mortlach and Caron, 60 miles west 
of Regina, Sept. 21, produced Myrtles, Yellow War- 
blers, Blackpolls and Palms (mostly Palms) (FL). 
Among the 17 species identified in the Sioux Falls, S. 
Dak. wave of Sept. 17, Nashvilles were most numer- 
ous, followed by Orange-crowns, Bay-breasted, Black- 
and-white, and Wilson’s. Twelve other species in- 
cluded Chestnut-sided, Pine, Blackburnian and Canada, 
but only 2 Myrtles. The surprise came with 5 Parulas, 
an uncommon species here (HK). August was a 
banner month for Tennessee Warblers in the Nipawin, 
Sask. district where between the Ist and the 25th, 
Maurice Street banded 551 individuals (Blue Jay 17: 
156). In South Dakota the first report for the Black- 
throated Blue Warbler at Sand Lake Refuge, Colum- 
bia, was recorded on Oct. 12; a male was observed at 
Sioux Falls on Oct. 19—noteworthy appearances (JC, 
HK). Despite the Saskatchewan ‘‘waves,”’ the Myrtle 
remained the scarcest of the warbler species in the 
reports. In North Dakota one was observed at Snake 
Creek Refuge, Coleharbor, on Oct. 10; there was a 
“five-minute wave” at Kenmare on Sept. 21; 2 were 
banded at Fargo on Sept. 24, the only appearance 
there (DMcL, Mrs. RG, OAS). In South Dakota they 
were scarce at Webster, Huron and Sioux Falls (HC, 
JWJ, HK, J. S. Findley). The Bay-breasted War- 
bler identified at Huron, S$. Dak. on Oct. 9 was 
probably the first for the area (JWJ). In addition to 
the Mortlach and Caron, Sask. wave, Palm War- 
blers occurred also at Spirit Lake, where an increase 
was noted (WA). In South Dakota Canada Warblers 
were unusually plentiful at Huron; a male was 
banded at Winner on Sept. 1—an infrequent occur- 
rence; few records of this species apparently exist 
for the middle of the state (JWJ, Harold Wager). 

Fringillids —At Saskatoon, Sask., a “deluge of 
fringillids’” appeared from Sept. 28 through 30—"'in 
the greatest numbers ever recorded” by Dr. Ronald 
Bremner and Frank Roy. Among the species were 
Slate-colored Juncos, Tree Sparrows, Harris’, White- 
throated, Lincoln’s and Fox Sparrows—the only 
large incursion reported for the period. But at Spirit 
Lake, Sask., fringillids of approximately the same 
species were about 50 per cent of normal (WA). The 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak found dead at Waubay Ref- 
uge, Waubay, S. Dak. on Sept. 2 was the first record 
in many years, and the Purple Finch identified there 
on Nov. was the first for the refuge (JC). At 
Watertown, S. Dak., 2 Pine Grosbeaks were noted 
on Nov. 14, and 16 on Nov. 17 (LM). Common 
Redpolls, apparently scarce elsewhere, were unusually 
abundant at Roosevelt Nat'l Memorial Park, Medora, 
N. Dak. (Arthur Henderson). Harris’ Sparrows were 
notably scarce in nearly all reports. The one seen at 
Calgary, Alta. (rare there) between Oct. 1 and 4, 
was the first observed since 1955 (Vera Morrisson). 
White-crowned and White-throated Sparrows were 
generally not plentiful, though a marked wave of 
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White-throats was noted at Fargo. N. Dak. on Sept 
23 (OAS). Dr. and Mrs. Robert Gammell banded 93 
Chestnut-collared Longspurs on Aug. 18 and 62 on 
Aug. 30, the peak numbers this fall. 

Corrigendum.—Sixteen Stilt Sandpipers were seen 
at Lake Andes, S. Dak., May 17, wot at Lewis and 
Clark Lake, May 16 (AFN 13:381); Black-billed 
Magpies, vot Black-billed Cuckoos nested successfully 
at Spirit Lake, Sask. (AFN_ 13:438).—HERBERT 
Krause, Dept. of English, Augustana College, Sioux 
Falls, §. Dak. 


SOUTHERN GREAT PLAINS.—The weather pat- 
tern was a most unusual one. Record rainfall at the 
end of September caused the most damaging floods 
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in the history of Stillwater and several other com- 
munities in central and eastern Oklahoma. About the 
same time eastern Colorado was in the grip of the 
second heaviest early snowfall on record. Beginning 
in the mountains on Sept. 26, snow began to fall in 
Denver, Sept. 28, and at the end of the storm on 
Oct. 2, 16.5 inches had been recorded. Several unusual- 
ly severe periods of weather were reported in Novem- 
ber, particularly in the western and central portions 
of the Region. Most areas received an abundance of 
moisture but parts of the Oklahoma and Texas Pan- 
handles as well as sections of eastern Colorado and 
New Mexico were still dry. 

The heavy snow accompanied by unusually low 
temperatures resulted in severe bird mortality in the 
vicinity of Colorado Springs (HJW) and also pro- 
duced a conspicuous wave of migrants from the 
mountains at Denver (DLC, DMT) and at Midland, 
Texas (FW). A spectacular movement of warblers 
was reported at Dallas, Oct. 3 (HN). In general 
there appeared to be a pronounced movement of 
western species into the western and central portions 
of the Region. 
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Loons through Herons.—Three Common Loons 
seen in Howard Co., Tex. Oct. 29 were the first ever 
recorded in that district of the state (ODH, AL and 
FW). Western Grebes appeared to be unusually 
plentiful in Oklahoma where 1 or 2 were seen 
regularly at Tulsa, Oct. 27—-Nov. 17 (BR) and 7 were 
seen for the first record at the Federal Fish Hatchery 
near Tishomingo on Oct. 4 (IY). Unusual distribu- 
tion records at Dallas included: 5 Anhingas on Aug. 
23 and 1 Oct. 8-10 (DM); a Louisiana Heron, Aug. 
28 (HN); and a Wood Ibis, Aug. 23 (DM, HN). 
An Am. Bittern found dead at Midland on Oct. 29 
was a new locality record (JB). A Glossy or White- 
faced Ibis seen at the Wichita Mountains Refuge, 
Sept. 23, added to the limited records in Oklahoma 
(AFH). 

Waterfowl—The waterfowl flight was reported 
to be generally Light in most eastern and central 
localities. The same was true at Amarillo (IDA) 
and at Midland (FW). However, two spectacular con- 
centrations were reported. About 500,000 ducks were 
estimated on Buffalo Lake in the Texas Panhandle 
in mid-November (DK. BD). On the Colorado 
reservoirs about the same number of waterfowl were 
estimated at the end of the period by biologists of 
the Colorado Game and Fish Department and the 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service (JG). A White- 
fronted Goose seen at Longmont, Colo., Nov. 2-7, 
was outside of its usual path of migration (CNC). 
The White-winged Scoter seen near Denver, Nov. 
10-12, was the first record in a number of years (HH). 

Hawks, Quail, Cranes —Hawk populations ap- 
peared to be average or higher than average. Upland 
game-bird populations were generally high, especially 
in the western areas. At Amarillo (IDA) and at 
Midland (FW) Scaled Quail were abundant. How- 
ever, Bobwhite numbers were somewhat disappointing 
in central Oklahoma considering the high breeding 
population last summer (JLS). Road repair crews 
reported finding as many as 50 Bobwhite piled up in 
culverts after the fall floods and such losses may 
partially explain the low annual increase (FMB). 
Four Whooping Cranes were seen and photographed 
on the ground along the Cimarron River near Loyal, 
Okla. (AGG). This species has not been observed in 
that locality for many years. 

Plovers through Terns.—The Black-bellied Plover 
was recorded for the first time at the Wichita Moun- 
tains Refuge—a single bird, Aug. 27 (AFH). An 
Am. Woodcock seen at Canton Lake on Nov. 23 
represents one of the few records for northwestern 
Oklahoma (BMA). At Tulsa the Dunlin seen on Nov. 
15 (BR); the Sanderling observed, Oct. 12 (BR); 
ind the Northern Phalarope noted on Oct. 6 (BR) 
represent species that are seldom reported in Okla- 
homa. The Northern Phalarope was seen for the 
frst time at Dallas on Sept. 26 (CK, HN). The 
Black-legged Kittiwake was collected for the first 
time in Oklahoma when a bird was taken at Okla- 
homa City on Nov. 19 (WMD, DL). At Tulsa an 
immature Kittiwake, probably the same one found 
last spring, was noted, Oct. 12-Nov. 7 (BR). A 


Common Tern seen in Howard County, Oct. 1, 


was a new locality record (AL, FW). The Caspian 








Tern was recorded for the first time at Dallas when 
three were seen. 

Goatsuckers through Woodpeckers.—A Poor-will 
taken near Norman, Okla., Oct. 13, was a new locality 
record (DB, CE). Two Black Swifts were observed 
carefully at Amarillo on Sept. 17 (IDA). This is 
apparently the first record of the species in Texas. A 
female Rufous Hummingbird was collected in Nor- 
man on Nov. 3 (GMS). This is the first specimen for 
Oklahoma and the only record east of the Oklahoma 
Panhandle. A female hummingbird seen at Bartles- 
ville on Nov. 4 was identified as a Ruby-throated 
(RD). The Golden-fronted Woodpecker apparently 
moved extensively outside of its regular range. At 
Midland this species was seen for the first time on 
Oct. 18 and remained throughout the period (FW, 
et al.). The first record of this species outside of 
the canyons was one found in Amarillo, Nov. 15 
(IDA). A pair of Golden-fronted Woodpeckers seen 
at Fort Cobb on Nov. 14 represented the first record 
of this species in northwestern Oklahoma (MJM). 

Flycatchers through Wrens.—A Cassin’s Kingbird 
was seen in Howard County, Sept. 26 (FW). A 
Western Wood Pewee found at Morrison, Oct. 21, 
was a very late date (C and LB). Blue Jays were 
unusually numerous at Denver (DMT). One seen 
near Abilene, Tex. on Sept. 23 and one on Oct. 24 
represent new locality records (RF). The Scrub Jay 
seen in the same locality on several dates during the 
period, Oct. 24—-Nov. 21, was east of its regular 
range (RF). The Common Bushtit seen in Amarillo, 
Nov. 8, constituted the first record outside of the 
canyons (IDA). A Canyon Wren found at Midland, 
Nov. 15 was another new record for that locality 
(JA, ODH, JK). 

Thrushes through Shrikes—A flock of 27 Western 
Bluebirds appeared at Midland, Oct. 27, and stayed 
until late November (FW). This western species is 
very rare in that locality and occurs only in small 
numbers. Northern Shrikes arrived early and were 
found in large numbers in the Denver area (DLC). 
One seen at Weldona, Oct. 11, was the earliest in 
eleven years (HR). 

Warblers —The late September snowstorm in Col- 
orado produced one of the heaviest flights of warblers 
on record and also caused heavy mortality at higher 
elevations. On Sept. 26, two days before the snow 
fell at Denver, 45 Audubon’s Warblers were observed 
at Barr Lake (DLC, DMT). Wilson's Warbler 
showed the most spectacular concentrations. At Golden 
on Sept. 29 a half-mile stretch along Clear Creek 
yielded about 35; about the same number were seen 
in 15 minutes east of Golden on Oct. 1; 55 Wilson's 
Warblers were observed in about three hours in the 
Golden-Morrison area, Oct. 3 (DLC). By Oct. 6 
these birds had moved on (DLC). At Colorado Springs 
large concentrations of Wilson's also were noted 
but heavy losses from the snow storm occurred. 
On Sept. 29 seven dead warblers of this species were 
picked up in my back yard. When phone communica- 
tions were restored a week or more later seven 
different people called to report many dead birds 
(HJW). Another unusual wave of warblers was re- 
ported at Dallas (EW). On Oct. 3 hundreds were 
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seen in one area. Included were many Yellow War- 
blers, Nashville, 3 Parula, 5 Chestnut-sided, 15 Mag- 
nolia, 1 Canada, Kentucky. Mourning, Wilson's and 1 
Hooded Warbler (HN). Several of these species 
are rare and the Hooded is considered a casual 
visitant (EW). Townsend's Warbler revealed a def- 
inite eastward movement. At Denver, where the 
species is considered uncommon to rare, one was 
scen at Golden, Sept. 7 (IG), three at Barr Lake. 
Sept. 12 (C.B.C.), and several other September records 
and one at Golden, Oct. 4 (JW, PW). One was seen 
at Weldona, Sept. 12 (HR). Townsend's Warbler 
was observed at Midland, Sept. 20—Oct. 20, with 
at least five widely scattered individuals reported. 
Some years none are seen (FW). Unusual distribu- 
tion records included: A Black-throated Blue ob- 
served at Morrison, Oct. 14 (C and LB): a Black- 
throated Gray seen in Howard County, Sept. 26 
(FW); a Black-throated Green found at Amarillo, 
Nov. 8—a very late migrant (IDA); a Connecticut 
Warbler seen at Stillwater, Sept. 4 (FMB); and a 
Yellow-breasted Chat at Bartlesville, Oct. 4—a very 
late date (EH, EM). 

Weaver Finches through Sparrows.—Several House 
Sparrows were found dead during the heavy snow 
storm at Colorado Springs and the total mortality of 
this species probably was high (HJW). Boat-tailed 
Grackles continued to show a rapid increase at the 
nesting colonies near Norman and Oklahoma City. 
On Oct. 15 a flock of 140 birds was found west of 
Norman (WMD). The Western Tanager also showed 
up at Midland in unusually large numbers, being 
seen almost daily from Aug. 29 to Oct. 10 (AL, ES). 

Cassin’s Finch, which seldom is seen in the Denver 
area until mid-winter if at all, moved down out of 
the mountains early. Three were seen at Platteville, 
Oct. 3 (ML), and one was found in Red Rocks Park, 
Oct. 4 (C.B.C.). Two Rufous-crowned Sparrows 
ssen near Lake Abilene, Nov. 7, were outside of the 
regular range of this species (RF). Gray-headed 
Juncos appeared to have shifted eastward in some 
numbers. This species was seen at Midland, Oct. 26, 29 
and Nov. 4 (ODH, ES, FW’). At Stillwater this spe- 
cies was identified for the first time when one was ob- 
served, Oct. 27 (FMB). Chipping Sparrows also may 
have been affected by the snow storm in Colorado. 
On Oct. 3 about 350 were seen along three miles of 
road near Morrison (DLC). About 80 White-crowned 
Sparrows were seen on the same route, also a sur- 
prisingly large number (DLC). Harris’ Sparrow was 
an uncommon visitant in the Denver area where one 
record each fall is typical. First seen in Boulder 
County, Oct. 28 (C and BL), eight observations in- 
volving at least 11 individuals were recorded (DLC). 
A Golden-crowned Sparrow seen at Platteville, Aug. 
30-Sept. 1, was one of the very few ever reported 
in Colorado (ML). 

Contributors.—Mrs. I. D. Acord, Dr. John Adams. 
B. M. Anduss, Donald Boepler, F. M. Baumgartner, 
J. Blonberg, Catherine and Lawrence Bonner, Col- 
orado Bird Club, Mrs. Carl N. Collister, Dennis L. 
Carter, B. Darnell, Ronald Darrah, W. M. Davis. 
Charles Ely, Ronald Fowler, A. G. Goodwin, Jack 


Grieb, Arthur F. Halloran, Ola D. Haynes, Elizabeth 
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Hicks, Harold Holt, June Kingon, C. Kiplinger, Don 
Kriebel, Anne LeSassier, Marjorie Lett, David Ligon 
Mary J. Machen, D. McGuire, Emma Messerly, H 
Nichols, Mr. and Mrs. Bruce Reynolds, Howard 
Rollin, Ellen Sledge, John L. Steele, Jr., George M 
Sutton, Donald M. Thatcher, Mrs. H. J. Wagner, 
Jean White, Parnell White, Frances Williams, Edith 
Winford, Ida Yandel—F. M. BAUMGARTNER, O€/a- 
homa State University, Stillwater, Okla. 


SOUTH TEXAS REGION.—Until November, the 
season was not remarkable. Rainfall was plentiful 
along the upper coast and in central sections but 
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generally deficient west of a line from about San 
Antonio to Corpus Christi; temperatures wavered near 
“long term means,” being slightly below normal 
where cloud cover persisted and slightly above nor- 
mal in the west and extreme south. Areas that re- 
ceived ample rainfall had thick foliage and high 
grass and weeds, a condition that was the exception 
during the decade ending this winter. Cottam noted 
a heavier than usual vegetative covering at the Welder 
Wildlife Refuge, and a considerable increase in the 
percentage ratio of Eastern Meadowlarks and eastern 
races of the Loggerhead Shrike and Savannah Spar- 
row over the western forms as compared with the past 
few years, 

November brought a sudden end to mild weather 
as 3 mid-winter-type cold air masses chilled the entire 
Region with record-breaking low temperatures during 
the first 3 weeks of the month. 

Migration during November.—The majority of 
winter species had appeared in the Region by the 
last of October. Those that arrived in November were 
to be expected during that month, and it is doubtful 
if an appreciable number of them were ahead of the 
usual schedule. 

The first frigid arctic blast penetrated to the Gulf 
of Mexico on Nov. 5. First Fox Sparrows were re- 
ported at Little Thicket Nature Sanctuary north of 
Houston (JMH) and at Cove (AKM) on Nov. 7; 
the earliest previous record at Cove was for Dec. 2, 
but this species is considered a rare winter visitor in 
the Upper Gulf Coast area. Slate-colored Juncos were 
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seen at Galveston on Nov. 8, early (VLE); how- 
ever, this species was reported at Austin on Oct. 25. 

lhe second Polar air mass reached to Brownsville 
by Nov. 14, with an ice storm covering north-central 
portions of the Region. Lark Buntings appeared at 
Beeville in unusual numbers on Nov. 11 (AHG). 
At Cove, Sharp-tailed Sparrows appeared on Nov. 
13, LeConte’s on Nov. 15 (AKM). Harris’ Sparrow 
was recorded at Welder on Nov. 13 (CC), and at 
Austin on Nov. 15. 

A third surge of Polar air entered the Region on 
Nov. 16. The first Am. Goldfinch and Purple Finch 
were reported at Cove on Nov. 18, ‘‘as early as ever’’ 
(AKM). Robins invaded the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley on this date and were numerous in many 
localities throughout the Region. Pine Siskins were 
seen at Houston on Nov. 19 (JO'N). Cedar Wax- 
wings had been seen in San Antonio as early as Oct. 
15 (ERB), but were not generally reported until 
after Nov. 20. One instance of a very early arrival 
was the Mountain Bluebird near Austin; a flock was 
found on Nov. 19, the first record for November 
(AMW, FSW). One was seen on Padre Island on 
Nov. 30 (EDS). 

A late push of migrants—including many non- 
wintering species—on Nov. 8 on Galveston Island 
was described by Emanuel, who birded there with 
Deaver, Feltmer and the Snyders. ‘This was truly a 
fantastic day. The salt cedars and small trees on 
western Galveston Island swarmed with migrants like 
during a spring wave. Eleven species of warblers on 
Galveston Island on a November day! The migrants 
were obviously downed by unfavorable flying condi- 
tions owing to the cold front, which was accompanied 
by strong northwest winds. These winds also ex- 
plain the occurrence of the Black-throated Gray War- 
bler and the juncos, robins, creepers and Golden- 
rowned Kinglets, which normally do not reach 
Galveston but must have been pushed there by the 
winds.” 

Late Records on the Upper Coast.—'‘The most in- 
teresting feature of the 1959 fall migration on the 
Upper Gulf Coast was the number of ‘latest evers’ 
set,’ Emanuel wrote. “For 8 species the latest date 
ever seen was established this fall.’ These follow, 
with previous latest dates in parentheses. 

Am. Golden Plover (Oct. 23): 2 to 4 on Oct. 31, 
t on Nov. 3, Cove (AKM). Upland Plover (Sept. 
27): Oct. Cove (AKM). Eastern Wood Pewee 
(Nov. 5): Nov. 7 and 15, Cove (AKM); Nov. 8, 
Galveston (VLE, et al.). Cliff Swallow (Nov. 3): 
t on Dec. 5, Galveston (HSH, LH). Blue-winged 
Warbler (Oct. 4): 4 on Nov. 8, Galveston (VLE, 
al.). Blackburnian Warbler (Oct. 10): Oct. 19 and 

, La Porte (JAS); Oct. 27, 1 or 2 on Nov. 1 and 
5, Cove (AKM); 2 on Nov. 8, Galveston (CBG). 
Chestnut-sided Warbler (Oct. 13): 1 on Oct. 14, 5 
n Oct. 15, Cove (AKM); Oct. 18, La Porte (JAS). 
Blue Grosbeak (Oct. 16): Nov. 8, Gaveston (VLE, 
t al.). 

Three Yellow-billed Cuckoos at Galveston on Nov. 

(DD, TBF, HSH, LH) equaled the latest record 
(VLE). At Cove, a Chimney Swift on Nov. 4 was 
latest on record for that locality by 3 days. A 





Black-and-white Warbler on Nov. 24 was the first in 
November since 1937, and late Tennessee (5) and 
Nashville (6) Warblers were seen there through 
Nov. 7 (AKM). A Yellow Warbler and 3 Magnolia 
Warblers were seen at Galveston on Nov. 8 (VLE, 
et al.) ; another Magnolia was seen in western Harris 
County on this date (RSM, NCO, LS). A Northern 
Waterthrush at Cove on Oct. 14 was the latest ever 
recorded there (AKM). 

Loons through Frigate-birds —The first Common 
Loon at Cove, on Oct. 25, was the second earliest on 
record there (AKM). Horned Grebes, which are 
rated extremely rare winter visitors in the Lower 
Valley, were seen at Laguna Atascosa Nat'l Wildlife 
Refuge on Oct. 15 (22) and Nov. 17 (35, LAS). 
This species was recorded in the Quemado area (north 
of Eagle Pass) on Oct. 11 (HJH, LDB). Two Gan- 
nets, one sub-adult and one immature, were iden- 
tied on Galveston Bay off La Porte on Oct. 29 
(JAS); this is the third upper coast area record 
(VLE). On Aug. 28, 5 Magnificent Frigate-birds- 
all immatures—circled in from the bay and over 
Rockport, obviously riding a thermal (EBK, AL, 
RML),. 

Egrets, Spoonbills——The high count for Cattle 
Egrets was 125+ at Galveston on Oct. 18 (NCO, 
LS, JW). In mid-October, 20 were seen about 15 
miles south of Bay City near Matagorda Bay, an 
area not reported previously (NA). Four were seen 
at Laguna Atascosa on Sept. 26 (CEH, LAS). Two 
straggling Roseate Spoonbills appeared in the Que- 
mado Valley on Oct. 3; they were last seen on Oct. 
18 (LDB, RD, HJH, DOW). 

Waterfow]—First major influx of all goose species 
occurred in mid-October. The largest concentration 
reported during the season was around 200.000 Snow 
(65%) and Blue Geese in the Cove area on Dec. | 
(AKM). Estimates of 17,500 each of Mallards and 
Green-winged Teal were made in western Harris 
County on Nov. 22 (DD, TBF). Gadwalls, Green- 
winged Teal (especially) and Shovelers, considered 
abundant winter residents in the Lower Valley, were 
scarce this fall at Laguna Atascosa, while Redheads 
were very abundant later in the season (APL). First 
record of the Wood Duck at Santa Ana Nat'l Wild- 
life Refuge was made on Sept. 1 and when 3 birds 
were present (RJF). Lesser Scaup were believed 
dominant species of a great migration of diving ducks 
in the Cove area from Oct. 25 to Nov. 3, but rafting 
in mid-bay made observation unrewarding (AKM). 
On Nov. 7 McKay saw ducks flying several miles out 
in Galveston Bay; he estimated 114 million in the 
air at once, and suspected that most were Lesser 
Scaup. Four Common Goldeneyes at Austin on Nov. 
25 (FO) were the first on record there. A count of 
37,582 Ruddy Ducks was made at Laguna Atascosa on 
Nov. 13 (APL). Stemmerman found an extremely 
rare Masked Duck at the refuge on Oct. 30; it re- 
mained for several days. A Common Merganser at 
Austin on Nov. 25 (FO) was the first recorded in 
many years. 

Hawks.—Five miles south of Richmond (southwest 
of Houston) on Sept. 13, 2 adult White-tailed Kites 
were found (JBS, NMS); this was the sixth recorded 
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for the upper coast, and the first in fall (VLE). 
Mississippi Kites were reported in Harris County on 
Aug. 16 (4—NCO, THS, KT), but the main push 
occurred during the first week of September at Austin. 
Highest counts for the Broad-winged Hawk were 
made at Houston: 500+ on Sept. 18 (MC), 3000 
and 300+ on Sept. 19 (JO’N, RP, DS; HC, JHC); 
and 300+ on Sept. 21 (VLE). Migration was later 
at Beeville, where 150 were seen on Sept. 20, 200 
on Oct. 9 and 100 on Oct. 12 (AHG). The last 
were at Cove, 6 on Nov. 8 (AKM), 1 day later 
than ever before at that locality. The only appreciable 
number of Swainson’s Hawks was reported at Austin 
between Oct. 4 and 24; on the latter date a flock of 
179 was observed (FO). Two Harris’ Hawks on 
the southwestern edge of Houston on Sept. 23 rep- 
resent the first for the Houston vicinity and the 
sixth record for the upper coast (VLE, CS). The 
Prairie Falcon, a rare migrant, was observed at La- 
guna Atascosa on Sept. 16 (ICTN). Pigeon Hawks 
were reported more often than usual from the upper 
coast—a total of 11. 

Cranes, Jacanas.—A total of 33 Whooping Cranes. 
including 2 young, arrived at Aransas National Wild- 
life Refuge between Oct. 12 and Nov. 13 (HJJ). 
Thirty-two cranes left the refuge last spring. Sand- 
hill Crane flights were reported mostly between Oct. 
11 and 30, although a tate flight was recorded at 
Beeville on Nov. 18 (AHG). At least 3 Jacanas 
were seen in the Lower Valley this fall, with 3 
observations at Santa Ana between Oct. 22 and Nov. 
22 (RJF). An immature stayed for several weeks at 
El Texano (Ranch) Lake, about 6 miles south of 
McAllen (JCA). Another was seen near the fish 
hatchery at Olmito on Dec. 1 (EDS). 

Shorebirds.—First Greater and Lesser Yellowlegs. 
at Cove on June 21 (AKM), signaled the start of 
fall shorebird migration, which was well under way 
by mid-July and reached a peak around mid-August. 
The Am. Woodcock reached La Porte on Oct. 17 (CS, 
JAS); the previous earliest upper coast record was 
Nov. 14 (VLE). The first Common Snipe was seen 
at Welder Refuge on Sept. 20 (CC). Peak movement 
of Upland Plover came between Aug. 8 and 31, al- 
though they were reported as late as Oct. 1 at Bee- 
ville (AHG). 

The status of the Knot along the Texas coast may 
have to be revised, Kincaid wrote. Along a 16.7-mile 
stretch of Mustang Island beach, south of Port Aran- 
sas, his party (EBK, AL, RML) counted 280 Knots on 
Sept. 3. On the same stretch there were 298 on Oct. 1 
(JFD, EBK). Knot numbers on Mustang Island were 
about normal this fall, in the opinion of Dr. Lock- 
wood, who has had considerable birding experience 
there during the past decade (EBK). At Laguna 
Atascosa, there was a peak of 903 Knots on Sept. 22 
(fide APL). Kincaid pointed out that published 
check-lists of the upper and central coasts and for 
the Rio Grande Delta all agree that the Knot is an 
uncommon migrant. According to John L. Bull's nu- 
merical abundance scale, the uncommon status would 
allow only from 1 to 6 individuals to be seen per day. 
while a count of more than 50 individuals per day 
indicates that a species is locally abundant (EBK). 


Around 2000 Pectoral Sandpipers at Cove on Aug 
8 (AKM) was a high count for this species. An un- 
usually late individual was found at Galveston on 
Nov. 1 (NCO, e¢ al.). The Stilt Sandpiper, an un- 
common migrant, was seen in greater numbers than 
usual on the upper coast, with a peak of 300 at Bay- 
town Tunnel on Aug. 13 (CS, JAS). First migrants 
reached Welder on July 11 (CC). This species was 
added to the Santa Ana Refuge list, with a peak of 
16 on Aug. 31 (RJF). Five Buff-breasted Sandpipers 
were seen at Austin on Sept. 26 (FO, JLR, RAR). 
a second locality record. A Hudsonian Godwit, not 
normally a fall migrant, was at Galveston on Aug. 27 
(PC, CS, JAS). A concentration of about 200 Wil- 
son’s Phalaropes was seen at a rain pond east of 
Edinburg in the Lower Valley on Aug. 27 (FO, JLR. 
RAR), by far the largest count reported this fall. 
A Northern Phalarope was observed at Baytown 
Tunnel on Oct. 4. It was viewed at 30 feet with 
binoculars and a 30X Balscope, and was within a 
few inches of a Wilson’s Phalarope (CS, JAS). This 
is the first Northern Phalarope for the upper coast 
area. An individual of this species—considered an 
extremely rare migrant in the Rio Grande Delta—was 
reported at Laguna Atascosa on Sept. 15 (ICTN). 

Gulls, Terns —The main push of Franklin’s Gulls 
crossed the upper coast during the last week of Octo- 
ber. Records from widely scattered areas indicated 
the many thousands passed over during this period 
(VLE). Unusually large numbers were seen in the 
Austin area between Oct. 30 and Nov. 8. A very low 
ceiling which persisted from midnight on Oct. 29-30 
until mid-morning on Nov. 2 appeared to hold gulls 
in the area. A total of 10,000 were estimated in a 
“roosting” raft on Lake Travis, west of Austin, on 
the evening of Nov. 2. The first record of Bonaparte’s 
Gull at Austin was made on Nov. 26 (EBK, FO, JLR, 
RAR). On Sept. 19, Deaver and Feltner, at San Luis 
Pass on the western tip of Galveston Island, watched 
through binoculars as 3000 Black Terns flew due 
south out over the Gulf of Mexico. 

Anis, Owls, Woodpeckers —Groove-billed Anis ap- 
peared more frequently beyond their summer range 
in the Lower Valley. This species arrived in Rock- 
port on Sept. 26 and was present throughout the 
season (CNH). Two appeared at Cove on Oct. 5 
and 3 were seen on Oct. 14 (AKM). On Nov. 8, 
22 were counted at Galveston (VLE, et al.), a rec- 
ord high count for the upper coast. Two were at 
Welder for about a week in late November (CC, 
DW ). McKay's fifth Burrowing Owl in 25 years was 
seen at Cove on Oct. 27; an equally rare Long-eared 
Owl was found dead on the road on Dec. 6. A 
Short-eared Owl was observed on Dec. 1 at Austin 
(EBK, ALeS), where it is rare. Yellow-shafted 
Flickers appeared at Austin on Sept. 30 (FO, JLR. 
RAR). They were not seen on the upper coast until 
Oct. 6 (Houston—JO'N); the average arrival date 
is Oct. 3 (WLE). The first Red-shafted Flicker was 
at Seguin on Oct. 9 (MR). Yellow-bellied Sapsuckers 
were found at Houston (6—LH, NLM), and at La 
Porte (JAS) on Oct. 15. McKay remarked that 10 
at Cove on Nov. 24 was the most since the winter 
of 1939-40. 
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Flycatchers—A Tropical Kingbird was seen at 
Beeville on Nov. 22 (AHG). Although the Western 
Kingbird is considered rare on the Upper Coast, a 
total of 15 birds were reported from different localities 
during the fall season. A heavy movement of Scissor- 
tailed Flycatchers, including about 2500 birds, was 
noted on Oct. 9 in Beeville, where they remained for 
several days (AHG). A Kiskadee Flycatcher near El 
Indio (18 miles southeast of Eagle Pass) on Oct. 10 
was the first recorded there (JK); apparently it had 
wandered up the Rio Grande from the Lower Valley 
where it is resident. A bird seen at Welder on Nov. 
29 (DW ) was at least 120 miles north of its breeding 
range. A Black Phoebe returned to the exact spot 
where one had spent the previous winter on Galveston 
Island, being seen first on Nov. 7 (DD, TBF). One 
at Santa Ana on Oct. 31 represented a new species 
for the refuge (RJF). The greatest concentration of 
flycatchers was found in a huisache thicket east of 
Baytown on Aug. 9; this included 50 Empidonax 
and 65 Eastern Wood Pewees. Emanuel reported, 
“the flycatchers were low in the bushes and were 
often seen on the ground feeding on the very abun- 
dant grasshoppers.’ McKay estimated 125 Empidonax 
at Cove on the same day. 

In The Spoonbill [8 (7):3, Nov. 1959], pub- 
lished by the Ornithology Group, Outdoor Nature 
Club, Houston, is a detailed description of a Coues’ 
Flycatcher seen and heard by McKay and a Mr. 
Easter in the Cove area on Oct. 4. This is a new 
bird for the South Texas Region. According to Check- 
list of the Birds of Texas, by Col. L. R. Wolfe, the 
only specimen for Texas was collected in the Davis 
Mountains in 1916. 

Swallows.—Swallow species migrated from mid- 
July through November with perhaps heaviest move- 
ment in August and September. Reports of large 
migrations are too numerous to list, but McKay's 
observation of Tree Swallows in the Cove area 
should not be omitted. On Nov. 10 he estimated 1,- 
000,000-+- spread over thousands of acres, feeding 
before nightfall. On Nov. 12 there were possibly as 
many flying to roost—but this was less impressive 
than the flock seen last fall! 

Wrens through Kinglets—The first House Wrens 
were reported at San Antonio on Sept. 12 (AH). Cat- 
birds and Brown Thrashers arrived in unusual num- 
bers at Little Thicket on Oct. 3 and 4 (JMH). A 
Sage Thrasher at Cove on Nov. 22 was the second 
ever recorded there (AKM). This species was re- 
ported at San Antonio on Oct. 27 (HK), and at 
Welder on Nov. 6 (CC). Robins were appearing in 
large numbers in many localities by mid-November. 
Flocks were noted at Austin on Nov. 15, at Cove 
(AKM) and at Houston (JO’'N) on Nov. 17, and 
at Beeville (AHG) on Nov. 18. Mrs. Longland de- 
scribed the invasion which reached the Lower Valley 
on Nov. 18: “Hundreds arrived at practically every 
town in the Valley. Four to five hundred came in to 
Santa Ana, several hundred to Laguna Atascosa. In 
San Benito they stayed several days eating the berries 
of the hackberry tree and other fruit. Last year it 
was practically impossible to find a Robin.” A con- 
entration of Eastern Bluebirds was seen northwest 





of Austin on Sept. 27. Hundreds were spread over 
an area of 1 or 2 square miles (MAM). A heavy 
movement was reported at Beeville on Nov. 11, 
“more than for several years’ (AHG). A considerable 
increase in Golden-crowned Kinglets over the past 
few years was noted at Welder (CC). 

Warblers—A glance at the list of warblers re- 
ported this fall reveals a surprising number of ob- 
servations of species not commonly seen in fall; in 
many instances the lateness of the observations is note- 
worthy—this is particularly true of developments on 
the upper coast. Following is a summary of occurrence 
of the uncommon or rare fall migrants reported by 
month and area (excluding species that nest in the Re- 
gion): Worm-eating Warbler, August (1 on upper 
coast, 4 at Welder) and September (1+ on upper 
coast); Golden-winged Warbler, August (2 at Wel- 
der); Blue-winged Warbler, August (3+ on upper 
coast), September (4+ on upper coast), October (4 on 
upper coast) and November (4 on upper coast) ; Ceru- 
lean Warbler, August (1 on upper coast, 3 in Lower 
Valley) and September (1 in Lower Valley); Black- 
burnian Warbler, October (2 on upper coast) and 
November (4+ on upper coast); Chestnut-sided War- 
bler, October (9 on upper coast) ; Bay-breasted War- 
bler, October (1 on upper coast) and November (5 
at Austin); Blackpoll Warbler, August (1 on uppey 
coast, 1 in Lower Valley); Prairie Warbler, July (1 
on upper coast), August (3 on upper coast) and 
October (1 on upper coast, 3+ at Austin); and 
Palm Warbler, October (6 on upper coast) and 
November (2 on upper coast). 

A female Black-throated Blue Warbler at La Porte 
on Sept. 29 (JAS) was a fourth upper coast record 
(VLE). The Black-throated Gray Warbler was re- 
ported at Rockport on Sept. 7 (WDA, EBK), at 
Laguna Atascosa on Sept. 15 (ICTN) and at Santa 
Ana on Dec. 2 (EDS). A Bay-breasted Warbler at 
Cove on Oct. 30 (AKM) was the seventh fall rec- 
ord for the upper coast (VLE). Four at Austin on 
Nov. 2 and 1 the following day (MAM), at 3 differ- 
ent locations, is a remarkable record for fall. The 
Blackpoll Warbler on Aug. 27 was seen in south 
Houston (VLE); the one on Aug. 31 at Santa Ana 
was a new refuge record (RJF). The 3+ Prairie 
Warblers at Austin on Oct. 14 were in a mixed 
flock (MAM, MSS). A late Ovenbird was at Beeville 
on Nov. 26 (AHG). 

Orioles, Tanagers.—A Bullock's Oriole was found 
at Galveston on Nov. 15 (DD, TBF, HSH), and an 
adult male was at La Porte on Nov. 10 and 11 (JAS). 
Exceptionally early Baltimore Orioles were seen at 
Welder on Aug. 1 (CC) and at Beeville on Aug. 11 
(AHG). Late birds were at Beeville on Nov. 10 
(AHG) and at Galveston on Nov. 27 (CS, JAS). 
Single adult male Western Tanagers were seen at 
Austin on Aug. 20 (MLH) and Sept. 30 (MAM, 
MSS). 

Finches, Sparrows.—The only reports of the Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak were on Oct. 14—2 at Cove 
(AKM) and 1 at Austin (EBK, AMW, FSW). 
Williams witnessed an early morning migration of 
Blue Grosbeaks in Austin on Sept. 20 as about 30 
southbound birds passed through a mid-town creek 
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bottom area. A good migration at Cove was climaxed 


by 40 birds observed on Oct. 4 (AKM). Prominent 
among the many migrants on Galveston Island on 
Nov. 8 were some 75 Indigo Buntings (VLE, e¢ al.); 
50 were still there on Nov. 15 (DD, TBF, HSH, 
LH). The largest number reported this season was 
200+ at Cove on Oct. 14 (AKM). A late male 
Painted Bunting was observed at Beeville on Nov. 
10 (GCI). Green-tailed Towhees were recorded at 
Santa Ana on Nov. 6 (a new refuge record—RJF), 
and Galveston, where it is rare, on Nov. 28 (JON). 
Lark Buntings appeared in the Quemado Valley on 
Sept. 30 (HJH), but were not conspicuous elsewhere 
until November. A good movement was seen at Bee- 
ville between Nov. 11 and 22 (AHG), and 50 were 
seen at Sequin on the latter date (MR). Migrant 
Grasshopper Sparrows were seen at Seguin (MR) and 
Beeville—more than usual (AHG)—on Nov. 11. 
The first Field Sparrows were reported from Little 
Thicket (JMH) and Cove (AKM) on Nov. 7, but 
migrants had been entering the Austin area since Oct. 
6. White-crowned Sparrows were first seen at Austin 
(FO, JLR, RAR) and in the San Antonio area on 
Oct. 18 (AH, EBK), and appeared on Oct. 19 at 
Galena Park (TBF). McKay reported the “most 
ever’ at Cove in November, with about 125 on Nov. 
7. Lincoln's Sparrows were much above normal at 
Cove during November, but Swamp and Song Spar- 
rows were much below par. 

Contributors —W. D. Anderson, John C. Arvin, 
Nelle Ayers, Elizabeth R. Blount, Mrs. L. D. Booker, 
Margaret Corey, Paul Corneil, Clarence Cottam, 
Hardin Craig, Jr., John Hardin Craig, Dudley Deaver, 
Mrs. J. Frank Dobie, Mrs. Roger Drake, Victor L. 
Emanuel, T. B. Feltner, R. J. Fleetwood, Mrs. A. H. 
Geiselbrecht, C. B. Gilman, Mrs. Conger N. Hagar. 
Mrs. Harvey J. Hall, Adele (Mrs. G. B.) Harding, 
Joe M. een Jr., Maragret Louise Hill, Henry 
Hoffman, Louise Hoffman, C. E. Hudson, Jr., Mrs. 
Grover C. Impson, H. J. Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. Jack 
Kiesling, Edgar B. Kincaid, Jr., Hazel (Mrs. J. W.) 
Kush; Mrs. Anne LeSassier, Ann Lockwood, Dr. 
Robert M. Lockwood, Mrs. A. P. Longland, Mary 
Anne McClendon, Arlie K. McKay, Ruth S. Moorman, 
Nancy L. Morian, Ian C. T. Nisbet, Mrs. Norma C. 
Oates, Frank Oatman, Jr., John O'Neill, Ralph Peter- 
son, Marguerite Riedel, John L. Rowlett, Rose Ann 
Rowlett, Mrs. Morris S. Schwartz, Thelma H. Smith, 
Clinton Snyder, Mrs. Linda (J. A.) Snyder, Jerry B. 
Stilwell, Doug Stine, Lyle A. Stemmerman, Jerry B. 
Strickling, Nancy M. Strickling, E. D. Swedenborg, 
Katrina Thompson, Ada Marie Webster, Josiephine 
Wilkin, Stephen G. Williams, Donald Woodard, Mrs. 
Dorothy O. Worrell—FreD S. WEBSTER, JR., 4926 
Strass Dr., Austin 3, Tex. 


NORTHERN ROCKY MOUNTAIN-INTER- 
MOUNTAIN REGION.—Weather during the fall 
period was, for most of the Region, close to being 
the coldest and wettest on record. Even August was 
included in this. with Missoula, Mont. reporting the 
month as the third coldest on record and September. 
the coldest since 1934. Spokane. Wash., Banff, Alta.. 
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and Baker, Oreg. concurred. At Bozeman, Mont. it 
appeared to be less extreme in that month. The 
cold, wet trend continued through October and cul- 
minated in blizzard conditions and subzero tempera- 
tures at most localities beginning about Nov. 12 and 
lasting a week or 10 days, after which moderating 
conditions removed the snow in most localities. Some 
of the extreme lows were: Calgary, Alta., -30°; Na- 
tional Bison Range, Moiese, Mont., —33°; Missoula, 
—15°; Bozeman, —26°; Spokane, -—2°; and Baker, 
—3°. In spite of the cold and wet no striking devia- 
tions from normal migrational schedules were de- 
tected for most species; some appeared earlier, some 
stayed later. Departure dates in the Bozeman area 
seemed a little early on the average, however. Perhaps 
this more or less normal pattern was because the 
fall, previous to the November storm, was not 
marked by extreme cold but rather by low arerage 
temperature. Some species were forced into move- 
ment by the blizzard in November, however. The 
period had more than the usual number of rare or 
unusual species. 

Credit for observations, except where otherwise 
indicated, is as follows: Southwestern Alberta, E. D 
Beacham; Cariboo area, British Columbia, A. J. 
Erskine; Bozeman, Mont. area, P. D. Skaar; Missoula, 
Mont., R. L. Hand; National Bison Range, Moiese. 
Mont., C. J. Henry; Baker, Oreg., Ann Ward, and 
eastern Washington, Lynn LaFave and/or Warren 
Hall. 

Pelicans. Cormorants, Egrets—A White Pelican 
was noted, Sept. 20 and 21, at Vaseaux Lake. south- 
ern British Columbia (D. Stirling) and the species 
was seen in Madison Co., Mont. on the late date 
of Oct. 18. In the latter area Double-crested Cor- 
morants were seen on Sept. 6. An uncommon record 
was of a Snowy Egret flying over Baker, Oreg. on 
Aug. 23. 

Waterfowl —Whistling Swans were reported from 
many localities. A single bird, possibly a Trumpeter, 
flew over Missoula at the unusually early date of Sept. 
9. The Whistling Swan was noted as quite plentiful 
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at Ninepipe Refuge south of Ronan, Lake Co.. 
Mont. (C. J. Henry); 200 were counted on Oct. 18 
in Madison Co., Mont. Trumpeter Swans were 
noted throughout the period in the latter area. 

Record-breaking numbers of ducks were present in 
the Columbia Basin of Central Washington during 
November. Counts made by the state game depart- 
ment and the Fish and Wildlife Service indicated 
about 350,000 birds. Geese numbered some 18,000. 
However, the zero weather of mid-month drove 
between one-third and one-half of the waterfowl 
out of the area. By the end of the month, as the 
weather moderated, the birds moved back in, showing 
even higher numbers than earlier. 

Green-winged Teal were unusually abundant in 
some localities. At least 500 were at O'Sullivan Dam, 
Grant Co., Wash., Nov. 28 and Hand noted that this 
species was, next to the Mallard, the commonest 
duck at Missoula! A few Blue-winged Teal tarried 
at Moraine Lake near Lake Louise, Alta., elevation 
5000 ft., at least to Sept. 2. The species was noted 
to Oct. 4 in Madison Co., Mont. A Wood Duck 
was taken at Bozeman on the late date of Nov. 7 
(C. V. Davis). Barrow’s Goldeneyes were numerous, 
being the most common duck noted on a trip through 
the Cariboo area on Oct. 10-11. A few Red-breasted 
Mergansers were noted at the National Bison Range. 

Vultures and Hawks.—A Turkey Vulture, uncom- 
mon in eastern Washington, was noted at Turnbull 
Refuge on Sept. 8. Hawks appeared to be in normal 
numbers. The blizzard of mid-November apparently 
brought in Rough-legged Hawks (Missoula; Baker, 
Oreg.; Moses Lake, Wash.) and the Prairie Falcon 
(Missoula and Bozeman). 

Grouse and Pheasants.—A few Spruce Grouse (fe- 
males and nearly grown young) were seen at Salmo 
Pass, Pend Oreille Co., Wash., where they are quite 
uncommon, in late August. Ring-necked Pheasant 
numbers appeared to be down at Baker, Oreg. but 
California Quail were plentiful there. 

Cranes and Shorebirds——Sandhill Cranes were 
moving in numbers in the Okanogan area of southern 
British Columbia and north-central Washington the 
latter part of September, with two flocks totaling 450 
noted on Sept. 20 at Richter Pass, B. C. (D. Stirling). 
Hand characterized the shorebird migration at Mis- 
soula as beginning early and ending late. It was 
about the best fall in his experience for continued 
observation of the less common species. In eastern 
Washington most species arrived at about the average 
time but many stayed later than usual. Many rare 
species were noted there. A flock of 200-300 Kill- 
deer in one field at Baker, Oreg., Sept. 16, was 
noteworthy. An Am. Golden Plover was collected at 
O'Sullivan Dam, Grant Co., Wash. on Sept. 19 and 
a Black-bellied Plover on Sept. 27 was Hand's 
frst for Missoula and his second for western Montana. 
A Ruddy Turnstone, very rare in eastern Washing- 
ton, was seen at Reardan on Aug. 22 and on Sept. 5 
one was collected there, the second specimen from 
eastern Washington. A peak of 400 Baird's Sandpipers 
was noted in Madison Co., Mont. on Aug. 26 and 
30 Dunlins at Moses Lake, Wash. on Nov. 28 
represented an unusually large number. The very 





rare Stilt Sandpiper was collected at Reardan, Wash. 
and a Sanderling, rare in central Washington, was 
collected at O'Sullivan Dam. The real rarity, however, 
was a Hudsonian Godwit, collected at O'Sullivan 
Dam, Sept. 12. This is the second published record 
west of the Continental Divide in the United States, 
excepting Alaska. Highly noteworthy also was the 
finding of a Red Phalarope, Aug. 26, Madison 
Co., Mont. This is believed to be the second sight 
record for the state. 

Jaegers, Gulls, Terns —aAn immature Long-tailed 
Jaeger was collected at Missoula on Sept. 3. A single 
Bonaparte’s Gull turned up again in eastern Wash- 
ington (Reardan, Aug. 27) and at Spokane on Oct. 
4 (Spokane Bird Club) and a single Franklin’s 
was noted at Spokane the last of September. A 
Glaucous-winged Gull was seen at Spokane (J. 
Acton). Two Black Terns at Sprague Lake near 
Sprague, Wash., constituted a very late date. 

Owls, Nighthawks, Swifts. Hummingbirds.—A Bur- 
rowing Owl at Cow Lake near Sprague, Wash. on 
Sept. 12 furnished a late date. Short-eared Owls were 
apparently less common. The largest number re- 
ported was 7 on Nov. 28, eastern Washington. The 
November storm brought at least 3 to Missoula. Com- 
mon Nighthawks apparently departed at about the 
usual time, despite the cool fall. Several were still 
at Bozeman on Sept. 22 (C. V. Davis). Missoula 
had a flight of them on Sept. 15, the last date there. 
One straggler was at Spokane on Sept. 16 (SBC). 
A Poor-will was identified at Missoula on Sept. 15 
This was Hand's first. One was found dead at 
Spokane on Sept. 24. It is uncommon there. About 
{0 Vaux's Swifts were noted at Granite Creek Falls. 
Pend Oreille Co.. Wash. on Aug. 30 and 8 were 
noted at Kalispell, Mont. on Aug. 24 (AJE). White- 
throated Swifts were still present in numbers on 
Sept. 24 at Sun Lakes, north-central Washington 
Rufous Hummingbirds lingered into September 
around Spokane (last on 27th—SBC), Baker (last 
on 21st) and Kelowna, B. C. (Sept. 3). Despite 
the cool fall, lack of a killing frost until Oct. 1 
probably accounted for the late date at Spokane. 

Woodpeckers. Flycatchers, Larks, Swallows.—The 
latest report of Lewis’ Woodpecker was from Baker. 
Sept. 22. A post card from Cambridge, England told 
of the noting of the Northern Three-toed Wood- 
pecker at Cooke City, Mont., Aug. 26 (LCT. 
Nisbet). The latest date for the Eastern Kingbird 
was Sept. 7 at Missoula, but the Western was noted 
at the late date of Sept. 20 at Nighthawk, Wash. 
(DS). Empidonax flycatchers were noted in September 
at several places and one was seen at Baker on Oct. 
2. A peak migration of flycatchers was detected in 
eastern Washington about Aug. 27, when about 25 
individuals of several species were observed in one 
small area. Horned Larks decreased markedly in 
numbers at Missoula about Oct. 10, whereas they 
normally appear by the hundreds in late October. 
Swallows seemed to leave somewhat sooner than 
usual, presumably because cool weather decreased 
the supply of flying insects. ‘Tremendous’ flocks 
were forming at Baker by Aug. 13 and a flock of 
about 800 Violet-green Swallows was noted south 
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of Greenacres, near Spokane (TR). 

Jays, Chickadees, Creepers.—Steller's Jay appeared 
several times at the National Bison Range; heretofore 
it was not on the bird list for the Range. Also unusual 
was one individual in sage-brush near Sprague, Wash. 
Around the town of Banff, Alta., Black-billed Mag- 
pies are becoming more common, apparently at the 
expense of the Common Raven and Clark's Nut- 
cracker. The finding and collecting of several Boreal 
Chickadees again in northeastern Washington (Pend 
Oreille County) appears to indicate they are rare 
permanent residents there (LaFave). As many as 6 
Brown Creepers appeared at one time in Ann Ward's 
back yard at Baker, Oreg. 

Wrens, Thrushes, Pipits, Waxwings.—Rock Wren 
occurrences, usually little reported during migra- 
tion in the Region, were: Missoula, last noted on 
Sept. 3; present to Sept. 12, Wheatland Co., Mont.; 
“very abundant’ at National Bison Range; migrating 
group of 4 near Spokane, Sept. 4 (TR), and a group 
of 5 at Penticton, B. C. on Sept. 21 (DS). Robins 
appeared to be migrating chiefly from late September 
until mid-October. Indications were that few would 
winter in the Region. On Little Lookout Mountain 
at 6000 ft., near Baker, Oreg., a migrating group of 
200 Western Bluebirds was seen. Large flocks of 
Mountain Bluebirds were noted at Baker by mid- 
September and the Bison Range had a wave of them 
at the end of the month. Water Pipits, moving during 
September and October, showed peaks in late Septem- 
ber and the first week of October. Whether the Region 
would experience a good Bohemian Waxwing winter 
was not yet clear. The earliest date was Oct. 18 near 
Edwall, Wash. and a flock of at least 500 was re- 
ported at Spokane (SBC). Cedar Waxwings ap- 
peared in flocks up to 50 (Spokane, Oct. 20). 

Starlings, Vireos, Warblers —A strong migrational 
movement of Starlings was noted about the last of 
October at Missoula. A flock of 80 was noted near 
Kalispell, Mont. on Oct. 11 (TR). Warbling Vireo 
song and food-carrying was still observed on Aug. 
16 at Bozeman. As is often the case with fall de- 
partures, Baker, Oreg., had the latest dates for 
vireos: Solitary, Sept. 20; Red-eyed, Sept. 15, and 
Warbling, Sept. 18. Six Townsend's Warblers, not 
often reported from the Region, were noted at Pine 
Creek near Baker on Sept. 7. The Northern Water- 
thrush, reported only from Bozeman, was _ noted 
(singing) to Aug. 16. A late record for Audubon’s 
Warbler was of 4 birds at O'Sullivan Dam, Wash. 
on Nov. 28. 

Blackbirds and Tangers.—Latest dates for Yellow- 
headed Blackbirds were: Reardan, Oct. 12 (SBC): 
6 at Baker on Oct. 13 and 1 at Keremeos, B. C. (DS) 
on Sept. 20 (in each case with Brewer's and Red- 
winged Blackbirds) and Missoula, Aug. 31. Large 
flocks of Brewer's occurred in August and September. 
A Western Tanager was fly-catching at Bozeman on 
Nov. 1, a very late date. 

Finches and Sparrows.—Black-headed Grosbeaks 
were mentioned more frequently this fall and at 
Baker appeared in unusual numbers, being seen 
regularly there the latter half of August. A Lazuli 
Bunting nest with fledglings was found near St. 
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Ignatius, Mont. on the late date of Aug. 18 (RLH). 
LaFave reported that Red Crossbills, Cassin’s Finches 
and Evening Grosbeaks seemed much more com. 
mon in eastern Washington during the late summer 
and fall. The former species was reported elsewhere 
only from the Cariboo. Redpolls appeared common), 
in November. A flock on Nov. 27 at the Bison Rane 
was believed to be the rare Hoary Redpoll. M. ( 
Haggin came upon a remarkable concentration of 
about 200 Rufous-sided Towhees near Penewawa on 
the Snake River, Washington on Oct. 4. The latest 
observations for Savannah Sparrows were 1 near 
Spokane on Oct. 14 (TR) and Missoula, Oct. 23, 
both later than usual. The uncommon Grasshopper 
Sparrow (1) was seen at Reardan, Wash. on Sept 
5. The latest date for the Vesper Sparrow was Sept 
30 at Missoula. Oregon Juncos were entering town 
areas in late September and early October. A few 
Slate-colored Juncos appeared at Baker, Missoula, 
the Bison Range and several places in eastern Wash- 
ington. A few Chipping Sparrows were noted 
throughout September at Spokane (SBC) and the 
species was recorded on the very late date of Oct. 
24 at Missoula. A Harris’ Sparrow was seen at 
Missoula on Oct. 16; an adult and an immature 
were identified at Bozeman, Nov. 1. The adult was 
collected the next day. White-crowned Sparrows were 
noted migrating from Aug. 28 (near Spokane—TR) 
to Nov. 28 (Park Lake, Grant Co., Wash.). A 
very heavy movement was reported by D. Stirling in 
the Okanogan area between Sept. 20 and 25. An 
albino was noted with a flock of about 100 White- 
crowns at Nighthawk, Wash. (DS). An adult and 
2 immature Golden-crowned Sparrows appeared 
at Spokane, Sept. 11 (Stephen O. Stanley) and an 
immature was noted there on Sept. 26-27 (TR). One 
or possibly 2 White-throated Sparrows were noted 
near the Madison River west of Bozeman on Oct. 18. 
Lapland Longspurs again appeared at Missoula, in 
smaller numbers than in previous years (groups of 
{ or 5) from Sept. 4 to Nov. 17. Snow Buntings 
were observed in the Cariboo (Oct. 11), at the Bison 
Range (late October, November) and at Banff and 
Missoula in November—THoMas Rocers, E. 10820 
Maxwell, Spokane 62, Wash. 

Corrigenda.—Axdubon Field Notes 13: 444-446 
(1959): Non-incubating female ducks in the Cariboo 
were mostly Am. Widgeon and Blue-winged Teal. Surf 
Scoter records in the Cariboo were probably all of 
1 bird, collected on July 13 in a moribund condition. 
Credit for 90 of the Starling nest observations 
should go to W. D. McLaren. 


GREAT BASIN, CENTRAL ROCKY MOUN- 
TAIN REGION.—The Great Basin has been in the 
grips of a drought, which was temporarily broken in 
September; but November was again dry. It was the 
driest November in 16 years in Utah. The Rocky 
Mountain division was better off and in general had 
good moisture, even in southwestern Colorado (Du- 
rango) which is usually different. The temperatures 
were average or above. 

Bear River, the great refuge at the north end of 
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the Great Salt Lake, reported waterfowl down 30 
per cent from the 10-year average. Stillwater Refuge 
in western Nevada, not far from Reno, was down 
50 per cent from last year in ducks but geese were 
much the same (Kiger). The situation at Monte 
Vista Refuge in southern central Colorado is different. 
This refuge is being steadily expanded physically 
and improved with larger numbers and new birds 
being found each year (Bryant). Due to the Great 
Basin drought the number of waterfowl increased at 
Ruby Lakes in central Nevada (Clair Aldous, refuge 
manager). With the warm, wet fall in the Rockies 
the landbird migration seemed very gocd. 

Pelicans —David Marshall, the biologist at Mal- 
heur in eastern Oregon, reported that owing to the 
drought Malheur Lake is only one-third of last year’s 
size. The carp have increased mightily and eaten off 
the Sago Pondweed; ducks and swans bypassed 
Malheur this year. The smaller volume of lake so 
concentrated the fish that White Pelicans had a field 
day; between Aug. 15 and Sept. 30 it was estimated 
30,000 of these birds were present, an all-time record. 
The pelicans ate so much carp that some were unable 
to fly and were caught by the airboat of the refuge. 
The number of fish the birds were holding were 
measured; the pelican eat 2 pounds of fish per day. 
As a result, it is estimated that the pelicans removed 
5 million pounds of carp from Malheur during the 
past summer and fall, and there has been a noticeable 
reduction in carp. Incidentally, in the season summary 
of the last issue of Audubon Field Notes it was in- 
dicated 20,000 White Pelicans nested at Malheur. 
Actually, there were 420 nests on Malheur and Har- 
ney Lakes. Only 7 young survived. Coyotes were 
believed to cause a sudden disappearance of eggs 
and young, and 360 nests were abandoned. The 
successfully reared young came from the Harney Lake 
colony. Bobcats and Coyotes increased with recent 
wet years with the abundance of rodents and rabbits 
in the Malheur region. With the drought there has 
been a heavy die-off of these animals. The predators 
have had to look elsewhere. Catching waterfowl for 
banding purposes in the Blitzen Valley at Malheur had 
to be given up because of predation. 

Stillwater in western Nevada, with the low water, 
had an increase of White Pelicans as the fish were 
oncentrated. However, there were only 1800 birds. 


Swans.—The Trumpeter Swan of Jackson Hole had 
a successful breeding season. There was a record 70 
birds on Flat Creek, beside the highway at Jackson 
in western Wyoming on Nov. 6 (Ernest Greenwalt, 
refuge manager). This figure included 14 cygnets. 
There birds will spend the winter on the several warm 
springs of Jackson Hole in and out of the newly 
enlarged Grand Teton Park. 

Because of the changes at Malheur, instead of 18,000 
Whistling Swans as last year, there were only 800 
present this fall (Marshall). At Bear River there 
were 18,750 by the end of this period (Bolwahnn). 
Three Whistling Swans showed up at Monte Vista in 
southern Colorado for the first time on Nov. 1 
(Bryant). 

Geese.—The geese are dependent on grain crops 
and in a refuge like Malheur the population depends 
less on water level than on surrounding grain. In 
eastern Oregon this was a poor crop year and the 
maximum for Snow Geese was 10,000 in mid-October, 
less than half last year's population. However, Can- 
ada Geese held up well and there were 8000 present 
on Nov. 23 (Marshall). A rarity reported was a 
Blue Goose on Nov. 5 at Bear River (Bolwahnn). 
At Stillwater in western Nevada Snow Geese were 
down to 3500 in the refuge, but up to a normal 
10,000 in the adjoining valley. Due to the drought 
the amount of Knot-grass (Paspalum distichum) 
was reduced in the refuge. This grass is the Snow 
Goose's principal food in the area (Kiger). 

Ducks.—The fall migration of ducks was generally 
down from last year. The peak of the Bear River 
migration was 490,500 ducks in October, and the 
common ones in order were Pintail, Green-winged 
Teal, Mallard, Am. Widgeon, Shoveler, Gadwall and 
Ruddy Duck (Bolwahnn). 

The changes in duck population at Malheur are 
almost entirely a reflection of the change in food 
status. With the loss of Sago Pondweed the popula- 
tion of Canvasbacks dropped to about 1000 birds 
from 150,000 two years ago. Actual numbers of ducks 
at Malheur were about the same as last year—about 
one-third the number of the year before. The peak 
of the duck migration was about mid-October with 
180,000 birds. There were 50,000 Gadwall, 55,000 
Am. Widgeon, and 40,000 Ruddy Ducks as the prin- 
cipal birds. The Gadwall and Ruddy figures are high. 
It was found these ducks were feeding on Coontail 
(Ceratophyllum demersum), a submerged aquatic 
plant which often is used in aquariums. Previously, 
Coontail was not thought to be important waterfow! 
food (Marshall). 

Stillwater reported Shovelers at 23,000 and Green- 
winged Teal at 50,000. These were the only ducks 
up to last year’s numbers. Am. Coot appear to be 
a problem at Stillwater with a peak of 88,000 on 
Aug. 25, a record high figure (Kiger). 

Deer Flat Refuge in southwestern Idaho is different, 
as the most common duck is the Mallard. On Nov. 
20, 619,000 out of 688,000 ducks were Mallards. 
Deer Flat freezes late and when nearby Oregon 
freezes the census at Deer Flat goes up. The high 
count for the season was Nov. 30 and consisted of 
Mallard 630,000, Pintail 50,000, Am. Widgeon 12.,- 
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000, Shoveler 10,000 and Common Merganser 10,000 
(Gene Crawford, refuge manager). Another essentially 
Mallard refuge is Monte Vista in southern Colorado. 
The high there was 68,400 on Nov. 22, a new high 
for this growing refuge. The next nearest ducks were 
Pintail and Green-winged Teal with only 1000 of each 
(Bryant). 

Hawks.—Peregrine Falcons up to 3 were reported 
during most of October from Monte Visa Refuge in 
southern Colorado (Bryant). This bird is regular but 
unusual in the fall in the Rockies. More Golden 
Eagles were seen this fall than ever before on the 
central Wyoming flyway west of Casper. Forty were 
seen in an hour on Nov. 1 (OKS). The flyway is 
believed to run from the Big Horn Mountains to Pine 
Mountain and then down the Laramie Range. 

Sandhill Crane—Mrs. Carman reported from the 
fabulous valley at Grand Junction flocks up to 200 
at a time migrating along the Colorado River. There 
are other reports of cranes from this area, which are 
too remarkable to mention without confirmation. 

Shorebirds—The drying up of much of Malheur 
left huge mud flats for shorebirds. On Sept. 2 there 
were 42,000 dowitchers and 6000 “peeps,” mostly 
Westerns, with a few Least. An unusual occurrence 
was an Am. Golden Plover, Sept. 7 (collected) and 
Sanderling and Semipalmated Plover on the same 
date (Marshall). Other rarities are a Black-bellied 
Plover at Stillwater, Aug. 19 (Kiger). 

Jaegers—W. J. Fitzpatrick of Yosemite Park re- 
ported a Parasitic Jaeger on Oct. 10 at Mono Hot 
Springs, Calif., on the western edge of the Great 
Basin. As far as the editor is aware this is the first 
récord from that part of the Great Basin. 

Owls.—Gleb Kashin, whose luck with owls is re- 
markable, reported the Pygmy Owl back in the ceme- 
tery at Salt Lake City. He also reported 2 Flammulated 
Owls in City Creek Canyon at Salt Lake on Sept. 27 
These last were shown to Lockerbie. He had a Saw- 
whet Owl in Dry Canyon at Salt Lake, Sept. 30. 
These three owls are all thought to be uncommon in 
Utah. Kashin commented on the abundance of the 
Great Horned Owl in the Salt Lake region. This owl 
is highly successful all through the Mountain States. 

Swifts—An extraordinary flight of 100 Black Swifts 
was seen by Mrs. J. J. Crews at Hotchkiss on the 
mesa in western Colorado on Sept. 26 and 3 sub- 
sequent days. This bird is not too uncommon in this 
part of Colorado, but this observation points out 
how little is known of this region although in the 
higher mountains to the east the birdlife is well 
documented. 

Humminghirds.—Oppie Reames reported on abun- 
dant migration of hummingbirds at Durango in the 
last two weeks of August while Mrs. Crews in the 
mesa country, 150 miles to the north, reported there 
were few. The hummingbird is relatively very common 
in this general region. At Durango the hummers are 
Broad-tailed, Rufous and Black-chinned. 

Woodpeckers —Sidney Hyde at Gunnison, in cen- 
tral Colorado on the western slope, finally found 
Downy Woodpeckers in the mountains but none in 
the lower country. 


Western Bluebirds —Kashin had 10 Western Blue- 
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birds at Green Lake near Red Canyon on the Green 
River north of Vernal in the Uinta Mountains ot 
northern Utah. This bird ordinarily is not present in 
northern Utah, but the southern and eastern side ot 
the Uintas is so little known that status there is 
hypothetical. 

Warblers.—Richard Follett had a Black-throated 
Gray Warbler, Sept. 19, in the Cache Valley of 
northern Utah, where it is not as common as elsc- 
where. The variety of warblers seen in Cheyenne, in 
southeastern Wyoming on the edge of the Wyoming 
plateau, was very good, but Mrs. Hanesworth thought 
there were fewer than usual. On Sept. 19 she had 
Townsend's Warbler in Cheyenne, unusual that far 
east. Kashin reports the peak of the warbler migra- 
tion was Sept. 24 at Salt Lake City. He had the 
heaviest migration of Wilson's Warblers he had ever 
seen. 

Meadowlark.—Mrs. Crews at Hotchkiss on the 
mesa in western Colorado had an Eastern Meadow- 
lark, Sept. 20, the first record for that area. 

Dickcissel—On Oct. 1, in a cemetery at Salt Lake 
City, Kashin had 5 Dickcissel which may be one of 
the first records for Utah. 

Longspurs.—R. G. McCaskie of Tahoe City, Calif. 
had 3 Lapland Longspurs in Lower Klamath Basin. 


just over the line in California, on Nov. 27. This is 
still considered part of the Great Basin. There are 


few records of this species in California—Dr. OLIVER 
K. Scott. 437 East 13th Street. Casper, Wyo. 


SOUTHWEST REGION.—From the middle of 
August to nearly the first of November, weather over 
the Region was mostly dry and considerably warmer 
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than normal. November was much cooler, although 
not exceptionally so, and brought rain to most of the 
Region, including very heavy rains in central-eastern 
Arizona. The summer rains left in their wake a 
heavy crop of seed-producing annuals, especially in 
northwestern and southeastern Arizona and in the 
Pecos Valley of New Mexico. An unusually heavy 
crop of pifion nuts was noted throughout the Region. 
the best in five to seven years in most areas. Produc- 
tion of juniper berries also was very good. 

There is too much variation in comments of co- 
operating observers to make a general statement as to 
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whether or not the fall migration was a good one. 
Betty Jackson at Globe, Ariz., remarked on ‘waves’ 
of birds up to mid-October, others mentioned unusual- 
ly large numbers of a few species, still others re- 
marked the season was “‘normal,’’ and some charac- 
terized it as “disappointing.” The general impression 
is that most observers feel they do not spend sufficient 


Grebes, Bobbies, Cormorants, Ibises —Eared Grebes 
were common on stock tanks in the Kingman, Ariz. 
area from September until mid-November (Bill Mus- 
grove), and approximately 100 were present at Tor- 
nillo Lakes about 30 miles east of El Paso, Tex., Oct. 
9 (Roy Fisk, et al.). More than 400 Western Grebes 
were counted on Havasu Lake National Wildlife 
Refuge, Ariz.—Calif., during the last three weeks in 
November (Charles R. Darling). At least 15,000 
Pied-billed Grebes were observed on Elephant Butte 
Reservoir, N. Mex., Oct. 21 (F. S. Dart). The Brown 
Booby that arrived at Martinez Lake, Ariz., on the 
Imperial National Wildlife Refuge, on or just before 
Sept. 5, 1958 was still on hand at the close of this 
period (Gale Monson). About 160 Double-crested 
Cormorants were seen at Bitter Lake National Wild- 
life Refuge, Roswell, N. Mex., Oct. 13 (Russell 
Clapper). At Jose Juan Tank, in the Growler Valley 
on the Cabeza Prieta Game Range, Pima Co., Ariz., 
78 Wood Ibises were found, Sept. 10 (Roger D. 
Johnson ). 

Waterfowl—A Whistling Swan was noted along 
the Big Sandy River, near Wikieup, Mohave Co., 
Ariz., Nov. 21 to 29 (Musgrove). Canada Geese 
arrived a week earlier than usual on the Havasu 
Lake Refuge; numbers there were slightly higher than 
a year ago (CRD), as they also were on the Bosque 
del Apache National Wildlife Refuge, N. Mex. 
(FSD). Total duck numbers apparently were quite 
similar to those a year ago. The fall Pintail flight in 
the lower Colorado Valley was much smaller than 
usual (CRD, GM). Two Wood Ducks were seen 
at Topock, Ariz., on the Havasu Lake Refuge, Nov. 
13 (CRD). Redhead and Ruddy Duck numbers on 
the Havasu Lake Refuge were down (CRD). An 
Oldsquaw was seen on Martinez Lake, Nov. 7, and 
a Surf Scoter, Oct. 24 (GM). Five Hooded Mergan- 
sers (one shot) were seen just southwest of Yuma, 
Ariz., on the early date of Oct. 31 (Hershel Taber) ; 
one was noted near St. David, Ariz., Nov. 28 (Sey- 
mour H. Levy). 

Hawks.—Five Mississippi Kites were recorded 
north of El Paso, Aug. 24 (RF, Lilla Thomas), and 
one was found near Fort Davis, Tex., Sept. 16 (Ola 
Haynes, Anne Le Sassier). Between 250 and 300 
Swainson’s Hawks were seen on the San Augustine 
Plains, Catron Co., N. Mex., Sept. 21 (Bruce K. 
Harris). A Rough-legged Hawk was taken at King- 
man, Nov. 27 (Musgrove), and 2 were seen the same 
date near Hurley, N. Mex. (Dale A. Zimmerman). 
At least 10 Harris’ Hawks were to be found at To- 
pock, Oct. 29 (CRD). Golden Eagles were common 
in November in the Kingman area, apparently drawn 
there by large numbers of Jack-rabbits (Musgrove). 
A mature Bald Eagle was seen at Parker Creek Sta- 
tion in the Sierra Ancha, Ariz., Oct. 10 (R. Roy 





Johnson), and another was noted 3 miles west of 
Roswell, Sept. 21 (RC). Several Prairie Falcons were 
seen in the eastern part of the Cabeza Prieta Game 
Range after Oct. 14 (RDJ, GM); the species was 
common all fall in the Kingman area (Musgrove), 
and one was seen over the University of Arizona 
campus at Tucson, Nov. 10 (Joe T. Marshall, Jr.). 
A Pigeon Hawk was discovered near Jose Juan Tank, 
Oct. 14 (GM), and another was observed in the Red 
Lake area northeast of Kingman, Nov. 27 (Mus- 
grove); this hawk has been rare in the Region in 
recent years. 

Gallinaceous Birds.—Scaled Quail enjoyed an ex- 
ceptionally good year in the Roswell area, where 
many September hatches were noted, and 6 thumb-size 
young were seen at Bitter Lake Refuge as late as 
Oct. 6 (RC). Numbers of Gambel’s Quail were es- 
pecially high in the Kingman (Musgrove) and El 
Paso (RF) areas. 

Cranes.—Sandhill Cranes at Bitter Lake Refuge 
numbered 6000 by Oct. 6, and on Oct. 14 had in- 
creased to 23,000 following a cold day with northerly 
winds. This number had dropped to 12,500 at the 
end of November (RC). 

Rails, Coots.—Virginia Rails were observed on the 
Bosque Refuge during August (FSD). About 40,000 
Am. Coots were seen on Big Lake, Apache Co., Ariz., 
in November (Floyd Thompson) ; their numbers were 
down by 50 per cent on the Bosque Refuge (FSD). 

Shorebirds —A Semipalmated Plover was seen near 
El Paso, Sept. 27 (Mary Belle Keefer). About 110 
Snowy Plover were concentrated at Bitter Lake Ref- 
uge, Aug. 28 (RC). Four Mountain Plover were noted 
at Bitter Lake Refuge, Sept. 30 to Oct. 1, and a Black- 
bellied Plover was found there, Nov. 3 (RC). A 
Knot was found 3 miles north of Imperial Dam, 
Oct. 2, for a third Arizona record (GM). An extraor- 
dinarily large gathering of 2500 Am. Avoccts was 
observed at Topock, Sept. 21 (CRD). An emaciated 
Red Phalarope was picked up in Tucson, Nov. 2 
(Mrs. Bernard Baker, fide JTM). 

Gulls, Terns.—A Franklin’s Gull was found along 
the Colorado River about 15 miles above Imperial 
Dam, Oct. 24 (GM, JTM). Sixteen or 17 Sabine’s 
Gulls, including 2 collected, 2 miles north of King- 
man on Oct. 1 (Musgrove) constituted a remarkable 
inland record. Single Forster's Terns at Martinez Lake, 
Nov. 26 (GM) and at Tornillo Lakes east of El 
Paso, Nov. 3 (MBK, LT) were unusually late. Black 
Terns were very common in southwestern Arizona 
from mid-August to mid-September, even over stock 
tanks on the desert (GM). 

Doves.—Semi-feral Rock Doves were observed 
feeding on pifion nuts near Silver City, N. Mex. 
(DAZ). A White-winged Dove was seen at the 
Gila River crossing of Ariz. Highway 666, Greenlee 
Co., Ariz., Oct. 10 (JTM). A Ground Dove was 
discovered at Silver City, Oct. 24 (John P. Hubbard, 
DAZ). 

Cuckoos.—A Yellow-billed Cuckoo was seen at 
Owl Woods, Ariz., on the Imperial Refuge, on the 
unusually late date of Oct. 3 (GM). 

Owls.—Great Horned Owls were more numerous in 
the Kingman area than they have been any time during 
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the last 5 years (Musgrove). A report of a Snowy 
Owl seen at Boulder City, Nev., Nov. 6 (M. B. 
Ingham) seems incredible. Single Burrowing Owls 
were noted in the Growler Valley, north of the 
Cabeza Prieta Game Range, Oct. 13, and in thé valley 
between the Little Ajo and Growler Mountains on 
the Cabeza Prieta Game Range, Nov. 13 (GM): 
these owls are not ordinarily found on the deserts of 
southwestern Arizona. This is also a flight year on the 
western Arizona deserts for Long-eared and Short-eared 
Owls; 2 of the former were seen as early as Sept. 12 
in Sacramento Wash about 17 miles west of Kingman 
(Musgrove) and several were noted in the Growler 
Valley after Oct. 14 (RDJ, GM). A Short-eared Owl 
was observed in the Growler Valley north of the 
Cabeza Prieta Game Range on Oct. 13 (GM), and 
another near Parra Tank in the same valley but on the 
Game Range, Nov. 5 (RDJ). One also was noted at 
Fairview, near Espanola, N. Mex., Nov. 1 (James R. 
Travis, W. B. Lewis). A Saw-whet Owl was banded 
at Los Alamos, N. Mex., Sept. 14 (JRT). 

Goatsuckers, Swifts, Hummingbirds —Three Poor- 
wills were seen in the Davis Mountains, Tex., as late 
as Oct. 24 (OH, AL), and 1 was found at the base 
of Pusch Ridge in the Santa Catalina Mountains, 
Ariz., Nov. 15 (SHL). Unusually early returning 
Vaux's Swifts were 1 at Martinez Lake, Sept. 4, 
and 4 the following day at the upper end of the 
Imperial Refuge (GM). Thirty were seen in the 
Tucson Mountains, Ariz. on Sept. 15, and 1 there on 
Oct. 1 (SHL). All hummingbirds except the Rufous 
were rare at Globe this season (BJ). A Broad-tailed 
Hummingbird lingered at Cedar Crest, Bernalillo Co., 
N. Mex. until Oct. 6 (Barbara McKnight). A Cal- 
liope Hummingbird was reported at El Paso, Aug. 22 
to 24 (Mrs. G. W. O'Neal). 

Woodpeckers —The Yellow-shafted Flicker was 
seen twice at El Paso (RF, et al.) where it apparently 
is regular but rare. Red-shafted Flickers were much 
fewer at Tucson (JTM). A Red-headed Woodpecker 
was observed at Bitter Lake Refuge, Oct. 12 (RC). 
Lewis’ Woodpecker, abundant all summer at Las 
Vegas, N. Mex., disappeared in early October (Elmer 
Schooley), but was numerous all fall at Los Alamos 
(JRT). A Williamson’s Sapsucker was seen in New 
Mexico near Canutillo, Tex., Oct. 4 to 5 (MBK, ef 
al.). 

Flycatchers—More than 200 Western Kingbirds 
were found in a limited area south of Tucson, Sept. 
16, and the species was common there until mid- 
October (JTM). Ash-throated Flycatchers were ab- 
sent from Globe after early August (BJ), and Ver- 
milion Flycatchers were not seen about Tucson after 
early November (JTM). More than 50,000 Tree 
Swallows were observed roosting in cattails just above 
Imperial Dam, Sept. 5 (GM). Bank Swallows were 
migrating across southwestern Arizona in late August, 
as evidenced by 2 seen at Papago Well, Pima County. 
and 7 at Las Playas, Yuma County, both on the 
Cabeza Prieta Game Range, Aug. 26 (GM). Barn 
Swallows were very common in the Yuma and Im- 
perial Dam region from Aug. 25 until Oct. 20 (GM). 
More than 100 Cliff Swallows were passing south 
over the Tucson Mountains following a heavy rain, 
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Aug. 18, and there were large numbers in the Avra 
Valley, Pima Co., Ariz., Sept. 1 (SHL). About 100 
Purple Martins, none of them adult males, wer 
present in the Tucson Mountains from Oct. 5 to 10 
with about 20 staying until Oct. 14 (SHL). 

Titmice, Nuthatches, Dippers.—Plain Titmice wer 
noted in the chaparral of Mitchell Peak, Greenlee Co., 
Ariz., Oct. 10 (JTM). Two White-breasted Nut- 
hatches were seen at Winkelman, Pinal Co., Ariz.. 
Oct. 19 (JTM). Pygmy Nuthatch numbers have de- 
clined in the Las Vegas region (ES). A Dipper was 
observed along a small stream about one mile west of 
Fort Rock, near the eastern line of Mohave Co., Ariz.. 
Nov. 7 (Musgrove). 

Wrens, Thrashers—House Wrens were common in 
late September at Petrified Forest National Monument, 
Ariz. (S. N. Stephenson). Curve-billed Thrasher num- 
bers were well below normal in the Silver City vicin- 
ity (DAZ). Crissal Thrashers were found in the 
chaparral of Mitchell Peak, Oct. 10 (JTM). 

Thrushes.—Robins were generally common in New 
Mexico and northern Arizona, but were quite lacking 
in southern and western Arizona. At Las Vegas, the; 
virtually disappeared in September and early October. 
then were common again by early November (ES). 
Although abundant at Cedar Crest (McKnight). 
they were scarce at Los Alamos (JRT). At El Paso 
they first appeared on Oct. 11 and were common in 
small flocks after that time (RF). Good numbers were 
present at Silver City (DAZ). Large flocks had 
appeared at Prescott, Ariz. late in November (Lydia 
Schemmer) At Globe they were rare (BJ), and none 
were seen at Tucson (JTM). In the Yuma area, a 
handful, noted on Oct. 24, were the only ones seen 
(GM). Hermit Thrushes were common at Cedar Crest 
(McKnight). A flock of 7 Eastern Bluebirds was care- 
fully observed at El Paso, Nov. 17 to 23 (RF, et al.) 
There were good numbers of Western Bluebirds at 
Silver City (DAZ), but elsewhere they were present 
in normal, or fewer than normal, numbers. Town- 
send’s Solitaires were recorded daily over most of 
the period at Silver City (DAZ) ; they were abundant 
at Cedar Crest (McKnight), and large numbers were 
seen in the oaks and pines of the Sierra Ancha, Oct. 
10 (RRJ). 

Phainopeplas —The migratory movements of Phain- 
opelas are almost unknown. Flocks of 11 moving 
southeast at Redtail Tank in the Growler Valley, 
Aug. 25, and at Las Playas the following day (both 
locations on the Cabeza Prieta Game Range) are 
therefore of interest, particularly since these dates 
are almost a month ahead of the usual fall arrival 
time in southwestern Arizona (GM). 

Vireos.—A Hutton’s Vireo was seen at Winkelman, 
Oct. 19 (JTM). A Bell’s Vireo remained at Globe 
until Sept. 19 after being present all summer (L. L. 
Hargrave). 

Wood Warblers —A Black-and-white Warbler was 
seen near Redrock, Grant Co., N. Mex., Nov. 27 or 
28 (McKnight). A Nashville Warbler was banded at 
Silver City, Sept. 10, and another was seen, Sept. 11 
(DAZ); this warbler is probably regular in south- 
western New Mexico although there is a great dearth 
of records in the literature. Two male Olive War- 
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blers were identifed at 9000 ft. on Signal Peak north- 
east of Silver City, Sept. 19 (DAZ). Several Black- 
throated Blue Warblers were seen in the Region 
this fall: a male was banded at Los Alamos, Sept. 21 
(JRT): 1 was seen in New Mexico near Canutillo, 
Tex.. Oct. 4 (RF) plus 3 there the next day (MBK, 
Caroline McClintock); a male was found east of 
Tucson, Oct. 31 (SHL); and one at El Paso, Nov. 3 
to 9, was recorded on motion picture film (Dewitt 
Johnson). At least 8 Townsend's Warblers were ob- 
served in New Mexico near Canutillo, Tex., Aug. 27 
(RF), and later records extended to Oct. 11 (MBK, 
et al.). A male Black-throated Green Warbler was 
identified at Painted Desert Inn, on the Petrified 
Forest National Monument, Oct. 23 (SNS). A Her- 
mit Warbler in the Buck Mountains, Ariz., on the 
Cabeza Prieta Game Range in Yuma County, Aug. 
26, was very early (GM). One was recorded 8 miles 
northwest of Silver City, Sept. 30 (DAZ). A male 
Am. Redstart was seen at Otowi, Sante Fe Co., N. 
Mex., Oct. 17 (JRT). 

Blackbirds. —Scott’s Orioles remained at Globe un- 
til Oct. 10 (H. A. Marsh), and a male was seen at 
Mageeville on the eastern slope of the Sierritas, Pima 
Co., Ariz., Oct. 12 (SHL). Fifty Boat-tailed Grackles 
were found at Fairview, Nov. 1 (WBL, JRT). 

Finches. Sparrows.—A Black-headed Grosbeak lin- 
gered at Cedar Crest until Sept. 28 (McKnight). A 
male Painted Bunting was taken 10 miles south of 
St. David, Aug. 17 (SHL). Two Dickcissels were 
seen in the Davis Mountains, Sept. 16 (OH, AL). 
A Purple Finch was found near Tyrone, Grant Co., N. 
Mex., Nov. 27 (DAZ). Pine Siskin numbers were 
greatly reduced at Las Vegas (ES), and no large 
flocks were seen at Los Alamos (JRT). Am. Gold- 
finches were not noted at Tucson (JTM). A good 
Lawrence's Goldfinch flight materialized. One was 
seen at Globe as early at Sept. 7 (HAM), followed 
by 4, Sept. 26 (BJ). The species was found near 
Tucson by Oct. 3 and was noted regularly thereafter 
(JTM). Several flocks were observed south of St. 
David, Oct. 5 (SHL). A few were to be seen at 
Prescott in late October (LS). Two were seen at 
Silver City, Oct. 13; the species reached a peak of 
65 there on Nov. 3, and none was seen after Nov. 21 
(DAZ). El Paso reported none (RF). There were 
many fewer Green-tailed Towhees in the Tucson area, 
and Rufous-sided Towhees were not observed there 
at all (JM). There was an invasion of Brown Tow- 
hees at Las Vegas in late August, with numbers still 
present late in November (ES). Six Lark Buntings 
were seen at Redtail Tank, on the Cabeza Prieta Game 
Range, Aug. 25 (GM), and large flocks were in the 
Tucson area 

The Rufous-winged Sparrow has decreased in the 
Tucson area—poor luck nesting, probably due in 
part to cowbird parasitism and mice (JTM). At least 
7 Cassin’s Sparrows were seen and heard singing at 
Redtail Tank on the Cabeza Prieta Game Range, Aug. 
5, and one was taken a few miles southeast of the 
tank, Oct. 14 (GM). The species has not been found 
heretofore west of the Baboquivari Mountains, Ariz., 
and the records represent a considerable extension of 
nown range. Gray-headed Juncos were especially 





numerous at timberline on Wheeler Peak, N. Mex., 
Sept. 6 (Dennis L. Carter), and 2 were seen at 
Charlie Bell Well in the Growler Mountains, Pima 
Co., Ariz., on the Cabeza Prieta Game Range, Oct. 
13 (GM). A Clay-colored Sparrow was found dead 
near Tucson, Sept. 21 (JTM), and one was collected 
at Silver City, Sept. 13, plus another Sept. 30 to 
Oct. 1 (DAZ). A Golden-crowned Sparrow was 
banded at Los Alamos, Oct. 5, for a possible new 
state record (JRT)—GaLe Monson, U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, P. O. Box 1032, Yuma, Ariz. 


COHOE, ALASKA.—Variation from the pattern of 
light and quickly melting snowfalls so often en- 
countered in September was the most enjoyable as- 
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pect of the fall season, with not a flake of snow 
falling until Oct. 11. The gradual lowering of tem- 
peratures reversed at the end of the month when a 
record high of 58° was established on Sept. 29. The 
pendulum swung to the other extreme immediately 
after the first snowfall, when on Oct. 17 the U. S. 
Weather Bureau in Anchorage recorded a cool 2°. 
Unofficial readings of 0° at Cohoe on Oct. 17 and 
18 produced freezing of inland lakes with the excep- 
tion of a small area on Lake Tustemena. Whistling 
Swan migration occurring prior to this freeze proved 
again their reliability as forecasters of coming winter 
conditions. 

However, this did seem somewhat early for the 
onslaught of winter, and moderating temperatures 
soon followed. A complete thaw ensued with a high 
of 43° registered here on Oct. 23, followed by light 
rains, which conditions contributed to the re-opening 
of the lakes. Some of the hardy divers and, as noted 
below, a Greater Yellowlegs, reappeared to produce 
some exceptional records. Another cold spell in early 
November served to freeze the lakes permanently by 
Nov. 8. 

Lack of smaller birds was most noticeable this 
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autumn, particularly in the case of the chickadees, with 
the Black-capped showing the greatest decline. These 
had increased from scattered individuals to good 
numbers during the past two years, reaching a peak 
this summer. This same decline was evident among 
Brown Creepers, kinglets and erratic finches as well. 

Loons, Grebe, Heron.—A surprise sighting of a 
transient Common Loon on Nov. 6 was a result of 
the thawing conditions described above. The resident 
birds (one parent leaving by Sept. 24, the other bird 
and the two juvenals remaining until Oct. 12) de- 
parted just prior to the cold spell, bettering last sea- 
son's long stay by one day’s time. Arctic Loons left 
in early September as expected; 5 birds seen on Sept. 
9 were assumed to be migrants. Grebe populations 
returned to a more normal level; scattered occurrences 
of Horned Grebe culminated in a last sighting of 2 
birds on Oct. 12. The Red-necked Grebe proved very 
scarce with 1 bird seen on Oct. 5, but an exceptionally 
late sighting, possibly a record, was made of 1 bird 
on Oct. 29 (Mary A. Smith). One Great Blue Heron 
seen by Eugene Smith on Sept. 16 is the first recorded 
in the immediate Cohoe area. 

Swans.—Previously the safest method of identifica- 
tion had been to list all birds sighted as the Whistling 
Swan. This no longer seems the best course in view 
of the spectacular increase of the Trumpeter Swan on 
the Kenai Peninsula. These appear to be the birds 
prevalent in summer and early fall, with the Whistling 
Swan relegated to migrant status. October sightings 
must be made with caution but a flock of 22 birds 
on Oct. 5, seen at close range and identifiable by 
their calls definitely were Trumpeter (ES, MAS). 
As determined later, this sighting coincided with 
known departure from their nesting grounds. The 
main Whistling Swan migration passed through on 
Oct. 12, 13 and 16, the birds considered to be in 
good numbers. 

Geese, Ducks.—Some 80 to 100 (Lesser) Canada 
Geese and 17 White-fronted Geese on Sept. 26 proved 
to be the vanguard of a record fall goose migration; 
a second small wave of migrants came through on 
Oct. 5. The main movement, much later than normal, 
was the topic of local conversation regarding the ex- 
ceptional number of birds participating. On Oct. 8, 
Carl Johnson reported 1000 geese from the vicinity 
of Kalifonsky Beach: Urban Petersen and Herman 
Hermansen estimated some 2000 birds passed over 
Cohoe on the same date; Martin Hermansen, ES, 
MAS, noted great flocks with many others heard. 
Allowing for some margin of error in these calcula- 
tions and the possibility of the same flocks seen by 
all observers, it nevertheless has provided a record- 
breaking fall migration for this area. One lone Canada 
Goose was observed in flight on Oct. 13 (MAS). A 
flock of Snow Geese was noted on Sept. 25 with 17 
Black Brant seen on Aug. 27. 

Local hunters unanimously agreed that Mallards 
and other dabbling ducks were scarce, and a mere 
fraction of the divers that inhabit the lakes in the 
fall season appeared. A few hardy goldeneyes, scoters 
and 1 scaup lingered in the vicinity prior to the 
October freeze, reappearing when the lakes thawed 
again; the last sighting of 1 Common Goldeneye and 
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3 White-winged Scoters was made on Nov. 5. buf. 
flehead (numbers unspecified) as well as Common 
Goldeneye were reported from Kasilof by Clayton 
Pollard on Nov. 4. 

Cranes, Grouse.—The resident Sandhill Cranes left 
on or about Sept. 18, despite moderate temperatures. 
A transient flock passing overhead on Sept. 26 ap- 
parently had been moved to migration by cold to the 
north. This cold, though brief, had been enough to 
convey the message to the cranes that the time for 
departure had come. Present information indicates 
that the Sharp-tailed Grouse is rare on the Kenai 
Peninsula; the sighting of 1 bird made near Soldotna 
on Aug. 15 (ES, MAS) is only the third in the 
compiler’s records. 

Shorebirds, Puffins.—Spotty sightings, but many 
of interest, characterized the fall shorebird season. 
One of the unfortunate features was the lack of re- 
ports of ‘peeps.’ A bird of infrequent occurrence, the 
Knot, was represented by a single bird on Cohoe 
Beach, Sept. 2 and 3 (ES, MAS). Almost as rare, 
the Solitary Sandpiper also was represented by a 
single individual on Aug. 10 (MAS). Outbound Surf- 
birds proved later than normal with 4 birds seen, 
July 31 (MAS), and 3 birds, Aug. 1 (ES). Six 
Black Turnstones were observed on Cohoe Beach 
on July 9; 2 birds were seen at Homer on Sept. 1 
(MAS). Whimbrels observed sporadically throughout 
August had a late sighting of 1 bird on Sept. 5 (ES). 
The date of the last Lesser Yellowlegs on Oct. 2 
could constitute a record and the very late sighting 
of a Greater Yellowlegs on Oct. 29 definitely does. 
This hardy bird must have found sanctuary on the 
open parts of the Kasilof River or on Lake Tustemena 
during those cold October days when the mercury 
dropped to zero. It was not seen again after that date. 
Additional sightings were made of: 2 Dunlin, Aug. 
5; 1 Spotted Sandpiper on Aug. 6, comparatively 
late; 2 Pectoral Sandpipers, Sept. 7; and 2 or more 
Dowitchers on Aug. 4. Three Tufted Puffins were 
seen off Homer Spit on Sept. 1. Mairiis Kilcher of 
Homer remarked that they were of frequent occur- 
rence in Kachemak Bay. 

Flycatchers, Swallows, Thrushes—Both species of 
flycatcher were observed later than is the general 
rule. The last sighting of Traill’s Flycatcher was 
made on Aug. 15, that of the Olive-sided Flycatcher 
on Aug. 16. Swallows also proved tardy in departure 
with some Tree Swallows seen until July 31, and 2 
straggling Bank Swallows remaining until Aug. 22. 
Good fall concentrations of Robins were noted be- 
tween here and Homer with some 200 estimated in 
a flock in Kasilof on Aug. 23 (ES, MAS); the last 
Robin sighted was on Sept. 21. Varied Thrushes 
were scarce with the last bird seen on Oct. 3. A 
comparatively late date for a Swainson’s Thrush was 
Aug. 16. 

Wrens, Warblers, Sparrows.——The Winter Wren 
presumably should still be considered as a transient 
here though it is known on the Kenai Moose Range as 
a summer resident; 1 bird was noted on Sept. 25 
(MAS). Orange-crowned Warblers were sadly lack- 
ing this fall; 2 birds on Sept. 4 completed a season 
that had commenced with great abundance and 
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ended in great scarcity for the species. Myrtle War- 
blers. almost as rare this autumn, were last seen as 

bird, on Sept. 5. The last Cohoe Wilson’s War- 
bler was seen on Aug. 27 but Karen Johnson re- 
ported a small number of ‘“‘wild canaries’ on Sept. 
1 from Kalifonsky Beach. “Several hundred” Slate- 
colored Juncos were seen on Aug. 21 (ES); the last 
sighting was of 1 bird on Sept. 25. The majority of 
the White-crowned Sparrows had left by Sept. 10, 
but a straggler remained until Sept. 18. Two Snow 
Buntings were seen on Oct. 24 to open their season 
of occurrence here. All observations were made by the 
compiler unless otherwise specified —Mary A. SMITH, 
Cohoe. Alaska. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC COAST REGION.—The 
latter half of August was moderately rainy, after a 
dry summer. The rain, which continued the first part 
of September, was accom- 
panied by fairly high tem- 
peratures, which caused lawns 
and gardens in the Puget 
Sound area to revive. Not 
until the middle of Novem- 
ber was there any extreme 
cold weather and the snow 


which fell at Vancouver, 
B. C. lay on the ground 
from November 14 to 17. 


This -brief cold period was 
followed by heavy rains. Mi- 
gration of land birds was 
generally reported by most 
observers as late. Waves or 
spectacular movements in the Region are not common 
at any time, but Mrs. Zella Schultz reported small 
“waves” of Swainson’s Thrushes passing through 
her yard north of Seattle on Sept. 1, 8, and 22. 
On the evening of Sept. 21 observers in south 
Seattle heard thrushes, which undoubtedly included 
the Swainson’s flying overhead from 7 to 11 P.M.; 
the sky was overcast, and it was raining lightly. 
Robins continued to use a roost in south Seattle, al- 
though the area now is being gradually cleared for 
urban development. 

Bob and Elsie Boggs and their two young boys 
spent the last week in August at Willapa Bay in 
Washington in the new state park, Leadbetter Point. 
This is a vast area which takes in several miles of 
inner harbor and ocean beach. If the State Park Com- 
mission chooses to leave these acres of tide flats on 
the bay in natural condition, it promises to be a good 
area for observing migrating shorebirds for years to 
come. 

















Loons, Grebes, Shearwaters—Common Loons were 
frst seen at Blaine, Wash. on Aug. 22 (WHH), and 
were in usual numbers by Oct. 9 (LHK). The Red- 
throated Loon was regularly seen at Point Roberts, 
Wash. after Oct. 3 (WHH, AJE), and at Blaine 
ifter Sept. 20. Red-mecked Grebes were numerous the 
ist two weeks of September at Victoria. Western 
Grebe counts were up: 1350, Vancouver, B. C., Oct. 
°6 (RD); 62, Blaine, Sept. 25 (LHK); 120, Point 





Roberts, Sept. 26 (AJE). Sooty Shearwaters were 
seen at Depoe Bay, Oreg. from July 23 until Oct. 18; 
these were mostly in small numbers (EAB). The 
highest number reported was a flock of several 
thousand in Willapa Bay, Aug. 28; and possibly it 
was the same birds that were seen at Grays Harbor 
2 days later. 

Swans, Geese, Ducks —Whistling Swans (20) 
flew over Clear Lake, Skagit Co., Wash., Nov. 5 
(CHC). Canada Geese (4) were seen at Elk Lake, 
Vancouver Island, Aug. 25 (RD); flocks were seen 
from the Fauntleroy-Southworth ferry near Seattle on 
Sept. 29 (JK); at Grays Harbor, Sept. 6 (VEC), 
and at Blaine, Oct. 7, 10 & 11 (LHK). Black Brant 
were first seen at Grays Harbor on Sept. 6 and at 
Seattle, Nov. 8 (VEC). At Victoria 2 or 3 small 
flocks of White-fronted Geese were seen. About 
2500 Snow Geese were observed at Canoc Pass, near 
Ladner, B. C. on Nov. 8. 

Spectacular movements of most ducks did not oc- 
cur. A general summary is as follows: Mallard, 
migration when detected appeared to occur in early 
October; Gadwall, scarce in most localities; Pintail, 
late; Green-winged Teal, late; Blue-winged Teal, not 
reported; Shoveler, late; Greater Scaup, a good move- 
ment of birds, Oct. 3 to 5, at Point Roberts; Lesser 
Scaup, not reported; Common Goldeneye,  scarcé 
until mid-November; Barrow’s Goldeneye, for the 
most part in usual numbers (but 14 seen at Departure 
Bay near Nanaimo, Vancouver Island, Oct. 24, by 
David and Ruth Stirling was unusual); Bufflehead. 
arrived on time; Harlequin Duck, a few seen by most 
observers; White-winged Scoter, in usual numbers; 
Surf Scoter, numerous by October. The only Wood 
Ducks reported were 10 at Stanley Park, Vancouver, 
B. C. on Sept. 27: they are regular residents of this 
city park. 

Hawks.—A very late date for the Turkey Vulture 
is Oct. 7 when 2 were seen at Gaston, Oreg. 25 miles 
southwest of Portland (JB). A Rough-legged Hawk 
was picked up dead at Canoc Pass, Oct. 25 (BH). 
Golden Eagles were north of Omak, Wash. on Sept. 
18 (WMH); at Mt. Vernon, Wash., Nov. 15 
(CHC); and 1 adult and 2 immatures at Victoria 
the last two weeks of October and the first week 
in November (V.N.H.S.). On Oct. 5 Mrs. Kline at 
Blaine watched one of 3 Bald Eagles catch a gull, 
sit on a rock and eat it until it was light enough to 
carry to a treetop to finish. 

Cranes.—Six Sandhill Cranes were flying low in 
a southeasterly direction near Comox, Vancouver Is- 
land on Sept. 8 (DS, RS). 

Shorebirds —Two pairs of Black Oystercatchers 
nested on Mandarte Island near Sidney, B. C. and 
were still there in August (RD); 10 were noted at 
Victoria, Oct. 11 (WHH). Semipalmated Plover 
were seen at Seattle from Aug. 15 to 25 (VEC); at 
Willapa Bay from Aug. 25 to 29 (BB, EB); at 
Blaine, Aug. 22 (WHH); and at Victoria they were 
reported as more numerous than usual, in flocks of up 
to 22, from the middle of June to the end of Septem- 
ber (V.N.H.S.). Two Snowy Plover were seen with 
other shorebirds as they congregated at high tide 
on the tide flats of Stackpole Harbor at Willapa 
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Bay, Aug. 25 (BB. EB). The peak of the migra- 
tion of Killdeer at Blaine occurred on Oct. 22 when 
40 were counted (LHK). Am. Golden Plover records 
were numerous: 1 at Ediz Hook and 2 at Sekiu, 
Wash., Sept. 2 (VEC); 5 at Victoria, Sept. 2 to Oct. 
3, and one shot by a hunter in the middle of October 
(V.N.H.S.). Black-bellied Plover were reported by 
most observers: the peak counts were 30, Canoc Pass, 
July 18 (WHH); 32, Willapa Bay, Aug. 28; one 
seen at Victoria in nuptial plumage was earlier than 
usual. Surfbirds were found on Mendarte Island from 
the middle of August to the middle of September 
(GvT, fide RD) and the highest count was 22 at 
Victoria, Oct. 11 (WHH). Ruddy Turnstones (2) 
were observed at Willapa Bay, Aug. 24; and at 
Blaine, Nov. 7 (WHH). Black Turnstones were seen 
regularly on Mendarte Island in August; the peak 
count was 75 at Victoria, Sept. 12; and the last date 
reported was Nov. 21 at Point Roberts. The Whimbrel 
was noted at Blaine, Aug. 22 (WHH); and at Grays 
Harbor, Aug. 30 (BB, EB). Two Upland Plover 
were observed at Victoria, Sept. 2 (GAP, e¢ al.); 
this large shorebird of the interior is very rare on 
the coast. The earliest date for the Wandering Tat- 
tler was Aug. 11 at Mendarte Island (RD); they 
also were observed in small numbers at Point Roberts, 
Aug. 15; Blaine, Aug. 22 (WHH); Ilwaco, Aug. 26 
(BB, EB); Grays Harbor, Sept. 6 (VEC); Victoria, 
Oct. 11 (WHH); and were last seen at Point Roberts, 
Oct. 18. On Oct. 31 a Willet was found at Victoria 
(GAP, others). There were 11 in a flock at Blaine; 
this was Mrs. Kline’s first record. The earliest date 
for Greater Yellowlegs was Aug. 18 at Seattle 
(VEC), and the last birds were seen on Nov. 10 
at Port Townsend (JK). Lesser Yellowlegs were 
migrating through Seattle for a week beginning Aug. 
18; were at Grays Harbor, Sept. 6 (VEC), and at 
Weaverling Spit on Fidalgo Bay on Sept. 7 (BB, 
EB). A Knot was seen near Astoria, Oreg. on Sept. 
26 (JB); this bird is a rare straggler on the ocean 
coasts of Oregon, yet it is usually common at Willapa 
Bay, where they were seen on Aug. 23 & 25. Rock 
Sandpipers were reported only from Victoria where 
they were up to usual numbers (V. N. H. S., WHH). 
The Sharp-tailed Sandpiper, a rare migrant on Van- 
couver Island, appeared at Victoria, Sept. 2 to Oct. 16 
(V.N.H.S., WHH). A very good migration of Pec- 
toral Sandpipers took place in September with flocks 
of 6 and 7, and a total for one day of 25 birds, a 
definite increase in numbers over previous years. 
Baird's Sandpipers were seen at two places: 8 at 
Canoc Pass, Aug. 29 (AJE); one at Grays Harbor, 
Sept. 6 (VEC). The Dunlin made the best showing 
at Blaine: the first arrivals (9) on July 12 increased 
steadily to a flock of 10,000 on Nov. 2, which 
was still there at the end of the period (LHK). 
Blaine also had the record number of Western Sand- 
pipers: 1000+ on Aug. 22 (AJE). Sanderlings were 
found in greatest numbers on the ocean beaches: 
1000+ at Long Beach, Wash. in late August, and 42 
at Grays Harbor, Aug. 30. A Red Phalarope was seen 
and photographed on Aug. 25 at Willapa Bay (BB, 
EB). The only report of the Northern Phalarope was 
from Mrs. Schultz; on a ferry trip on Sept. 16 she 
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saw a total of about 50 between Edmonds and Port 
Townsend at all ferry crossings. 

Jaegers, Skua—The Victoria Natural History So. 
ciety reported that Parasitic Jaegers were not as 
abundant as in previous years. At Blaine one was 
watched chasing Bonaparte’s Gulls on Oct. 8 (LHK). 
Two Long-tailed Jaegers (uncommon) were seen at 
Victoria (V.N.H.S., GAP); at the same locality a 
Skua (rare) was observed between Sept. 12 and Oct. 
12 (GAP, others). 

Gulls, Terns, Alcids Herring, California, Ring- 
billed and Mew Gulls were present in good numbers. 
The uncommon Franklin's Gull was noted at Vic- 
toria, Aug. 20 to Aug. 23 (V.N.H.S.), and one was 
seen on the ocean beach at Leadbetter Point, Aug. 
27. Heerman’s Gulls appeared in Puget Sound in 
October, and were seen on Mendarte Island since 
mid-July (GvT, fide RD). A good movement of 
Common Terns occurred in the Region. Ancient 
Murrelets were seen at Grays Harbor, Sept. 6 and 
Cape Flattery, Sept. 12 (L. Johannsson, W. R. Swan- 
son, fide VEC); at Point Roberts, Oct. 25 (AJE). Two 
pairs of Tufted Puffins nested on Mendarte Island and 
were still present through mid-September (AJE). 

Doves, Owls.—At Blaine, Mrs. Kline reported 
that Mourning Doves have increased over the last 
ten years from a very few to large flocks; a flock 
of 250 was eating berries with hunters getting their 
bag limit. One was seen south of Port Townsend on 
Sept. 16 (ZMS). Barn Owls were seen at Clear 
Lake, Wash. (CHC); and the Great Horned Owl 
was at the University of Washington Arboretum, 
Seattle, Oct. 24 (EH). 

Swifts, Hummingbirds, Woodpeckers —There was 
a heavy migration of Black Swifts at Victoria; one 
large flock of approximately 300 was seen on Aug. 
20 (V.N.H.S.). The Black Swifts and Vaux’s Swifts 
were last seen at Lake Sammamish State Park, Sept. 
27. One Anna’s Hummingbird was in a garden in 
Victoria the last 2 weeks in August (V.N.H‘S.). 
Yellow-bellied Sapsuckers were found near Belle- 
vue on Oct. 9 and 20 (WMH). 

Flycatchers, Swallows——A very late and unusual 
record was of a Hammond’s Flycatcher north of 
Seattle, Sept. 15 (ZMS). A Violet-green Swallow, 
seen near Portland on Oct. 17, was very late (HN). 
The Rough-winged Swallow was last seen at Canoc 
Pass, Aug. 29 (WHH), and at Blaine, Aug. 30 
(LHK). Six Bank Swallows were observed at Canoc 
Pass on Aug. 29. Barn Swallows were last seen at 
Blaine, Sept. 28; Bellevue, Sept. 30; and Vancouver, 
B. C., Oct. 3. Purple Martins were last reported at 
Bellevue, Sept. 21 (WMH). 

Jays, Dippers—The Steller’s Jay has appeared to 
increase in numbers over the past few years. This 
fall marks a complete reversal in trends. They were 
scarce everywhere, with Erskine reporting none at all 
from the Vancouver, B. C. area, and Theed Pearse of 
Comox noting the absence of these birds. A Dipper 
was seen at Mowich Lake, Mt. Rainier, Sept. 5 
(BB, EB); 1 was at Lynn Canyon in North Van- 
couver, B. C., Nov. 4 (JC); and 2 were at Cultus 
Lake, B. C., Nov. 7 (AJE). 

Wrens, Mockingbirds, Thrushes —The House Wren 
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was last reported at Victoria, Sept. 19. A Rock 
Wren has been seen in Victoria since Oct. 11, and 
may possibly be the first record for Vancouver Island 
(V._N.H.S., WHH). A Mockingbird, seen for sev- 
eral days ending Oct. 31 at Vancouver, Wash., was 
a new locality record (MJ). Varied Thrushes were 
scen at Saltwater State Park, Sept. 8 (JK); Seattle, 
Sept. 21 (VEC); Vancouver, B. C., Sept. 23 (AJE); 
Victoria, Sept. 26 (V.N.H.S.); and south Seattle, 
Sept. 27 (BB, EB). Hermit Thrushes were migrating 
through Vancouver, B. C. the latter part of September; 
and at Victoria, in September and most of October. 
The last reported date for the Swainson’s Thrush 
was Oct. 2 at Seattle (VEC). At Victoria a strong 
migration of Western Bluebirds began in mid-August 
and continued to the end of the period; flocks of up 
to 40 were seen. Two seen at Blaine on Oct. 2 were 
unusual (LHK). 

Kinglets, Pipits, Shrikes, Starlings —Ruby-crowned 
Kinglets coming in for the winter were first noted 
on Sept. 20 at Victoria. The first Water Pipits were 
seen at Victoria, Sept. 12. Small flocks were seen at 
Point Roberts in October and November. About 50 
pipits were seen in a field near Port Gamble Bay, 
Wash. on Oct. 11 (EH); also at Lake Sammamish State 
Park for a week beginning on Sept. 29 (VEC). 
Northern Shrikes were seen at Blaine, Oct. 2, 16 
and 30; there appeared to be an increase of these 
shrikes at Clear Lake (CHC). The main Vancouver, 
B. C. roost of Starlings was re-formed in November. 
This roost increased to 20,000 as compared to 16,000 
last year. Another roost used last year was abandoned 
(BH). An increase in numbers is evident at Blaine, 
as a flock of 500 was observed 3 times in Septem- 
ber (LHK). 

Vireos, Warblers—A Hutton’s Vireo was seen in 
Stanley Park, Vancouver, B. C. on Sept. 1 (JC). 
The last date for the Solitary, Red-eyed and Warbling 
Vireos was Sept. 29, north of Seattle (ZMS). The 
vireos that Mrs. Schultz saw on Sept. 22 were part 
of a mixed flock of small birds which literally 
“flowed” through the trees for five minutes or so 
near her home. In this group were Orange-crowned 
Warblers, at least one Yellow Warbler, several Black- 
throated Gray Warblers, and 5 or more Wilson’s 
Warblers. They disappeared in a wooded ravine 
below her home, behaving very nervously all the while. 
On Sept. 18 Mrs. Schultz banded a Nashville War- 
bler, the first record for this locality. The latest 
recorded date for the Yellow Warbler was Sept. 27, 
Blaine (LHK) ; Myrtle and Audubon’s Warblers were 
last seen at Victoria, Oct. 10; and the Townsend's 
Warbler, Sept. 19 (V.N.H.S.). 

Tanagers and Grosbeaks.—A pair of Western Tan- 
agers was seen in Saltwater State Park, Sept. 23 (JK); 
and the last one was reported from Bellevue, Sept. 27. 
The last Black-headed Grosbeaks (11) were seen at 
Saltwater State Park on Sept. 23. The first Evening 
Grosbeaks returning to the Puget Sound lowlands 
from the mountains were recorded on Sept. 9 in 
Seattle (VEC). In Victoria they were not noticed 
until November when migrating flocks of up to 30 
birds were seen (V.N.HS.). 

Finches and Sparrows.—Pine Siskins were notable 


for their total absence. Red Crossbills were seen at 
Vancouver, B. C., Sept. 27. Savannah Sparrows were 
in good numbers, with the latest date given, Oct. 9, 
at Blaine, where the last Chipping Sparrow was seen, 
Aug. 28 (LHK). The White-crowned Sparrow of 
the race gambellii arrived at Blaine, Sept. 8; at Seattle, 
Sept. 26; and at Bellevue, Oct. 1. The earliest date 
reported for Golden-crowned Sparrows was Aug. 15 
(early) at Victoria (V.N.H.S.); Sept. 16 at Port 
Townsend (ZMS); Sept. 17 at Vancouver, B. C. 
(AJE); Sept. 18 at Blaine (LHK); Sept. 25 at 
Seattle (VEC); Sept. 30 at Portland (CSH); and 
Oct. 11 at Bellevue (WMH). Golden-crowns are 
especially abundant as migrants on the western slopes 
of the Cascade Mountains. This was evident in a 
report from an area 25 miles northeast of Portland 
where at an altitude of 3000 ft. this species was the 
most abundant sparrow of the brushy clearings (GA). 
The rare White-throated Sparrow was reported from 
Portland with one bird seen from Sept. 30 to Oct. 4 
(JV). Lincoln's Sparrows were recorded at Van- 
couver, B. C., Oct. 10; at Blaine, Sept. 13; at Vic- 
toria in September; and at Seattle, Oct. 5. There was 
an increase of Lapland Longspurs with 2, 3 or 4 
birds seen together at Victoria, where Snow Buntings 
made a good showing with a total count of 16 birds. 

Contributors: (GA) George Alderson, (EAB) 
Elizabeth A. Baker, (JB) John Bodley, (BB, EB) 
Bob and Elsie Boggs, (VEC) Violet E. Cannon, (JC) 
John Cartwright, (CHC) C. H. Channing, (RD) 
Rudi Drent, (AJE) A. J. Erskine, (WMH) Walter 
M. Hagenstein, (EH) Emily Haig, (WHH) Mr. and 
Mrs. W. H. Hesse, (CSH) Mrs. Carroll S. Higgins, 
(BH) Bill Hughes, (MJ) Malcolm Johnson, (LHK) 
Mrs. Lucile H. Kline, (JK) Janet Korngold, (HN) 
Harry Nehls, (TP) Theed Pearse, (GAP) G. A. 
Poynter, (ZMS) Mrs. Zella M. Schultz, (DS, RS) 
David and Ruth Stirling, (GvT) Gerry van Tets, 
(V.N.H.S.) Victoria Natural History Society —Bop 
and Exsir BoccGs, 10434 22nd Ave S. W.., Seattle 66, 
Wash. 


MIDDLE PACIFIC COAST REGION.—The long 
hot and dry summer turned into a long warm and 
dry fall, broken only by one widespread rain on Sept. 
18. This rain brought temporary relief of fire danger 
over a large part of the state, because of the quantity 
of water that came down—from 2 to 10 inches in 24 
hours in mid-state. It was sufficient to start germina- 
tion of grasses and annuals in the valleys and hills, 
and brought forth a nice crop of fungus growths 
among the coastal redwoods. But, unsupported by 
further precipitation, the effects of this rain soon 
disappeared. By mid-November, vegetation was again 
bone-dry, and people were fire-fidgety. The effects of 
this weather pattern on birds can be interpreted with 
some hindsight. August was very dry and there was 
very little activity of inland birds. Migrants left, with 
few exceptions, normally, and winter visitants began 
to assume their usual haunts. The rain may have 
provided an impetus for the warbler movement. But 
then, as dryness again set in, migration came to a 
standstill. Reservoirs, marshy areas, and farm ponds 
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continued to lower and dry up, more so than within 
owners’ memories even. Inland water birds concen- 
trated on the few places where water remained, and 
not much duck botulism occurred because of the lack 
of standing water. A large proportion of migratory 
waterfowl just didn’t arrive. Perhaps the most apparent 
result was the effect on wintering sparrows and finches. 
The White-crowned, Nuttall’s, Song, and Fox Spar- 
rows, and Pine Siskins became very quiet and began 
to slip away. The normal abundance of such birds 
in shrubbery and thickets became downright sparsity, 
in November. Varied Thrushes, usually so abundant 
in October and on, could hardly be located. On the 
other hand, concentrations of some ocean and shore 
migrants reached spectacular proportions, and proved 
to be very exciting. Elegant Terns, and Sooty Shear- 
waters, especially, and Heerman’s Gulls, Knots, 
Baird’s Sandpipers, and all phalaropes made good 
showings. This is documented later in the report. 
And some spice, in the form of rarities and unusual 
occurrences, also was provided. 

Grebes, Pelagic Birds —An early Red-necked Grebe, 
was in Aquatic Park, in Berkeley, on Sept. 19 
(WMP). Horned Grebes on Aug. 16 at Bodega 
Bay were also early (G.G.A.S.). A Western Grebe, 
Oct. 25, at the 9000 ft. elev., of Tioga Lake, Yosemite, 
was late for such an elevation (WJF). Fulmars were 
in good numbers especially when seen from offshore 
boats: up to 15 noted Oct. 25 on a trip to the 
Farallon Islands (GMcC, ALC, RS, and G.G.A\S.) ; 
12 near shore at Point Pinos, Monterey, Oct. 29 
(GPL): 3 off a Monterey pier, and 6 more from 
Pacific Grove on Nov. 11 (EAA); and 30 seen from 
a boat off Monterey on Nov. 14 (JA). A really 
tremendous movement of shearwaters, mostly Sooties, 
occurred from Tomales Point to Pacific Grove this 
August, and was well documented by many bird 
reporters, non-birders, and even newspapers, so con- 
spicuous was the horde of these birds close to the 
shore. Great black continuous flights of shearwaters, 
massed together. or milled, for hours at a time past 
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any observation point. Attempts by experienced cb. 
servers to estimate numbers were almost hopeless: 
most were probably right in estimating the numbers 
as “thousands” and ‘‘millions.’’ Attributed by fisher- 
men, at least, as attracted by large schools of anchovies. 
the shearwaters flowed by on nearly every afternoon 
in August and September. On Aug. 4, a few fed on 
prey along with pelicans and gulls just off the Cliff 
House, San Francisco; on Aug. 5, from the beach 
near Santa Cruz, a constant line of the birds flowed 
by for at least 2 hours (EAP); on Aug. 6, an 
estimated 2 million were at Half Moon Bay (Ida B. 
Craig); on Aug. 11, 15, 16, 17, 26, and 29, con- 
servative estimates of 44 million birds flowing, with 
occasional milling to feed, were made past San Fran- 
cisco beach (BDC); on Aug. 18, at Santa Cruz. 
2 to 214 million were estimated (EDS, Evelyn Case): 
on a boat trip to the Farallons on Aug. 29 “countless 
thousands” were seen (G.G.A.S.); and as late as 
Sept. 13, ‘millions’ were seen from San Mateo 
County beaches (AP, e¢ al.); while the flights dwin- 
dled the rest of the season. A few observers were 
able to pick Pink-footed Shearwaters out from the 
preponderance of Sooties: 1 off Pacific Grove, Aug 
27 (GPL), and about 50 with 20,000 Sooties off 
Tomales Point on Aug. 31 (IN). A New Zealand 
Shearwater was found dead on the San Francisco beach 
on Aug. 16 for the earliest record this far north 
(BDC); about 30 were seen from the boat to the 
Farallons on Oct. 25 (ALC, GMcC and G.G.A:S.) ; 
and one was spotted close to the Pacific Grove shore 
on Oct. 25 (GPL). Manx Shearwaters were unusually 
numerous near shore also; 30 on Oct. 24 from 
Pigeon Point, San Mateo County (GMcC); at least 50 
from the Pacific Grove vicinity on Oct. 27 (GPL); 
about 20 the next day; only 6 on Oct. 29, 4 on Nov. 
i, 5 on the 19th (GPL); while from Point Reyes, dur- 
ing a loon-watch session, at least 300 Manx Shear- 
waters were recorded on Nov. 14 (GMcC, RS). Fork- 
tailed Petrels were friendly again, numerous sightings 
being reported: from 1 to 12 were seen from the 
Pacific Grove vicinity from mid-August to Sept. 29 
(GPL, RS, GMcC, LW), and a Leach’s Petrel also 
was spotted (LW). Shore-watching for Ashy and 
Black Petrels was rewarding, too: Moss Landing and 
Pacific Grove were good places to find 4 or 5 of 
each on days in late September and October (GMcC, 
RS, GPL). A Wilson’s Petrel, for the third California 
record, was seen under good conditions from an off- 
shore boat, Aug. 29 (RS, GMcC, IN). 

Geese, Ducks.—In general, the waterfowl situation 
was poor, because of delayed flights. Quite warm 
and dry weather just is not conducive to these birds 
arriving im normal numbers. However, about 3500 
White-fronted Geese at Los Banos National Wildlife 
Refuge on Nov. 15 (JA) was a good number for 
that date. Three Lesser Scaup at the unusually high 
elevation of 9300 ft. on Oct. 25; a Surf Scoter at 
Ellery Lake, Yosemite, (WJF), and a Common 
Scoter shot near Willows, in mid-November (GMcC) 
were surprising inland records. Six Hooded Mergan- 
sers appear to be wintering on a farm pond near 
Walnut Creek, Contra Costa County, after the first 
pair was seen on Nov. 3 (EAP). 
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Vultures, Hawks.—Two hundred Turkey Vultures, 
southwest of Winters, Yolo County, on Sept. 6 and 
at least 70 in the Yolo Bypass area on Sept. 15 (AW) 
were high concentrations. Seventeen White-tailed Kites 
on Sept. 20 at the Palo Alto dump was a high count 
for this species (Kay McCann). More reports than 
usual of Red-shouldered Hawks may indicate a 
successful year for them. Early Ferruginous Hawks 
were recorded: a pair at the summit of Mt. Diablo on 
Sept. 21 (EAP); and a single on Oct. 3 at the Wood- 
land Sewer Farm (GMcC). A Pigeon Hawk at the 
Oakland Pier on Sept. 24 (RWP) was noteworthy 
because of earliness and location. 

Shorebirds —A Black Oystercatcher at the Cliff 
House on Oct. 12 (FP) is notable for the unusual lo- 
cation for this localized species. An Am. Golden 
Plover was seen during the season at Black Point, 
Marin County (Jerry Phillips, MM, fide FP). Knots 
were unusually numerous, according to reports, from 
Aug. 10 through Sept. 30, at Moss Landing, and 
South San Francisco Bay; numbers ranged up to 30 
at times. A Sharp-tailed Sandpiper was carefully 
distinguished from the similar Pectoral Sandpiper 
and observed from Oct. 10 through Oct. 26 at the 
east end of the San Francisco Bay Bridge (GMcC, 
PL). Just 2 previous California records, both with 
specimens, are known. Baird’s Sandpipers, seldom 
reported, were located: on Aug. 15, when 3 were 
seen at the Carmel River mouth (GMcC, LW); 
on Aug. 30, when 4 were at the same place (GMcC, 
EAA, RS); on Sept. 23 when 2 were at San Quentin 
(JK); and 2 were inland at the Davis Sewer ponds 
on Oct. 3 and 4 (GMcC). After several poor seasons, 
the along-shore flight of Red Phalaropes was a good 
one, especially in November, judging from the good 
numbers of reports and birds. Wilson’s Phalaropes 
were reported coastwise as follows: 1 on Aug 6. at 
Moss Landing (GPL); 10 on McClusky Slough on 


-Aug. 10 (GPL); and 50 to 60 at Dumbarton Bridge 


on Aug. 15 (FP); while at the latter location on Aug. 
20, Northern Phalaropes hit the peak of their migra- 
tion through with numbers estimated at 10,000 
(MLS). 

Jaegers, Gulls, Terns.—Both Pomarine and Parasitic 
Jaegers were seen repeatedly in the Moss Landing 
area, attracted by the concentration of Elegant Terns 
there: among 30 present on Aug. 16, 3 Pomarines 
were identified (LW, GMcC); on Aug. 30, 2 Poma- 
rines and 10 Parasitics were there (GMcC, RS, 
EAA); on Sept. 6, the ratio was 12 Pomarines to 14 
Parasitics (RS); from Point Reyes on Nov. 14, 2 
Parasitics flew south (GMcC, RS). An early Mew 
Gull was at Berkeley Yacht Harbor on Aug. 29 (RS, 
IN), and many observers commented on the abundance 
of Heerman’s Gulls from Monterey to Bodega Bay 
all through the season. A Black-legged Kittiwake at 
Monterey on Aug. 30 was very early (WJF), and 
an immature Sabine’s Gull (same individual?) was 
present at McClusky Slough on Aug. 2 and 25 (GPL), 
and at the Moss Landing Salt Works on Aug. 13 
and 16 (LW, GMcC). Least Terns were noted at 
Alameda on Aug. 2 when an adult fed one of 3 im- 
matures, and 2 were at the same place on Sept. 7 
(MM), not far from the Oakland Airport where sight- 





ings were made on July 11 and Aug. 15, 1959 (HLC). 
The excitement of seeing hundreds of Elegant Terns, 
some still with the rosy flush of the breeding season, 
attracted observers throughout the season as far north 
as San Francisco Bay and Bolinas. From July 25 
through August and September, at Moss Landing, 
the number present rose from 400 of these southern 
terns to a peak of 1500, at least, on Aug. 30 (GMcC, 
RS), and they were present in dwindling numbers 
from Santa Cruz to Monterey on through November. 
On at least one day, Aug. 11, Forster's, Common, 
Black, Caspian, and Least Terns, as well as Pomarine 
and Parasitic Jaegers, and large numbers of Heerman’s 
Gulls were associated with the Elegant Terns (VLY). 

Pigeons, Owls, Hummingbirds —A young Band- 
tailed Pigeon, not over 10 days old, indicated a late 
nesting when it fell out of the nest and was found, 
Nov. 25, Pacific Grove (VLY). A Snowy Owl was 
reported at Pleasant Hill, Contra Costa County, on 
Oct. 15 (Gary Bogue and Pat Barry, fide Ferd Ruth) 
when seen flying low over the road and through a 
service-station lighted area. A Pygmy Owl was mobbed 
by 25 Anna’s Hummingbirds at Murphys, Calaveras 
County, on the afternoons of Aug. 18 and 19 (JCS), 
and 2 Anna’s Hummingbirds were at Eureka on Nov. 
14 (KL). A Spotted Owl at 7000 ft. elev. in Yosem- 
ite, Sept. 19, broke the altitude record known for 
the species (WJF), and a Saw-whet Owl at Inverness 
was observed on Oct. 2 and 3 (GM). A Common 
Nighthawk at the mouth of the Carmel River, Aug. 
30, was unusual for its coastal location (GMcC, EAA, 
RS). 

Thrashers, Thrushes, Waxwings, Phainopeplas.—A 
Brown Thrasher was carefully observed on the road 
to Point Reyes Lighthouse, Sept. 3, by one who 
knows the eastern bird (Hans Meinhardt, fide FP). 
On Nov. 16, hordes of Robins arrived at San Andreas 
and stayed for several days, stripping Pyracantha 
bushes of berries (VLC). The first of the abundant 
fall Hermit Thrushes to arrive were found at Sara- 
toga on Sept. 12 (EDS). A Swainson’s Thrush was 
singing as late as Sept. 8 at Inverness (GM), and 
a late migrant was seen at Millerton Lake State Park, 
near Fresno, at the end of October (FHW). The 
winter population of Western Bluebirds had arrived 
at Peregoy Meadows, Yosemite, by Sept. 30 (WJF), 
whereas a Mountain Bluebird was seen at Michigan 
Bar, Sacramento County, on Nov. 23 (AW). Seven 
Cedar Waxwings on Aug. 30 were early arrivals in 
Santa Clara County (EDS). Three pair of Phaino- 
peplas foraged on still-hanging grapes near Altaville, 
Calaveras County, from Oct. 20 to Nov. 5 (VLC). 

Warblers —Warblers seemed to pass through in 
small scattered numbers, although there were large 
(pre-migration?) concentrations reported in the Sierra 
in early August (GMcC). A Black-and-white Warbler 
was located at 9000 ft. elev. at Ten Lakes, Yosemite, 
on Sept. 12 (RS). Townsend’s Warblers were early: 
2 im Strawberry Canyon, Berkeley on Aug. 23 
(MM); and 5 foraging in a mixed flock of small 
birds in Sutro Heights, San Francisco, on Aug. 28 
and 29 (FP). An Am. Redstart female or immature 
was observed in Tilden Park, near Berkeley, on Sept. 
17, 20, 21, and sometimes foraged with 5 Yellow 
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Warblers (MM). A Northern Waterthrush was seen 
at the lake in MacKerricher Beach State Park for 
several days from Oct. 17 (JBS). 

Tanagers, Fringillids —Western Tanagers drifted 
southward; the last 2 noted were at Inverness on 
Oct. 17 (GM). Pine Grosbeaks were “in good num- 
bers” in the Tahoe area in August (GMcC). A 
Green-tailed Towhee found dead at Rio del Mar on 
Sept. 16 (VLY), a live one at Sacramento Bypass, 
Sept. 20 (GMcC), and one repeatedly trapped with 
a White-throated Sparrow at Paradise, Butte County, 
Oct. 3 to 10 (MME) were all interesting records. 
Three Vesper Sparrows at Point Reyes on Oct. 10 
and 11 are noteworthy (RS. GMcC). Slate-colored 
Juncos were noted: 1 at El Portal, Yosemite, on the 
early date of Scpt. 8 (WJF); and on Nov. 14 and 
26 at Inverness (GM). More than 50 Chipping 
Sparrows, Sept. 20, were in the Sacramento Bypass 
vicinity (EAA & GMcC). White-throated Sparrows 
came to feeders: at Soquel, Nov. 15 (FEH); for the 
second fall at Beitzels’ in Concord, one was there on 
Nov. 23; and there was an immature at Inverness, 
Nov. 25, besides the banded one at Paradise. Fox 
Sparrows were noted as first fall arrivals as follows: 
Aug. 25 at Fort Bragg (RC); Sept. 20 at Davis 
(AW); Sept. 22 on Mt. Diablo (EAP); Sept. 30 
at Saratoga (EDS); and Oct. 2 at Aptos (JH). 

Contributors: (JA) Dr. Joel Abramson, (EAA) 
Earl A. Albertson, (HLC) Howard L. Cogswell, 
(RC) Rachel Coy. (ALC) Dr. A. L. Curl, (VLC) 
Violet L. Cuslidge, (BDC) Betsey D. Cutler, (MME) 
Marjorie M. Elmore, (FGE) Dr. Fred G. Evenden, 
(WJF) Walter J. Fitzpatrick, (FEH) Florence E. 
Haas, (JH) Jessie Hooper, (JK) Joseph Kittredge. 
(GPL) George P. Lamont, (KL) Ken Legg, (PL) 
Phyllis Lindley, (MM) Marie Mans, (GMcC) R. 
Guy McCaskie, (GM) Grace Miller, (IN) Ian 
Nisbet, (AP) Aileen Pierson, (FP) Florence Plymell, 
(EAP) Eleanor A. Pugh, (RWP) Robert W. Pugh, 
(WMP) William M. Pursell, (MLS) Milton L. 
Seibert, (EDS) Emily D. Smith, (RS) Richard Stall- 
cup, (JBS) James B. Stickel, (FHW) Francis H. 
Wiget, (AW) Alice Williams, (LW) Laidlaw Wil- 
liams, (VLY) Vernal L. Yadon, (G.G.A.S.) Golden 
Gate Audubon Society—Betsty D. CUTLER, 2128 
Great Highway, San Francisco 16, Calif. and ELEANOR 
A. PuGH. Mt. Diablo State Park, P.O. Box 258. 
Diablo. Calif. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COAST REGION.—By 
December 1959 the Los Angeles area had received but 
about 5 inches of precipitation within 22 months. 
climaxing the driest year on record. During the period 
from Aug. 15 to Dec. 15 only a trace of precipitation 
was recorded in the coastal and mountain areas of 
the Region, but a few violent late-summer thunder- 
storms in August aided growth of agriculture crops 
in the desert areas to the east of the coastal valleys. 
Very low humidity accompanying the strong winds 
from the northeastern deserts in September and Octo- 
ber made for ideal fire conditions in the already 
tinder-dry chaparral. No sooner was one brush-fire 
contained than others would spring up almost every- 
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where in the chaparral belt of the Region. A fire of 
very large proportions in the chaparral north of Alta- 
dena and Pasadena during October claimed more than 
25,000 acres. Temperatures during the fall season 
averaged somewhat higher than normal and departed 
even further from the normal during the Santa Ana 
days, when a stable high pressure system in the 
Great Basin drove hot, dry desert winds south through 
the passes into the interior valleys. Observers from 
all corners of the Region commented on the general 
scarcity of small landbirds, the lateness and sparseness 
of the fall migration, the tardy arrival of winter visit- 
ants, the virtual absence of such species as Robins and 
Cedar Waxwings, the influx of chaparral species into 
cultivated and residential areas in search of food and 
water, the appearance of numerous mountain species 
such as Red-breasted Nuthatches, Golden-crowned 
Kinglets, and Mountain Bluebirds in lowland areas. 
the lingering-on of summer visitants and transients 
such as orioles, tanagers, and warblers possibly because 
of the mildness of the season, the generally poor flight 
of shorebirds and waterfowl, and the smaller than 
expected numbers of young quail in the coveys. An- 
other characteristic of this season was the poor show- 
ing made by pelagic species contrasted with the almost 
unbelievable numbers of White-winged and Common 
Scoters which appeared along the coast in early fall. 
As dry as the fall season appeared, the small amounts 
of precipitation which fell in mountain and desert 
areas exceeded the meager totals for the fall of 1958 
but were far below normal figures for that time of year. 

Loons, Grebes.—The fall flight of all three species 
of loons was very poor although past experience has 
shown that large numbers do not begin to pass through 
our waters until mid-December. However, even the 
usual smaller flocks were not in evidence. Western 
Grebes appeared in normal numbers in coastal waters 
somewhat later than usual and were found concen- 
trated in a few choice localities where baitfish 
swarmed. Horned Grebes did not appear to be as 
numerous as in previous years and Eared Grebes were 
somewhat down. 

Albatrosses. Shearwaters, Petrels—The search for 
truly pelagic species was undertaken with increased 
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vigor during the late summer and early fall in hopes 
that this would be another banner year. Unfortunately 
such was not the case—in fact, the flight was rather 
meager. Only 15 Black-footed Albatrosses were found 
near San Clemente Island, Sept. 7 (Eb. e¢ al.) ; none 
were found there after intensive searching on Oct. 25; 
and only a single bird was seen there, Nov. 22 (Joel 
Abramson). Single Fulmars were seen on Oct. 25 
about 50 miles southwest of Newport (Eb., ef al.) 
and near San Clemente Island, Nov. 22 (JA). Thou- 
sands of Sooty and Pink-footed Shearwaters were seen 
migrating south in the Santa Barbara Channel, Aug. 
28-31. The peak of the Pink-footed flight must have 
passed through in early September as 150+ were seen 
between Newport and San Clemente Island, Sept. 7 
(Ep., ef al.) whereas only 2 were seen in the San 
Pedro Channel, Oct. 4 and Oct. 11 (JA) and 5 were 
seen in the waters to San Clemente Island, Oct. 25 
(Ep., e¢ al.). The main southbound flight of Sooty 
Shearwaters occurred during late August when thou- 
sands were seen between Palos Verdes and Paradise 
Cove (some coming within a few hundred yards of 
Point Dume (G. Shumway Suffel) and thousands more 
were viewed in the Santa Barbara Channel (GSS). 
The only Slender-billed Shearwaters reported were 
3 in the waters to San Clemente Island, Nov. 22 
(JA). Three Manx Shearwaters were seen near San 
Clemente Island, Sept. 7 (Ep., et al.); 20 were 
counted within one hour as they flew past Point 
Buchon (Philip V. Wells), Oct. 20; more than 100 
were observed near the entrance to Newport Harbor, 
Oct. 25 (Ep., et al.), while more than 200 were 
counted there Oct. 31 (Ep.); and 3 were found in 
the waters near San Clemente Island, Nov. 22 (JA). 
Only a small number of Black Petrels were seen in 
the Santa Barbara Channel, Aug. 28-31 (GSS). On 
Sept. 7 our party counted 1 Leach’s Petrel, about 150 
Black Petrels, less than 40 Ashy Petrels, 1 Least 
Petrel and a single Fork-tailed Petrel in the waters 
between Newport and San Clemente Island (Ep., 
et al.). This was in contrast with the thousands of 
pctrels seen in those waters last year at that time. A 
return trip on Oct. 25 yielded more than 200 Black 
Petrels and about 20 Ashy Petrels (Reginald Den- 
ham, ef al.). Two Black Petrels were seen at the 
Horseshoe Kelp in the San Pedro Channel, Oct. 4 
and 11 (JA ). 

Pelicans, Cormorants, Herons, Ibises—Twelve 
White Pelicans were on Morro Bay, Oct. 6 (J. Kit- 
tredge); large flights of these birds (with one flock 
numbering more than 200 individuals) passed through 
China Lake in October (Donald W. Moore) ; a single 
bird was at Bolsa Chica, Nov. 16 (Esther M. Bald- 
win); and 4 were at Point Mugu marshes, Dec. 6 
(Ep., JA). A single Brown Booby was seen by John 
Bishop off Point Loma in mid-December. Common 
and Snowy Egrets were present on Upper Newport 
Bay in normal numbers while Black-crowned Night 
Herons were found roosting in large numbers at Seal 
Beach, Upper Newport Bay, and Goleta during the 
fall. A single Least Bittern was at Buena Vista 
Lagoon in September (Minta and Boyd Robinson) 
and another was seen at Bixby Slough, Oct. 10 
(Marion and Russell Wilson) and Nov. 23 (Bess M. 





Hoffman). No Wood Ibis were reported after Sept. 
9. More than 40 White-faced Ibis were near the south 
end of the Salton Sea, Sept. 27 (Ep., ef al.) after 
more than 100 were counted near there, Sept. 18 
(GSS). 

W'aterfowl—The southward flight of waterfow] 
(particularly of the dabbling ducks and geese) was 
late, sparse, and generally prolonged. Mild weather 
to the far north was credited with keeping the 
waterfowl in the higher latitudes, and not until mid- 
December when a short, severe storm stirred up the 
birds, did any flights of appreciable size move through. 
Pintail, as an exception, migrated through the Region 
in small flocks about on schedule. The populations of 
most species of dabbling ducks were noticeably below 
normal. No Whistling Swans were reported in the 
Region. In the Imperial Valley the picture was much 
the same as elsewhere: Canada Geese (large race) 
were first noted, Nov. 7 (100+) and had reached a 
peak of 500+ by Nov. 28; 3 Snow Geese were first 
seen, Sept. 26, and reached a peak of 8000+ by 
Nov. 28 (which was about 2500 below normal) ; 
250+ White-fronted Geese were first counted, Sept. 
26, and had reached a peak of 500+ by Nov. 28; 
Am. Widgeon were first noted, Sept. 10 (100+) and 
reached peak numbers of 12,000+, Nov. 14; Pintail 
reached a peak of 10,000+, Oct. 10 and had dwindled 
to 3000+ by Nov. 28; Green-winged Teal peaked at 
2200 by Nov. 7 and remained fairly stable; a maxi- 
mum of 500+ Cinnamon Teal was counted, Oct. 3; 
8000+ Shovelers were counted, Nov. 7, and their 
numbers had dropped off to 5000 by Nov. 28; 25 
Redhead, 200+ Lesser Scaup, and 50+ Bufflehead 
were noted, Nov. 28; 10 late Fulvous Tree Ducks 
were last counted, Oct. 31 (E. T. Blazer). Some 
28,000 waterfowl including 20,000+ Pintail, 40004 
Green-winged Teal, 3000+ Shovelers, and 10004 
Am. Widgeon as well as 150-+ Canada Geese had 
congregated on Upper Newport Bay by Dec. 23 to 
rest only, since there is little or no feed there for 
them (Ep.). The only Wood Duck reported was a 
single male which spent the summer and fall on John- 
son's Lake in Pasadena (Merritt S. Dunlap). Gen- 
erally, Redheads and Gadwalls were very scarce as 
were Canvasbacks. Ring-necked Ducks appeared in 
good numbers at various inland lakes such as Fair- 
mont Park and Peters’ Canyon Reservoir as well as 
others. Common Goldeneyes were scarcer than usual 
with only a few birds reported from San Diego Bay 
(Jean Morley) and a single bird at Malibu Lagoon 
from Nov. 11 through mid-December (Ernest J. Wil- 
loughby). Eight were counted on Upper Newport Bay, 
Dec. 12 (Ep., Ben King). A single male Oldsquaw 
was found by Richard Gehman at Redondo Beach, 
Nov. 20, but did not remain long. In contrast with 
the flight of fresh-water ducks, the flight of scoters, 
particularly White-winged and Common Scoters, was 
phenomenal. Normally in this Region, one can expect 
to see a few White-winged Scoters among the thou- 
sands of Surf Scoters which normally winter along 
our shores, and one considered himself indeed for- 
tunate to find one Common Scoter during the year. 

This fall, however, the White-winged Scoters often 
outnumbered the Surf Scoters, and numbered in the 
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hundreds. Small flocks of Common Scoters 
could be encountered almost anywhere breakwaters 
and rocks thrust out of the sea and smaller numbers 
could be seen about almost any pier. The larger flocks 
numbered no more than 45 birds, but between Santa 
Monica and Point Mugu I counted 287 Common 
Scoters, Nov. 15. Hooded Mergansers were unrecorded 
while Common Mergansers remained exceedingly 
scarce in this Region. Some 1000 (est.) Black Brant 
had assembled on Mission Bay by Nov. 10 (John 
Bishop) but very few were found on Morro Bay. 
Condors, Kites, Hawks.—Fifteen California Condors 
were counted near Dough Flat in Sespe Canyon, Dec. 
22 (Ep., Dale & Marion Zimmerman). Although no 
large roosts of White-tailed Kites were reported, this 
species was widely noted and indications are that at 
least in this Region, they are maintaining their popu- 
lation at a stable level. A small flight of Cooper's 
Hawks was noted through Morro Bay in mid-October 
(A. I. Roest, fide PVW). Most of the migrant Turkey 
Vultures had moved through the Region by the first 
week of October. A late flight of Swainson’s Hawks 
was seen in the San Diego area, Nov. 8 (JB). Two 
Rough-legged Hawks (in company with a single 
Ferruginous Hawk) were on the Carrizo Plain, Dec. 
11 (Guy McCaskie, Ed. Willis). Another Ferruginous 
Hawk was seen about 5 miles north of Blackwell's 
Corners, Dec. 11, and 2 were seen on the Carrizo 


many 


Plain, Dec. 12 (GMcC, EW); Eben McMillan noted 
the first appearance of a single Ferruginous Hawk on 
the Carrizo Plain, Sept. 27. Ospreys were noted as 
follows: 1 on the beach at Laguna, Aug. 15 (Francis 
Raymond); 1 at Goleta, Sept. 19 (JK); 1 at Big 
Bear Lake, Oct. 16-17 (L. A. Shelton); and 1 flying 


south along the beach at Laguna, Oct. 30 (FR). 
Encouraging were the 8 reports of different Pere- 
grine Falcons received, and single Prairie Falcons 
were reported from near El Toro, Oct. 28 (Georgiana 
and Edith Sanford, fide FR) and the Carrizo Plain, 
Dec. 11-12 (GMcC, EW). A Pigeon Hawk was 
reported from near San Diego, Sept. 11 (Earl San- 
ders) and Don Bleitz reported a nice influx of these 
birds near Rosemont in late November and early 
December. 

Grouse, Quail, Cranes, Rails —The prolonged 
drought probably had its effect on many gallinaceous 
birds by reducing their available food supply and 
forcing numbers of them to seek water in gardens 
and cultivated areas. Many observers reported smaller- 
than-normal coveys of quail including fewer juveniles 
this fall. Dr. Norman H. Mellor submitted a very 
revealing report on this situation in which he stated 
that 1958 was one of the best California Quail-pro- 
ducing years while 1959 was one of the worst. He 
cited the yearly count taken at eight quail-guzzlers 
from the area of Hemet-Moreno—Sage-Anza. These 
counts were made in July 1958 and compared with 
July 1959. In 1958, 229 adults had produced 882 
young for one of the best records; in 1959, 759 adults 
produced only 18 young for the poorest record. Water 
was present in all guzzlers both years and the severe 
drop in population was blamed on the poor annual 
food production. The first Sandhill Cranes (20) were 
noted on the Carrizo Plain, Sept. 29 (EMcM) but the 
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flocks of hundreds did not materialize later in the 
season and only small numbers were occasionally 
reported again from that area. The Carrizo Plain 
was very dry, no water was present in Soda Lake, and 
the large numbers of cranes reported from the north- 
ern San Joaquin Valley in the fall might indicate that 
many of the birds chose to remain closer to ready 
sources of water there. An oddity was the appearance 
of a single Sandhill Crane just north of China Lake in 
early December (DWM). A grounded migratory Sora 
Rail spent Oct. 30 (just after a severe windstorm) 
in a garden in Claremont (Emma W. Kryder). 
Shorebirds—The flight of shorebirds was about 
normal as to variety, but numbers of individuals of 
many species were down. This may be due in part to 
the drastic reduction in suitable habitat which has 
been occurring with unrelenting regularity up and 
down our coast. Numbers of Black-bellied Plovers 
were noticeably below normal. More than 300 Moun- 
tain Plover were found in the Bitterwater Valley (15 
miles west of Lost Hills), Oct. 29 (EMcM); more 
than 200 were near El Toro, Oct. 31 (Ep.); only 35 
were counted in the choice habitat north of Black- 
well’s Corners, Dec. 11 (GMcC, EW’); and 325 were 
found on the Carrizo Plain, Dec. 11-12 (GMcC, 
EW). Black Turnstones and Surfbirds appeared at 
the Ballona Creek breakwaters early in September in 
normal numbers but the Rock Sandpipers did not 
reappear. Ruddy Turnstones seemed down. Whimbrels 
were low, as were Long-billed Curlews (the latter 
conspicuously absent from many choice areas such as 
Point Mugu and Upper Newport Bay—possibly a 
reflection of the poor nesting experienced by so many 
prairie-marsh nesting species). In the Imperial Valley 
only were the Long-billed Curlew present in anything 
like normal numbers. No Solitary Sandpipers were 
reported. Wandering Tattlers were sporadic and some- 
what reduced in numbers along the rocky coasts of 
the Region. A single bird was at Ballona Creek Break- 
water, Aug. 25 (EJW); 1 was seen at Goleta, Sept. 
19 (JK); 4 were at Laguna Canyon, Aug. 24 (Russell 
and Marion Wilson); and almost 30 were counted 
on the rocky headlands of Santa Cruz Island, Aug. 
28-31 (GSS). Willets and Greater Yellowlegs seemed 
low and there were a few reports of Lesser Yellow- 
legs. In contrast. Red Knots were reported more 
frequently than usual. Four Knots were at Malibu 
Lagoon, Sept. 4 (EJW) with one remaining at least 
until Sept. 11 (Ep.); 10 were counted on Morro Bay, 
Sept. 20 (PVW); 6 were at Mission Bay, Oct. 6 
(Jean Morley); and were seen again on Morro 
Bay, Nov. 11 (Waldo G. Abbott). Three Pectoral 
Sandpipers were at Malibu Lagoon, Sept. 11 (Ep.) 
with a single bird remaining at least until Oct. 4. The 
only Baird’s Sandpipers reported were 4 at Buena 
Vista Lagoon from Oct. 30 until at least Dec. 2 
(J. H. Comby). Mid-September saw great flocks of 
“peep” on Morro Bay (principally Western and Least 
Sandpipers with a few Dunlin); by Oct. 20 the 
dominance there had shifted to Dunlin, and on Upper 
Newport Bay and Bolsa Chica, where Dunlin gen- 
erally number in the thousands by mid-November. 
only hundreds were present. More than 2500 Short- 
billed Dowitchers were near Upper Newport Bay. 
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Oct. 31, and elsewhere they showed a good flight. 
Marbled Godwits were down slightly and Sanderlings 
were about normal. Am. Avocets and Black-necked 
Stilts were low with the latter species remaining in 
small numbers at Upper Newport Bay and on the 
Ventura County Gun Clubs well into December. 
Twenty Red Phalaropes were seen near San Clemente 
Island, Sept. 7 (Ep., et al.) and 2 were found at 
Playa del Rey, Dec. 21 (Ep., DZ). Four were there, 
Dec. 25 (DZ). Numbers of Wilson’s Phalaropes 
(another of the prairie-marsh nesters) were far below 
normal and Northern Phalaropes were present in small 
flocks at Morro Bay to Oct. 20 (PVW), Goleta to 
Sept. 19 (JK), and near Mecca in early September 
(DRB). Only at Upper Newport Bay did their num- 
bers reach as high as 1500+ (Oct. 7, EMB) which 
was somewhat below normal. 

Jaegers, Gulls, Terns, Alcids—Although the Ele- 
gant Tern flight was excellent, almost no jaegers were 
seen close to the coast during the fall; but farther out 
to sea, especially during October in certain areas, 
jaegers were numerous. On Sept. 7, 10 Parasitic and 
3 Pomarine Jaegers were noted in the waters to San 
Clemente Island (Ep., e¢ al.) and on Oct. 25, 11 
Parasitic and 22 Pomarine Jaegers were found there 
(RD, et al.). More than 50 Parasitic and 5 Pomarine 
Jaegers were pirating gulls and pelicans at the Horse- 
shoe Kelp in the San Pedro Channel, Oct. 4 (JA) 
and a week later more than 75 Parasitic and 10 Po- 
marine Jaegers were seen there (JA). Glaucous- 
winged and Mew Gulls were late in arriving in south- 
land waters and only the Glaucous-winged Gulls 
reached normal numbers by early December as Mew 
Gulls remained scarce. Ring-billed and California 
Gulls had a phenomenal flight, however: more than 
50,000 were estimated to be concentrated on the 
beaches and on the ocean between Will Rogers State 
Beach and Santa Monica, Dec. 22 (Ep., DZ, MZ). 
Bonaparte’s Gulls were somewhat late in arriving in 
southern California waters and remained in large 
numbers well offshore. The Black-legged Kittiwakes 
that remained throughout the summer at Malibu 
Lagoon were still present on Oct. 25 when 6 were 
sighted (Ep.). A single bird was last seen there, Nov. 

(Ep.). The offshore flight of Sabine’s Gulls con- 
tinued from early September through mid-October. 
Sevently-five were counted in the waters to San 
Clemente Island, Sept. 7 (Eb., e¢ al.) ; about 25 were 
at the Horseshoe Kelp, Oct. 4 (JA); and about 50 
were there, Oct. 11 (JA). Common Terns were unu- 
sually numerous this fall with as many as 200 (est.) 
at Playa del Rey, Sept. 4 (EJW). Arctic Terns were 
seen as follows: 25 near San Clemente Island, Sept. 
7 (Ep., et al.); 50 (est.) near Horseshoe Kelp, Oct. 
+ (JA); 50 (est.) near Horseshoe Kelp, Oct. 11 
(JA); and 30 near San Clemente Island, Oct. 25 
(RD, et al.). The peak of the Elegant Tern flight was 
reached in late August, and thereafter until mid- 
September their numbers remained static. By the first 
week of October many of the birds had begun to move 
south. Strangely enough, none could be found on 
San Diego Bay after Oct. 4 (JM) but the last birds 
(2) were at Malibu, Nov. 1 (Ep.) and 29 were at 
Morro Bay, Nov. 3 (Alma Stultz). The flight of 











Royal Terns was poor, and away from the Imperial 
Valley no Black Terns were reported. No flight of 
alcids materialized during the fall in contrast with 
fall of 1958. 

Pigeons, Doves, Owls.—Band-tailed Pigeons were 
reported in large nomadic flocks in the vicinity of 
Granite Station and at higher elevations. Mrs. Will 
Williams reported that an abundant acorn crop from 
the Black Oaks, Blue Oaks, and Valley Oaks had 
attracted the large flocks of pigeons. Higher in the 
mountains, however, it was reported that seeds from 
the various nut pines were scarce and this would 
contribute to their status at lower elevations. Mourning 
Doves were reported as very scarce in the San Ber- 
nardino Valley (Merle J. Whitney) but normal else- 
where. White-winged Doves were recorded from 
two unusual locations: 3 were near Laguna, Sept. 28 
(fide Elizabeth Tigert) and 1 was at a feeder in Santa 
Barbara, Oct. 5-26 (J. W. Hopkins, fide WGA). 
Ground Doves have become well established in the 
Coachella Valley. Don Bleitz reported several large 
flocks near Mecca during October and November: 
they were reported as numerous in the La Quinta 
area during the summer and about 20 were seen 
west of Indio, Oct. 11 (L.A.S.); and about 25 near 
Indio, Nov. 26 (GSS). They again appeared in the 
Corona area as 1 or 2 individuals were seen on and 
off from mid-August to Nov. 1 (NHM). A Short- 
eared Owl was at Bolsa Chica, Sept. 7 (Ep.) ; another 
was at the north end of the Silver Strand, Nov. 11 
(JM); but the most unique occurrence of all was 
the appearance of a soaring Short-eared Owl (probably 
a migrant) over our returning boat when it was about 
5 miles southwest of Laguna, Oct. 25 (Eb., et al.)! 

Swifts, Hummingbirds, Woodpeckers.—Vaux's 
Swifts, not often recorded in anything like their 
spring migration numbers, attracted the attention of 
numerous observers during the fall. Lowering clouds 
and a southerly wind from September 13 to Sept. 20 
favored conditions for channeling their flights. The 
main flight occurred on Sept. 15 and Sept. 16 with 
smaller groups passing through until Oct. 1. The 
largest flights were noted through the San Gabriel 
and San Bernardino Valleys (routes they also favor 
in the spring). Dr. Mellor noted flocks of hundreds 
of Vaux’s Swifts over Corona, Sept. 13-20; they also 
were noted over Westwood (Sept. 15); Malibu La- 
goon (Sept. 20); and again over Westwood later in 
the month (EJW); small flocks also were noted over 
Pasadena, Sept. 15 (Michael Jacobsen) and near 
Shandon, Sept. 16 (EMcM). The large flight of 
Vaux's Swifts no doubt accounted for the three fall 
sightings of Black Swifts. One was seen over Loma 
Linda, Sept. 19 (MJW); one also at Malibu, Sept. 
20 (EJW); and 5 over Santa Ana, Sept. 23 (EMB) 
—all of the above birds in company of Vaux's Swifts. 
Hummingbirds (particularly Rufous and Allen's) 


were reported as more abundant in gardens and 
chaparral than in the drier mountain meadows which 
they ordinarily frequent in the fall. Allen's Humming- 
birds remained later than usual and Costa's Humming- 
birds were seen near San Diego in early December 
(JA). One female Broad-tailed Hummingbird was 
banded 


near Mecca, Aug. 1 (DRB). No Lewis’ 
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Woodpeckers were reported in the Region. A William- 
son's Sapsucker was found in Doanne Valley on 
Palomar Mountain, Oct. 11 (John and Marilyn Bish- 
op) and represents the southernmost record for the 
State. 

Passerine Landbirds (general) —The southward 
migration of most species of small landbirds can at 
best be described as dull. No flights of size were 
encountered and most observers reported on the 
scarcity of many of the insectivorous species. War- 
blers, vireos, and tanagers drifted through the Region 
in small groups from the end of August until mid- 
November, with many individuals remaining in choice 
locations well beyond their “expected’’ departure 
dates. Some winter visitants arrived quite late, while 
others, such as Robins and Cedar Waxwings, almost 
failed to arrive at all. It was generally noted that 
among the chaparral species especially, there was a 
paucity of juveniles. 

Flycatchers, Swallows, Jays, Thrashers—A_ late 
Western Wood Pewee was near Running Springs, 
Oct. 18 (MJW). Western Kingbirds had departed by 
the first week in September and only a few Cassin’s 
Kingbirds were reported. Say’s Phoebes were not 
uncommon but some observers reported Black Phoebes 
as down. No Vermilion Flycatchers were reported 
during the season. Numbers of Horned Larks on the 
Carrizo Plain and in the Elkhorn Valley did not 
match the tens of thousands that normally winter 
there. More than 11,000 swallows (of 5 species— 
excepting the Purple Martin), most of which were 
Barn Swallows, were seen gathered in the trees near 
West Pond in the Lower Colorado River Valley, 
Sept. 26 (Ep., et al.). As in the case of other montane 
species, Steller's Jays were reported frequently from 
foothill and canyon areas during the fall. Mountain 
Chickadees also were reported as more frequently 
seen in foothill and canyon areas. Other mountain 
birds reported in the lowlands were the Red-breasted 
Nuthatch at Santa Barbara, Oct. 4 (E. Z. Rett, fide 
WGA) and at Laguna Beach, Oct. 3-5 (ET). Pigmy 
Nuthatches were found near Laguna Beach, Aug. 
28 (ET) and Presidio Park, San Diego, Oct. 17 
(James E. Crouch). Two Brown Creepers were in 
Eaton Canyon, Nov. 3 (BMH). An influx of Mock- 
ingbirds into the Coachella Valley occurred in Novem- 
ber as Bleitz succeeded in banding 9. The only Winter 
Wren reported was a single bird in Holcomb Valley 
(MJW). 

Thrushes, Waxwings, Starlings, Warblers.—Robins 
were generally reported as scarce throughout the 
Region. No Varied Thrushes were reported but a 
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single Veery was carefully identified in Holcomb 
Valley (5 miles from Big Bear Lake), Oct. ig 
(MJW). Mountain Bluebirds had a fine flight into 
lowland areas. More than 50 were first seen on the 
Carrizo Plain, Sept. 27 (EMcM); more than 200 
were near El Toro, Oct. 31 (Ep.); large (?) flocks 
were reported near Moreno Valley, Nov. 28 (MJW); 
and about 2600 were in the Buena Vista Lake bed, 
Nov. 30 (Epb.). In addition, numerous observations 
were made of smaller numbers throughout the inte- 
rior part of the Region. Ruby-crowned Kinglets 
were numerous in migration and Golden-crowned 
Kinglets (from the mountains) were reported from 
Santa Barbara, Oct. 10 (fide WGA) and China Lake 
(2) in October (DWM). Two Starlings were near 
Calipatria and 1 near Weist Lake in the Imperial 
Valley, Sept. 18 (GSS). Hundreds invaded China 
Lake in late October (DWM) and 15 were near 
El Toro, Oct. 31 (Ep.). The migration of warblers 
was prolonged, somewhat late, and generally uninter- 
esting. Three reports of Am. Redstarts were received 
and all sightings were within a few days of each 
other. One was found in Tustin, Sept. 20 and 21 
(Emily Connor, fide FR); another was in Balboa 
Park, San Diego, Sept. 24 (JM); and a third was 
in Santa Barbara, Sept. 25 (C. H. Richardson, fide 
WGA). Six Myrtle Warblers were seen in San 
Diego on Oct. 16 and a single bird on Oct. 29 (ES). 
Cedar Waxwings were most sporadic in their ap- 
pearance in the Region. Some areas reported none 
whatsoever; others reported a few small flocks; and 
the largest single flock reported was 300+ birds in 
Santiago Park, Orange County, Oct. 3 (Margaret 
Harding). 

Blackbirds, Finches, Sparrows —Thousands of Tri- 
colored Blackbirds (with a few Yellow-headed Black- 
birds) were found feeding in the fields near El Toro 
in late November and several thousand Tricolored 
Blackbirds roosted in a small marsh in Peters’ Canyon 
during the fall. Small numbers of Bullock’s Orioles 
continued to frequent feeding stations well into 
November. A male Evening Grosbeak was found 
on Junipero Serra Peak, Santa Lucia Mountains, 
Oct. 13 (PVW). Large numbers of Sage Sparrows 
were seen near Cottonwood Springs, Joshua Tree 
National Monument, during September and early 
October (DRB). Oregon Juncos were reported as 
more abundant than usual and a single Slate-colored 
Junco was in Irvine Park, Dec. 23 (Ep., DZ). White- 
crowned and Golden-crowned Sparrows were some- 
what late in arriving in numbers——ARNOLD SMALL, 
3028 Cavendish Drive, Los Angeles 64, Calif. 
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COOPERATIVE MIGRATION STUDY—Spring of 1960 


Chandler S. Robbins, James H. Zimmerman, John V. Dennis 


Three new species have been added to the 1960 spring migration list: Tennessee 
Warbler, Blackpoll Warbler and Bobolink. Observers who are not already on the mailing 
list to receive reporting blanks from the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, may 
obtain copies from Chandler S. Robbins, Patuxent Wildlife Research Center, Laurel, 
Maryland. 

These blanks provide spaces for first arrival dates, peak migration dates and last 
dates of spring migrants, together with the number of birds seen on each of these dates. 
The complete list of species for which this information is desired is as follows: 


Whistling Swan Woed Thrush Eastern Wood Pewee 

Canada Goose Eastern Bluebird (male ) Barn Swallow 

Mallard Eastern Bluebird ( female ) Purple Martin 

Pintail Red-eyed Vireo Common Crow 

Marsh Hawk Black-and-white Warbler House Wren 

Killdeer Tennessee Warbler Catbird 

Common Snipe Yellow Warbler Brown Thrasher 

Mourning Dove Myrtle Warbler Scarlet Tanager 

Common Nighthawk Blackpoll Warbler Rose-breasted Grosbeak 

Chimney Swift Ovenbird Indigo Bunting 

Ruby-throated American Redstart American Goldfinch 
Hummingbird Bobolink Slate-colored Junco 

Yellow-shafted Flicker Redwinged Blackbird Chipping Sparrow 

Eastern Kingbird Baltimore Oriole White-crowned Sparrow 

Great Crested Flycatcher Eastern Phoebe White-throated Sparrow 


Migration reports received for these species will be put on punch cards to facilitate 
analysis. Each cooperator will receive a machine-listing of his records. 

We are not so much interested in the first bird that arrives in your town or county 
as in the day on which the largest number of observers see or hear a new arrival; so do not 
leave the reporting up to the “experts” or to those few people who are able to take daily 
hikes in ideal birding areas. If you can spend just a few minutes each day watching for 
the above birds in the immediate vicinity of your home, your observations will be most 
welcome. 

Further details regarding the purposes of this study may be found on the back page 
of the February 1959 issue of Audubon Field Notes. Completed reports may be sent to 
your Regional Editor (if mailed by May 31) or to Mr. Robbins. 
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Chickadee Migration to be Studied 


During the fall of 1959 there was a major influx of Black-capped Chickadees into some of 
the northern states. Mr. Helmut C. Mueller, Department of Zoology, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 6, Wis., is studying this phenomenon and would like to hear from observers who have 
noticed either more or fewer chickadees than normal this winter. He is interested in Boreal and 
Carolina Chickadees as well as in Black-caps. 





We are happy to state that Gale Monson, Editor for the Southwest Region, was a recipient e 
of an American Motors Conservation Award. 





CHRISTMAS BIRD COUNT DATES * 
Wednesday, December 21, 1960 through Sunday, January 1, 1961 











